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Introduction 


Timothy H. Robinson 


The Song of Songs is a short collection of ancient Near Eastern erotic love 
poetry in which the name of God is never mentioned and there is no treatment 
of the great themes found elsewhere in the Hebrew Bible, such as law, cove- 
nant, divine mercy and justice, land, exile, or wisdom. Its origins are obscure 
and its canonicity has been disputed since ancient times. And, yet, the work 
was one of the most commented upon biblical books in ancient, medieval, 
and early modern Judaism and Christianity.! The Song—also known as “Song 
of Solomon” and “Canticle of Canticles’—was, by the 2nd and 3rd centuries 
A.D., being interpreted allegorically or typologically as a love story or marriage 
drama relating God's love affair with Israel or as a depiction of the relationship 
between Christ and his church. 

The Song of Songs has been an especially fecund source for Jewish and 
Christian mystics. As one early 2oth-century Hebrew Bible scholar put it, 
the Song has served as “an authoritative thesaurus of word and thought for 
the mystic’s vocabulary”? Christian mystics have regarded the Song as the 
quintessential expression of and inspiration for the most intense forms of 
spiritual passion in divine-human relations. The Song’s influence, however, 
has not been limited to mystical forms of spirituality; it has also informed 
spiritualities of ecclesial identity and participation, ascetic practice, liturgi- 
cal celebration, Marian devotion, preaching, service, apostolic life, and mar- 
ried life, as this volume will demonstrate. Further, its influence has reached 
beyond the religious communities that claim it as Sacred Scripture to serve as 
an inspiration not only to scholars, preachers, and mystics, but also to artists, 
musicians, novelists, poets, and ordinary people in contemporary culture. 


1 Marvin Pope lists well over 100 Jewish and Christian commentaries on the Song prior to 
1800. His list does not include the numerous treatments or citations of the Song in letters 
and liturgies, poetry based on the Song, poetic paraphrases, etc. Pope, The Song of Songs 
(The Anchor Bible) 7C (New York: 1977), 236-51. E. Ann Matter calls the Song “the most fre- 
quently interpreted book of medieval Christianity.” Matter, The Voice of My Beloved: The Song 
of Songs in Western Medieval Christianity (Philadelphia: 1990), 6. George L. Scheper identi- 
fied 500 works on the Song of Songs printed in English through the 17th century. Scheper, 
‘Reformation Attitudes Toward Allegory and the Song of Songs,” Proceedings of the Modern 
Language Association 89 (1974), 555. 

2 James Montgomery, “The Song of Songs in Early and Medieval Christian Use,’ in The Song of 
Songs: A Symposium, ed. Wilfred H. Schoff (Philadelphia: 1924), 29. 
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Despite the perplexity that the allegorical and mystical traditions of inter- 
pretation have caused among modern biblical scholars, the Song of Songs has 
played a central role in the history of Christian spirituality and mysticism. 
Furthermore, from Origen’s 3rd-century commentary to Marc Chagall’s paint- 
ings, Toni Morrison’s novels, and Sinead O’Connor’s music, the biblical Song 
of Songs and the traditions of its interpretation continue to live on in the 
spiritual imagination. 

This collection of essays does not attempt to interpret the meaning of the 
Song of Songs itself, but rather investigates the history of how it has been 
interpreted among Christians and Jews as speaking to their lived spiritual 
experiences. In 1977 Hebrew Bible scholar Marvin Pope wrote in his com- 
mentary on the Song that “A thorough survey of the history of interpreta- 
tion of the Canticle would require the lifelong labors of teams of scholars.” 
Pope's contention is even more true today than it was when he wrote; thus, 
the present volume is in no way intended to be an exhaustive treatment of 
the subject. The purpose of this collection, instead, is fourfold: first, it pro- 
vides a current introduction and guide to the rich and complicated history of 
the reception of the Song of Songs in Christian spirituality, from the ancient 
period up to 1800 (in keeping with the scope of the Brill Companions series). 
Second, these essays examine themes and figures within the tradition that 
have been heretofore underexamined or ignored in the standard histories 
of interpretation. For example, ancient and medieval Christian monastic 
commentaries have been much studied, but the contributions of figures 
like Cyprian of Carthage, female visionaries and writers in the late medieval 
and Reformation eras, and Puritans in England and New England have been 
explored less extensively. Third, the writers herein challenge some conven- 
tional wisdom about the reception tradition of the Song—for example, the 
almost exclusive influence of Origen on patristic and medieval Song interpre- 
tation, or that women did not write about the Song—and reappraise some 
central texts and figures. Finally, while standard treatments of the Song’s role 
in Christian history focus primarily on formal commentaries or sermons, sev- 
eral essays in this volume highlight other important media through which its 
influence was transmitted, such as letters, liturgies, poetry, visual arts, func- 
tional objects, and textiles. 


3 Pope, Song of Songs, 89. 
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1 The Song of Songs and Its History 


Although the origins of the biblical text of the Song itself are obscure, there has 
been no shortage of scholarly theories about dating, authorship, influences on its 
composition, audience, etc.* King Solomon's name was attached to its authorship 
at some point, perhaps because of his reputation as a poet and composer of songs, 
perhaps because of his reputation as someone who knew a thing or two about love 
and sex, but most likely in order to establish the book’s credibility. Since the rise 
of historical-critical biblical scholarship, though, Solomon's authorship has been 
dismissed (even though popular translations of the Bible, like the New Revised 
Standard Version, continue to use the title “Song of Solomon’). Like the origins of 
the text itself, how the work found its way into the Bible is also obscure; scholars 
puzzle over the enigma of how a text of erotic love with no discernable religious 
or theological content achieved canonicity. While we know that the canonical sta- 
tus of this collection of love poetry was clearly debated, the details of those early 
debates are lost to us. A declaration of the Song’s authoritative status is found in 
the Mishnah, which records Rabbi Akiva’s well-known and often quoted dictum, 
uttered in response to those who questioned its position: “The entire age is not so 
worthy as the day on which the Song of Songs was given to Israel. For all the scrip- 
tures are holy, but the Song of Songs is holiest of all” (or “the holy of holies”).5 By at 
least the latter part of the 1st century A.D., the Song’s canonicity was not seriously 
debated in either Judaism or Christianity, as far as we know. 

What is known is that allegorical interpretations of the Song as depicting 
the love between God and Israel, and between Christ and the church, emerged 
very early and may have contributed to the work gaining canonical status. 
Again, whether canonization or allegorization came first seems an impossible 
question to answer. Of concern here is that the peculiar history of the Song 
and its influence, which is the subject of this volume, begins with these early 
allegorizations. It is often assumed that Christian allegorical interpreters of the 
Song simply adapted an already established tradition of Rabbinic allegory, but 
the dearth of detailed knowledge about the earliest Jewish interpretations of 
the Song calls this assumption into question, and it is difficult to determine 
the precise relationship between the two traditions in the development of 


4 For an overview of scholarly theories about these matters, see the excellent surveys in 
Pope, Song of Songs, 17-228; and J. Cheryl Exum, Song of Songs (The Old Testament Library) 
(Louisville: 2005), 1-86. 

5 Exum, Song of Songs, 70-71. 
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Song interpretation.® The first known Christian allegorical interpretation of 
the Song was authored by Hippolytus of Rome in the early 3rd century. His 
commentary was written in Greek but survives only in fragments in Greek, 
Georgian, Paleo-Slavonic, Armenian, and Syriac. Hippolytus’ work is a myst- 
agogy, or a set of catechetical instructions explaining the mysteries of faith 
for new Christians. Only recently has an English translation of this work—or, 
at least of what is available from extant fragments—appeared, showing that 
Hippolytus interpreted the Song as a “complicated love triangle” among Israel, 
Christ, and the Gentile Church as he attempted to help his Christian commu- 
nity navigate their identity vis-a-vis Jewish groups and other early Christians.” 
The way that Hippolytus employed the Song in his pastoral efforts provides a 
clue to understanding the subsequent history of its reception and usage: how- 
ever, Hippolytus came to view the Song as an allegory of divine love, and he 
clearly believed that it had something important to offer him and his commu- 
nity as they sought to understand their experience of faith in a liminal cultural 
and religious circumstance. I will return to this point below. 

Later in the 3rd century, Origen of Alexandria famously systematized the 
allegorical method of reading the Bible generally, and the Song of Songs in 
particular. Origen is widely recognized as the most significant Christian exe- 
gete of the first centuries of Christian history because he developed a system- 
atic hermeneutical theory and wrote numerous commentaries on the Bible. 
It was Origen who integrated biblical and other early Christian approaches 
to interpretation with Greek allegorical approaches to literature, as well as to 
Platonist metaphysics. Through this approach, Origen produced an influen- 
tial method of exegesis by which the reader sought direct encounter with the 
Logos through contemplating the mysteries hidden in the text. His ten-volume 
commentary—four volumes of which survived in Latin translation—and some 
homilies on the Song have exercised enormous influence through the history 
of Christian Song interpretation.’ According to Origen, whose interpretation 


6 H.H. Rowley, in an otherwise significant and informative early zoth-century essay on the 
history of Song interpretation, states straightforwardly the view that Christians simply 
adopted and adapted the Rabbinic allegory in “The Interpretation of the Song of Songs,” 
Journal of Theological Studies 38.152 (1937): 341. See Roland Murphy’s critical caution on 
this point in Song of Songs (Hermeneia: A Critical and Historical Commentary on the 
Bible) (Minneapolis: 1990), 12-13. 

7 Yancy Smith, The Mystery of Anointing: Hippolytus’ Commentary on the Song of Songs in 
Social and Critical Contexts (Piscataway, NJ: 2015). 

8 The literature on Origen, his biblical scholarship, and his treatment of the Song of Songs is 
vast. For a brief synopsis and a good bibliography, see Bradley Nassif, “Origen,” in Historical 
Handbook of Major Biblical Interpreters, ed. Donald K. McKim (Downer’s Grove, IL: 1998), 
52-60. For an excellent treatment of Origen’s work on the Song, see J. Christopher King, 
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of the Song is examined in Emily Cain’s chapter in this volume, the Song is a 
wedding drama written by Solomon addressing the union of the bridegroom, 
understood to be the “Word of God,” with the bride, understood to be either the 
individual soul or the church. “The whole body of it [Song of Songs] consists of 
mystical utterances,” Origen states in the prologue to his commentary. He goes 
on to urge caution among those who would approach this sublime text: only 
the “mature in faith” should read it, by whom he means those who have over- 
come the “passion of [their] bodily nature,” lest they mistake the nature of the 
text and hear it as something outwardly carnal rather than inwardly spiritual.9 
Origen’s influence on the subsequent history of Christian interpretation of the 
Song has been enormous, and an overview of Hippolytus’ and Origen’s work 
demonstrates that since at least the 3rd century a consensus formed that the 
Song of Songs should be read figurally: that is, as being about something other 
than what it plainly seems to be about. This consensus, in various forms, held 
until roughly the 18th century.!° 


2 Modern Resistance to the Allegorical Tradition 


The consensus shifted upon the advent of modern biblical criticism, when 
scholars began to insist on viewing the Song purely as an erotic dialogue 
between two human lovers. However, cracks in the consensus about the exclu- 
sively allegorical readings began to show prior to the 18th century. For exam- 
ple, during the Reformation Protestant biblical scholars emphasized the plain 
sense of the text, the historical contexts of the text’s origins, and its original 
meaning as fundamental for what it might mean to the individual interpreter 
in the present. These emphases were partly the result of Protestant polem- 
ics against Rome, a rejection of the church’s interpretive authority in favor of 
direct encounter with the biblical text. Allegorical interpretation, then, came 
under scrutiny. In his Lectures on Genesis, Reformer Martin Luther asserted 
that “Allegories do not deserve as much time as do the historical accounts 


Origen on the Song of Songs as the Spirit of Scripture: The Bridegroom’s Perfect Marriage 
Song (Oxford: 2005). 

9 Origen, The Song of Songs, Commentary and Homilies (Ancient Christian Writers) 56, 
trans. R.P. Lawson (New York: 1956), 21-23. 

10 An exception to the allegorical consensus was Theodore of Mopsuestia (350-428), who 
read the Song “literally” as an erotic poem celebrating Solomon's marriage to an Egyptian 
princess and considered it unworthy of canonicity. Theodore and his views, however, 
were condemned in 553 at the Second Council of Constantinople. 
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and articles of faith.”" Elsewhere, Luther used his typically more colorful lan- 
guage: “Allegories are empty speculations, and as it were, the scum of Holy 
Scripture ... allegory is a sort of beautiful harlot, who proves herself especially 
seductive to idle men.”!? Other 16th-century Reformers joined Luther in con- 
demning allegorical approaches to the Bible. 

Such dim views of allegory affected approaches to the Song of Songs. 
Tackling the Song in a series of lectures, Luther stated, “Many commentators 
have produced all manner of interpretations of the Song of King Solomon’s— 
and they have been both immature and strange.” He promised to “get at the 
simplest sense and true character of this book.” While Luther and others 
vowed to emphasize the plain sense of the biblical text more generally, they 
struggled with the Song of Songs. In practice, Luther himself averred from the 
plain erotic sense of the text and constructed his own allegorical/typological 
schema for understanding it. However, in the 18th century the German scholar 
J.G. Herder joined others in dismissing allegorical readings of the Song alto- 
gether. Herder posited the Song as a collection of ancient Hebrew folk songs, 
a collection of love poetry, and he accused Jewish and Christian interpreters 
of obscuring the plain original meaning of the work by putting “allegory and 
mysticism in its place.” With evident frustration, Herder insisted on what he 
believed to be obvious about the Song: “What then is the meaning? What is the 
content from beginning to end? ... Love, love. It is simply ... what it is and with 
every word suggests: a love poem.”!+ 

Disdain for the allegorical view and insistence that, in one way or another, 
the Song was to be read literally as a human love poem became the new schol- 
arly consensus. The 1gth-century English cleric Frederic Farrar wrote a lengthy 
history of biblical interpretation in which he praised a long line of Reformers 
and scholars, from Luther to Theodore Beza, for rejecting allegorical reading. 
Farrar was especially dismissive of the history of allegorical interpretation of 
the Song of Songs, treating it under the heading “False Results of Exegesis.” 
Farrar exclaimed, “Can anything be more grotesque and more melancholy than 
the vast mass of hypotheses about the [Song of Songs |—hypotheses which 


ii Martin Luther, Luther’s Works, vol. 2, ed. Jaroslav Pelikan (St. Louis: 1960), 164. 

12 Martin Luther, quoted in Frederic Farrar, History of Interpretation (London: 1886), 328. 

13 Martin Luther, Luther’s Works, vol. 15, ed. Jaroslav Pelikan (St. Louis: 1972), 191. 

14 Johann Gottfried von Herder, Lieder der Liebe: die ältesten und schönsten aus Morgenlande, 
nebst vier und vierzig alten Minneliedern (1781), 75-76, 81-82. Quoted in Samuel Moyn, 
“Divine and Human Love: Franz Rosenzweig’s History of the Song of Songs,” Jewish 
Studies Quarterly 12 (2005), 200; and Ilana Pardes, The Song of Songs: A Biography 
(Princeton: 2019), 138-40. 
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can make anything about anything?” Continuing to rail against allegorical 
interpretations of the Song, Farrar wrote, “The monkish commentaries upon 
the [Song of Songs] were unwholesomely numberless.’ Farrar concluded: “A 
few only till the beginning of this century [i-e., the 19th] saw the clear truth— 
which is so obvious to all who go to the Bible with the humble desire to read 
what it says and not to import into it their own baseless fancies—that it is the 
exquisite celebration of a pure love in humble life.”!® 

Farrar’s attitude toward the history of allegorical Song reception is typical 
of modern biblical interpreters, and there are echoes of his contempt for this 
history up to today. While Marvin Pope’s substantial history of interpretation 
in the introduction to his commentary provides a wealth of information about 
texts and figures in this history and set a lofty standard for review of the tra- 
dition in commentaries, he is critical of the allegorical tradition in general. 
One example is his treatment of 12th-century Cistercian mystic Bernard of 
Clairvaux, whose foibles—e.g., his dispute with and contempt for Peter Abelard 
and his zeal for the Second Crusade—Pope attributes to sexual repression, of 
which Pope argues Bernard's “asexual interpretation” of the Song is evidence.!” 

Biblical interpreters in the modern era, then, have puzzled over why so many 
commentators were so fascinated by the Song for so long—especially celibate 
male clerics and monastics—and why they insisted on seeing a text that seems 
to the modern reader to be so clearly about sex, as being about something else, 
something “spiritual.” Thus, modern historical-biblical criticism has generally 
dismissed the allegorical/spiritual traditions of Song of Songs reception as 
consisting of fantastic and irresponsible distortions of the text rooted in the 
naivete of pre-critical minds, as the product of uninformed and arbitrary spec- 
ulation, the result of slavish devotion to church dogma, or as reflecting the 
perverse sublimations of human sexuality by overheated monastics. 

In short, modern scholarship has looked at the history of allegorical and 
mystical approaches to the Song of Songs and asked, what was wrong with 
readers of so many previous centuries? Why could those who encountered this 
text not take it for what it plainly is? 


15 Farrar, History of Interpretation, 353. 

16 Farrar, History of Interpretation, 33. 

17 Pope, Song of Songs, 123-24. Such views are not uncommon even today. See Tremper 
Longman 111, Song of Songs (Grand Rapids, MI: 2001), 20—48. 
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3 Renewed Appreciation for the Pre-modern Song of Songs 


After more than two centuries of scorn for the allegorical and mystical interpre- 
tations of the Song, some historians and scholars of medieval literature began 
to show a renewed interest in the tradition. In the middle of the 20th century 
two works appeared in German that opened the window to a new appreci- 
ation of the medieval Song allegories. Friedrich Ohly, a German medievalist, 
produced a historical and literary survey of Song commentary in the West up 
to 1200, and Helmut Riedlinger, a Roman Catholic theologian, explored the 
theme of the purity or spotlessness of the Church in medieval Latin Song com- 
mentary.!® While Riedlinger’s was a work of dogmatic ecclesiology drawn from 
a narrow theme in medieval Song commentary, he insisted that medieval exe- 
gesis must be approached and appreciated on its own terms first, rather than 
through the concerns of modern biblical scholarship. 

The work of Riedlinger, Ohly, and Pope, along with the appearance of sev- 
eral works near the end of the 20th century, helped spark renewed interest in 
the history of pre-modern Song interpretation. Hebrew Bible scholar Roland 
Murphy’s 1990 commentary in the Hermeneia series provided a more sym- 
pathetic and insightful, if briefer, treatment of the pre-critical material than 
Pope’s had.!? Also in 1990, Ann Astell’s The Song of Songs in the Middle Ages 
focused on a few 12th-century commentaries and their influence on middle- 
English literature. She developed a Jungian archetypal framework through 
which to read these treatments of the Song as attempts to integrate masculine 
and feminine aspects of the human person. Astell’s Jungian interpretation was 
widely criticized, but her work helped bring new attention to the medieval 
allegorical Song tradition.?° 

A third work from 1990 was E. Ann Matter’s The Voice of My Beloved: The 
Song of Songs in Western Medieval Christianity, which has been widely influen- 
tial. In it, Matter argued that the medieval Latin commentary tradition formed 
a distinct genre of literature and that Song commentary was a distinctive sub- 
genre within that; these genres display a “clear consciousness of belonging to 
a type, a method, a mode of literature.”*! Matter drew on the Russian literary 


18 Friedrich Ohly, Hohelied-Studien; Grundzüge einer Geschichte der Hoheliedauslegung des 
Abendlandes bis um 1200 (Wiesbaden: 1958); Helmut Riedlinger, Die Makellosigkeit der 
Kirche in den lateinischen Hoheliedkommentaren des Mittelalters (Miinster: 1958). 

19 Murphy, Song of Songs, 1-41. 

20 AnnW.Astell, The Song of Songs in the Middle Ages (Ithaca, NY: 1990). 

21 Matter, The Voice of My Beloved, 7-10. On the significance of Murphy’s, Astell’s, and 
Matter’s works appearing at the same time, see Bernard McGinn’s review, “‘With the 
Kisses of the Mouth’: Some Recent Works on the Song of Songs,” Journal of Religion 72.2 
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theorist Mikhail Bakhtin, to whom a given genre becomes “a specific way of 
visualizing reality.’ That is, genres allow readers (and writers) to view the world 
in a distinctive way: “Each author who contributes to the genre learns to expe- 
rience the world in the genre’s way.’2? Thus, the genre forms a framework for 
one’s expectations for what the original text is about and the kinds of ques- 
tions one might ask of a text. Historian of early Christianity Karl Shuve makes 
a similar point about early Latin reception of the Song. Noting that ancient 
and modern notions of the “plain sense” of the text differ significantly, Shuve’s 
reading is that ancients assumed that the dialogue in the Song was between 
Christ and the church because of the “horizon of expectation” that had been 
established.?% Shuve seeks to hear the language and experience the imagery of 
the Song as its ancient readers and interpreters did rather than as we moderns 
do. More specifically, in contrast to more contemporary, psychoanalytically 
informed readings, Shuve advocates setting aside post-Freudian assumptions 
that anxiety over the erotic content of the book might have led pre-critical 
interpreters to sublimate or sanitize it.24 

The work of scholars like Riedlinger, Matter, Shuve, and others have opened 
the door to a more sympathetic appreciation of the ways interpreters have 
approached the Song of Songs and have suggested there are more generative 
questions to ask about the history of Song reception than “why did they refuse 
to acknowledge what it is really about?” Rather than dismiss the allegorical 
traditions of Song reception by attributing them to ignorance or sexual frus- 
tration, as modern biblical scholarship has done, we might ask, as Riedlinger 
would have contemporary readers do, what did pre-modern readers think they 
were encountering when they read or heard the Song of Songs? What assump- 
tions about its nature and meaning did they bring to the text, and what had 
they been prepared to find there? What perceived questions and needs were 


(1992), 269-75. The importance and influence of Matter’s and Astell’s work is evident 
throughout the essays in this volume. 

22 Gary Saul Morson and Caryl Emerson, Mikhail Bakhtin: Creation of a Prosaics 
(Stanford: 1990), 275. 

23 “Horizon of expectation,” of course, evokes Hans Georg Gadamer’s concept of “horizon of 
meaning,” which identified the ways that meaning is created by a text’s encounter with a 
reader, who comes to that text already with a certain consciousness and set of expecta- 
tions formed. For Gadamer, interpretive acts are always situated, they always exist in webs 
of consciousness and relationships, shaped by and shaping of social, cultural, religious, 
and political contexts. See Hans Georg Gadamer, Truth and Method, trans. G. Barden and 
W. Glen-Doepel (New York: 1975). 

24 Karl Shwe, The Song of Songs and the Fashioning of Identity in Early Latin Christianity 
(New York: 2016), 4-13. See also Shuve’s chapter in this volume. 
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the Song’s interpreters—from Hippolytus or Bernard of Clairvaux to Teresa 
of Avila or Richard Sibbes—attempting to address, and how did they see the 
Song addressing them? As the essays in this volume will show, those perceived 
needs were social, cultural, political, religious, institutional, and pastoral, for 
spirituality and religious experience are always embedded in, expressive of, 
and shaped by social, cultural, religious, ideological, and institutional contexts. 

Despite the widespread dismissal of pre-critical reception of the Song by 
Reformation and modern critics, then, and despite the almost complete elision 
of the Song’s presence from the liturgical and spiritual life of early modern 
churches, a new appreciation for the allegorical and spiritual readings of the 
text began to emerge in the 2oth century. Developing this trajectory, the schol- 
ars in this volume identify the changing spiritual, ecclesial, and political con- 
texts that shaped particular authors’ or communities’ reception of the Song, 
what spiritual needs they understood the Song to be addressing, and what spir- 
itual questions they were attempting to answer. This collection, then, makes a 
significant contribution to the revival of interest in the traditions of Song inter- 
pretation in recent decades. With this renewal of interest in the Song of Songs 
and its history, there remains much to be explored, and this volume signals a 
next step in advancing our understanding of this tradition. 


4 Companion to the Song of Songs in Christian Spirituality 


The authors in this volume include some well-established figures who have 
made significant contributions to scholarship on the history of Song of Songs 
reception and some emerging scholars who have themselves offered import- 
ant insights in recent years. They work in a variety of disciplinary emphases, 
from history of Christianity and historical theology to literary studies, Jewish 
studies, spirituality studies, and religion and arts; this diversity is evident in the 
various approaches taken in different chapters. The essays proceed in roughly 
chronological order, beginning in the 3rd century A.D. 

Inchapter1, historian Emily Cain examines Eastern patristic exegesis of Song 
of Songs, providing an overview of known treatments in the early Christian 
East and their interpretive approaches. For example, she examines Origen’s 
well-known role as the first great Christian commentator on the Song who was 
likely in dialogue (and dispute) with Jewish scholars in Caesarea when he pro- 
duced his ten-volume commentary and a set of homilies on the text. Origen 
established the parameters for much subsequent Christian treatment of the 
book. Gregory of Nyssa indicated his debt to Origen, as did other earlier inter- 
preters, such as Theodoret of Cyrus (who was so indebted to Origen that he had 
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to defend himself against a charge of plagiarism), Athanasius, and Theodore 
of Mopsuestia. After providing an introduction to this early scholarship, Cain 
offers a close reading of Origen and Gregory, exploring their interpretations of 
God, humans, and the mystical relationship between them as depicted in the 
Song. Exploring how each figure works with the metaphor “wound of love,” 
Cain provides insight into the ways common themes in the Song are engaged 
theologically. More attention needs to be accorded to the Song’s reception in 
the Eastern church after the 5th century, and it is hoped that future scholarship 
will attend to this important tradition. 

In chapter 2, Karl Shuve challenges the conventional wisdom that Origen’s 
work was almost solely responsible for the pervasive influence of the Song on 
later Latin commentary on the book. Because very few Latin commentaries 
were composed before the 8th century and because none of the most recog- 
nizable and influential theologians of the late Roman West wrote a commen- 
tary or preached an extended series of homilies on the Song—not Ambrose, 
Jerome, or Augustine—scholars have generally assumed that the Song was a 
relatively unimportant text for the Latin-speaking Christians of late antiquity, 
and that it was the diffusion of Origen’s exegesis of the text in the early Middle 
Ages that sparked sustained and serious interest in it. Shuve paints a very 
different picture, highlighting the central role that the Song played in early 
Latin Christianity by looking at letters, polemical treatises, catechetical works, 
instructions about liturgy and sacraments, etc.—genres to which the standard 
treatments of the history of Song reception have paid relatively little atten- 
tion.25 Shuve focuses on the ways in which the Song was used, at various times 
and in various places, in discourses about the purity of the church, the purity 
of the consecrated female virgin, and the purity of the contemplative life. 
Thus, in addition to expanding readers’ awareness of the scope of literature 
through which interpretation of the Song was transmitted in the early Latin 
West, Shuve notes that the types of spiritualities inspired by the Song were not 
only contemplative/mystical, but ecclesial and ascetic (and even polemical) 
as well. 

In chapter 3, medieval Christian historian Hannah Matis examines the 
essential role that the Venerable Bede’s (late 7th to early 8th centuries) treat- 
ment of the Song played in transmitting and reinterpreting Gregory the Great’s 
(6th century) important work on it, arguing that Bede reoriented the tradition 


25  Shuve also examines the commentaries of Gregory of Elvira, Apponius, Justus, and 
Gregory the Great, but one of the most significant elements of his work is the way he high- 
lights the role of these heretofore largely ignored genres of literature play in the evolving 
history of interpretation of the Song. 
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of Song exegesis in the medieval West for centuries to come. The florilegia of 
passages from Gregory’s works compiled by Bede (although, remarkably, not 
from Gregory’s commentary on the Song) bears a distinctively pastoral empha- 
sis. According to Matis, Bede constructed the skeleton of a commentary from 
Gregory’s work and then fleshed it out to create an ecclesiological interpreta- 
tion of the Song in which the biblical text was understood mainly to represent 
the relationship between Christ, his church, and those teachers responsible for 
carrying out the work of mission. 

Matis also asserts that Bede’s commentary provided the orthodox baseline 
for further Carolingian abridgment and reinterpretation. Because Solomon 
was a potent figure in Carolingian religious and political ideology, his work on 
the Song, Matis argues, provided a macro-narrative of the Carolingian reform 
and the class formation of an elite caste of doctores. For these doctores the Song 
provided a means of visualizing Christ and conceptualizing the church and 
their own place within it. This early medieval ecclesiological interpretation of 
the Song as a theological grounding for ecclesiology became so firmly settled 
that it was taken for granted by later commentators and provided a starting 
point for subsequent treatments. 

Bernard of Clairvaux has long been acknowledged as a seminal figure in 
the history of Song of Songs interpretation for his affectively rich and mysti- 
cally oriented sermons, which have been the subject of much scholarly atten- 
tion through the centuries. Lesser known are the efforts to complete Bernard’s 
work. In chapter 4 historian Catherine Cavadini explores these. While Bernard 
produced 86 sermons on the Song, they covered only two chapters of the bib- 
lical text. After Bernard’s death, as a direct continuation of his work, Gilbert 
of Hoyland produced commentary up to Song 5:10. After Gilbert's death, John 
of Ford took up the work, composing 120 sermons on Song 5:1 through 8:14. At 
the same time, Thomas of Perseigne wrote the first complete single-authored 
Cistercian commentary on the Song, which is deeply indebted to Bernard’s 
work. In her chapter, Cavadini assesses the reception of Bernard’s exegetical 
thought in the work of these Cistercian commentators, arguing that Bernard 
established a distinctively Benedictine and Cistercian hermeneutic for the 
Song that was adopted by subsequent monastic commentators. This herme- 
neutic read the Song as commending a distinctively monastic, and particu- 
larly Cistercian, spirituality, within which the monks sought loving contem- 
plative union with God as they aspired to be remade in God’s image through 
the Cistercian way of life. Thus, these monastic explorations of the relevance 
of the Song to contemplatives serves as an example of the ways in which they 
sought not so much to interpret the Song on its own terms as they attempted to 
read it as a manual of instruction for the contemplative monastic life. 
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While the Song was a favorite text for medieval contemplatives, it also 
played an important role in the exegetical programs of the cathedral schools 
of Laon and Paris in the 12th and 1gth centuries. In chapter 5 medieval histo- 
rian Suzanne LaVere argues that within this scholastic setting, secular masters 
effectively revived Bede's ecclesiological interpretation of the Song, interpret- 
ing it as advocating a new form of apostolic spirituality that favored action 
over contemplation. In an era characterized by a burgeoning apostolic move- 
ment which brought both new spiritual opportunities and growing dangers 
from heretics and other forces, both within and outside the Church, masters 
like Anselm of Laon (who initiated the widely influential Glossa Ordinaria), 
Peter the Chanter, Stephen Langton, and the Dominican Hugh of St. Cher used 
scripture to emphasize what they saw as important for the pastoral care and 
protection of the Church. LaVere shows that scholastic exegesis of the Song of 
Songs composed in this environment privileged an active life of preaching and 
teaching over a life spent in contemplation and isolation and interpreted the 
words of the Song’s bridegroom (Christ) as exhortations to preaching directed 
at the bride (the Church). Such an approach contrasted sharply from monas- 
tic interpretations of the Song during this era and reflects what secular clergy 
and mendicant friars saw as necessary for the care of a growing, changing, and 
challenged Church. 

While this volume is devoted to the reception of the Song in Christian 
spirituality and ecclesiology, any understanding of the Song’s reception and 
interpretation in the Christian tradition would be incomplete without some 
attention to the history of the Song in Jewish spirituality. Thus, Jason Kalman, 
a scholar of Hebrew literature, provides a survey of Jewish Song reception in 
the ancient and medieval periods in chapter 6. While he offers an overview of 
the various primary Jewish interpretive approaches to the Song during those 
periods, he also presents an innovative analysis of how the Song played a role 
in Jewish constructions of masculinity and femaleness and the effects of these 
on lived relationships. Kalman’s particular focus is on the wasf’s and what 
their interpretations indicate about Jewish men’s attitudes toward women and 
the place of women in Jewish life. As Kalman argues, “O fairest of women” 
(Song 1:7) might have clearly indicated that at least one of the characters in 
the Song is female. However, ancient and medieval Jewish allegorical read- 
ings often replaced the female protagonist in the Song with heroic men (for 
example, Song of Songs Rabbah presents chapter 4 of the Song as an allegory 
about Sinaitic revelation in which the woman's breasts are said to symbolize 
Moses and Aaron) and the “fairest of women” was rendered as the community 
of Israel, acommunity construed as a collection of men. This interpretive move 
has been largely overlooked and merits further investigation. Thus, this chapter 
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adds to our understanding of the ways exegesis and hermeneutics both reflect 
and construct cultural attitudes and behaviors. This chapter is much longer 
than others in the volume because it is the only one in the volume addressing 
Jewish reception, and because it spans a much longer historical period than 
the rest. 

In chapter 7, Ann Astell, whose scholarship has contributed significantly to 
the revival of interest in the medieval traditions of Song reception, addresses 
liturgical applications of the Song. In particular, Astell examines the promi- 
nent role played by the Song of Songs in a) sacraments of initiation—Baptism, 
Confirmation, and Eucharist; b) the mystagogical instruction of neophytes; 
and c) the rite for the consecration of virgins beginning in the 4th century. 
Reinforced by the tradition of allegorical commentary, selected passages from 
the Song were incorporated into the public worship of the medieval church, 
especially on the Marian feast days, and liturgical appropriations of the Song 
played a crucial role in the emergence of Marian interpretations of the work. 
Astell pays special attention to the Song in the liturgical preaching of Aelred 
of Rievaulx. Noting the gradual disappearance of the Song from the Baptismal 
rite as its exegesis became increasingly associated with monastic communi- 
ties and mystics, Astell identifies how the Song has been elided from public 
liturgy over the centuries. Astell’s final effort is somewhat unusual in histor- 
ical scholarship of this nature in that she commends medieval liturgical and 
homiletic treatments of the Song as suggestive for its recovery in liturgy and 
preaching today. 

Bernard McGinn, the dean of modern scholars of medieval spirituality and 
mysticism, challenges another misconception about the history of Song recep- 
tion in chapter 8. While conventional wisdom assumes that the tradition of 
Song of Songs commentary was almost exclusively the work of male monas- 
tics and that women contributed little to its reception prior to the modern 
era, McGinn highlights a significant line of commentary on the Song written 
by or for women between roughly 50 and 1700. Beginning in the 12th cen- 
tury with Hildegard of Bingen, who used about half the verses from the Song 
in her various works, McGinn analyzes how many medieval mystical women 
used passages from the Song of Songs in their writings. Women’s commen- 
tary on the Song comes into its own in the 16th and 17th centuries, with the 
most noted contribution made by the Carmelite mystic and reformer Teresa of 
Avila. McGinn argues, for example, that, contrary to earlier scholarship which 
saw Teresa’s Meditations on the Song of Songs (c.1565-1570) as a minor work, 
it actually marked an important turning point in her thought, as she moved 
away from the early understanding of the relation of action and contemplation 
found in her Life to the later view of the Interior Castle. Again, we see the ways 
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in which the Song was read, not in order to render a definitive explanation of 
its original context and meaning, but as an itinerary of the spiritual life. 

Because scholarship has tended to focus on formal commentary or 
sermons—works which were mostly the province of clerics and monastics 
who had access to training, texts, and vocations from which women were 
mostly excluded—the significant contributions to the history of Song recep- 
tion by women mystics, visionaries, and devotional writers has mostly been 
unrecognized. For this reason, scholars largely have missed the important 
contributions made by early Christian women, and have ignored what can 
be learned when contemporary scholars engage their work and its influence 
in early monastic and ecclesial understandings. McGinn helps to illuminate 
these contributions. 

Chapter 9 addresses another neglected aspect of the transmission, interpre- 
tation, and influence of the Song: its inspiration of and interpretation through 
poetry. Spirituality scholar and poet Mark Burrows sheds light on this phenom- 
enon by exploring John of the Cross’ poetic rewriting of the Song of Songs. 
Burrows explores how in The Spiritual Canticle John, as a poet, reshaped the 
loosely structured Hebrew text into a new “story.” According to Burrows, rather 
than begin with an expression of intimate longing, as the biblical Song of 
Songs and most previous commentary on it does, John begins with the despair 
brought on by his experience of being abandoned by his absent divine lover 
when he was imprisoned by members of his own order, articulating a longing 
to be discovered. According to Burrows, such a narrative re-creation, in poetic 
form, is a strategy unprecedented in the earlier history of allegorical interpre- 
tation. John of the Cross takes a novel imaginative approach, reshaping the 
structure and form of the Song to give voice to his own experience of loss and 
longing, suffering, and desire. According to Burrows, John approaches the text 
as a kind of erotic “mirror” that enables him to frame his sense of disorien- 
tation as the foundation for a poetics of desire and the expression of a basic 
human need. 

In chapter 10, Rabia Gregory, a historian who focuses on material culture and 
religion, addresses yet another important but neglected mode of Song recep- 
tion and interpretation through the centuries: visual art. Gregory surveys the 
extensive tradition of visual Song reception, introducing the concept of visual 
exegesis (that is, making theological arguments and scriptural commentary 
through figural art rather than through the written word). Focusing in partic- 
ular on artistic representations that propose novel exegetical interpretations 
rather than simply illustrating the biblical text, Gregory also addresses some of 
the larger interpretive issues about gender, violence, and eroticism in religious 
art introduced by depictions of the lovers in the Song. Figural art representing 
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the narratives of the Song appear in both Christian and Jewish media, includ- 
ing manuscripts, textiles, frescoes, prints, panel paintings, microcarvings, and 
large-scale sculptures. Citations to passages from the Song of Songs are also 
inscribed on functional objects, such as pastry forms and drinking beakers, 
and are sewn into textiles ranging from medieval bishops’ copes to embroi- 
dered samplers. Gregory analyzes a number of these images, examining how 
particular artists interpreted the Song, taking into account issues of context, 
format, form, the artist's intent, and objects’ relationship to textual traditions. 
Gregory’s chapter offers important insight into the ways visual art has inter- 
preted and transmitted understandings of the biblical text. 

In chapter 11 I look at the role played by the Song in Reformed sacramen- 
tal piety from the 16th to early 18th centuries. While the history of ancient 
and medieval Christian and Jewish commentary on the Song is generally well 
known and oft studied, it is less recognized that commentaries, sermons, and 
poetic paraphrases of the Song poured from the Puritan presses of London 
and Boston between roughly 1550 and 1750. While Reformed theologians fre- 
quently expressed hostility toward medieval and Roman Catholic biblical 
interpretation for what they perceived to be the distortions and excesses of 
allegorical exegesis, in practice, they often relied on “traditional” (i.e., allegor- 
ical and typological) methods, especially in handling the Song of Songs. My 
chapter provides an overview of the various ways English Reformed Protestants 
appropriated the allegorical Song tradition before focusing on the connections 
they made between the Song of Songs and the Church’s sacraments. Viewing 
the Eucharist, or the Lord’s Supper, as a celebration of the spiritual marriage 
between Christ and the church, they saw the Song of Songs as an exposition 
of this marriage and its ultimate consummation in the eschaton. Imagining 
the Eucharist as a place where Christ seduces his bride, Reformed and Puritan 
readers interpreted expressions of desire in the Song of Songs as verification 
of the irresistibility of grace that supported Calvinist polemics, first against 
the Roman Catholic church and later against the growing Arminian influence 
within the Church of England. 

Arthur Holder, a specialist in the medieval interpretation of the Song in 
Christian spirituality, concludes this volume with an epilogue reflecting on 
Song reception since 1800. Noting that allegorical interpretation fell into disfa- 
vor among biblical scholars from the time of J.G. Herder at the end of the 18th 
century, Holder demonstrates to readers that the Song of Songs has neverthe- 
less continued to inspire the spiritual and cultural imagination of Christian 
exegetes, theologians, artists, poets, and musicians through the 20th century— 
as well as postmodern philosophers and literary critics. In his epilogue Holder 
sketches out some of the principal lines of interpretation and influence over 
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the past two centuries, including those that understand the Song as an affir- 
mation of human love and sexuality, as a complex of intertextual allusions 
to other biblical books, and as a celebration of erotic desire for an Other, 
whether human or divine. Holder also identifies postmodern approaches to 
the Song that focus on the positionality of the reader—e.g., feminist, wom- 
anist, and queer perspectives that have contributed greatly to the renewed 
appreciation of pre-modern interpretations of the Song—as well as reflections 
on the Song by influential philosophers, such as Paul Ricoeur, Julia Kristeva, 
and Emmanuel Levinas. Finally, Holder surveys the presence of the Song in 
contemporary music, art, and film. Holder's chapter makes clear that, in his 
words, “modern and postmodern interpreters of the Song have continued to be 
inspired by the same features of the Song that once made it so malleable in the 
hands of ancient and medieval allegorists: beautiful poetry, evocative imag- 
ery, dramatic dialogue unencumbered by narration, and the sheer emotional 
power of desire for a lover who is by turns present and absent, familiar and yet 
mysterious, consistently promising a fullness of life that remains always under 
the shadow of death and decay.’ 


CHAPTER 1 


Mystical Wounds 


Eastern Patristic Authors on the Song of Songs 


Emily R. Cain 


1 Introduction 


The Song of Songs has been interpreted and reinterpreted throughout history 
and the early Eastern Christian theologians’ treatments of the work form a foun- 
dational chapter in this history. The Greek-speaking so-called “Church Fathers” 
span from roughly 180 to 500 A.D., though their impact on the Song’s inter- 
pretation resonates throughout the ages. Origen’s Commentary on the Song of 
Songs defines the text allegorically as the love between the Divine Bridegroom 
and a human Bride, and this interpretation of the love between God and 
humanity set the framework for reading the Song throughout Christian history. 

An essay of this length could not possibly offer an exhaustive treatment of 
the numerous Eastern Patristic writings on the Song of Songs; thus, this chapter 
is split into two sections. In section one, I offer a brief overview of each of the 
key Eastern Patristic authors who wrote, or are rumored to have written, a text 
on the Song: Origen, Athanasius, Gregory of Nyssa, Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
and Theodoret of Cyrus. Section one offers basic biographical sketches, the 
contexts of the works, key difficulties for each text, and an overview of their 
significant contributions. There are obstacles to gaining a thorough under- 
standing of this era of Song interpretation because the texts of Athanasius and 
Theodore of Mopsuestia are lost to us, and Origen’s text is available only in an 
incomplete form and mostly in Latin translation. Still, identifying the known 
authors of Song commentary in this period will set the stage, offering the con- 
tours of the landscape that I explore in more depth in section two. 

The prominent texts by Origen and Gregory of Nyssa are the focus of sec- 
tion two, where I offer a deeper analysis of these two, analyzing the way each 
of them uses the metaphor “mystical wound” in describing union between 
the human and the divine. Origen and Gregory share an emphasis on mysti- 
cal union, but they use the “wound of love” differently to explain their diver- 
gent interpretations of God, of humanity, and of the interaction between the 
two. These two texts have been enormously influential throughout history and 
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remain popular among scholars of Christianity today, and thus bear sustained 
attention. 


2 Overview of Key Authors 


In this section, I offer a brief overview of each of the key figures, arranged 
chronologically: Origen, Athanasius, Gregory of Nyssa, Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
and Theodoret of Cyrus. Some of these authors wrote known commentaries or 
homilies on the Song of Songs: Origen, Gregory of Nyssa, and Theodoret of 
Cyrus. However, I also include those authors whose works are contested or may 
have been lost: Athanasius and Theodore of Mopsuestia. I cover, briefly, the 
basic biographical information of each author, the possible sources of influ- 
ence for each author, the assumed audience for the text, and the particular 
challenges in approaching each text. I also cover some key broader themes of 
each text, though I reserve the nuances for a deeper exploration in section two. 
This section will help to frame the analysis of section two by offering an over- 
view of the major players and their relation to the text and to one another. 

According to Eusebius, Origen (184-253 A.D.) was not yet 17 when the first 
persecution by Emperor Septimius Severus began in 202 A.D., placing Origen’s 
date of birth in Alexandria around 185 A.D.! Origen’s father was killed, and 
Origen’s mother hid his clothes to prevent him from rushing out to join his 
father in martyrdom. This son of a martyr soon gained a cohort of students in 
Alexandria until 234, when he was transferred to Caesarea, where he remained 
until his death in 253 or 254.2 Origen was a prolific writer, though only a frac- 
tion of his work remains available to us today.? 

Origen’s known works on the Song include his Commentary on the Song 
of Songs, as well as a number of Homilies on it. He also wrote a shorter com- 
mentary on the Song in his youth, but that text is now lost to us.* His later 
Commentary and Homilies were written in adulthood, likely in the years after 


1 Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, 6.2.12. (hereafter cite as Hist.eccl. ) 

2 Origen’s death resulted from wounds of torture he had received in the prison-house the year 
before. Peter Brown, The Body and Society: Men, Women, and Sexual Renunciation in Early 
Christianity (New York: 1988), 161. 

3 Jerome itemizes 800 works of Origen in Epis. 33. He also explains that Eusebius had listed 
just under 2,000 treatises in Ady. Rufinum 2.22. Epiphanius estimates some 6,000 works in 
Ady. haer 64.63. For more on this, see John Anthony McGuckin, The Westminster Handbook to 
Origen (Louisville: 2004), 26. 

4 See especially J. Christopher King, Origen on the Song of Songs as the Spirit of Scripture: The 
Bridegroom’s Perfect Marriage-Song (Oxford: 2005), 6-7. 
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his exile from Alexandria in Caesarea. According to Eusebius, Origen wrote the 
first five books of his Commentary in Athens sometime after 240, and the other 
five at a later date in Caesarea.® 

Origen was aware of Rabbi Akiva’s work on the Song, and Origen wrote his 
Commentary with the intention of demonstrating the analogous relevance of 
the Song to the Christian canon.® Origen also may have been influenced by 
Hippolytus of Rome, who composed the first known Christian commentary on 
the Song, as evidenced by some similar themes, though it is also possible that 
the two wrote their works independently.’ Origen’s Commentary and Homilies 
were copied and recopied through the centuries, and his Homilies in particular 
were popular in the Middle Ages.® In the preface to his Latin translation of 
Origen’s Homilies, Jerome famously wrote, “In his other works, Origen habit- 
ually excels all others. In this commentary [on the Song of Songs] he excelled 
himself.” 

In the prologue of his commentary, Origen asserts that the Song is not 
meant for those who are still spiritually infants or children, or those who are 
still nourished by the milk of Christ and are not yet ready for the strong meat 
of the Song.!° He explains that the spiritually immature person is affected by 
bodily passions and “will twist the whole manner of his hearing of it away from 
the inner spiritual man and on to the outward and carnal.” Instead, Origen 


5 Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 6.32. 

McGuckin, The Westminster Handbook to Origen, 31. 

For the varying views see Hans Boersma, “Nuptial Reading: Hippolytus, Origen, and 
Ambrose on the Bridal Couple of the Song of Songs,’ Calvin Theological Journal 51 (2016), 
237; Elizabeth A. Clark, “Origen, the Jews, and the Song of Songs: Allegory and Polemic 
in Christian Antiquity,’ in Perspectives on the Song of Songs, ed. Anselm C. Hagedorn 
(Beihefte Zur Zeitschrift Fur Die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft) 346 (New York: 2005), 
278-79. Clark notes that both authors use a dialogue form, describe Solomon’s purpose in 
his three books, and establish a pattern of reunion of Jews and Gentiles in the Christian 
faith; R.P.C. Hanson, Allegory and Event: A Study of the Sources and Significance of Origen’s 
Interpretation of Scripture (Louisville: 2002), 16; For a recent commentary and translation 
of the text of Hippolytus of Rome, see Yancy Smith, The Mystery of Anointing: Hippolytus’ 
Commentary on the Song of Songs in Social and Critical Contexts: Texts, Translations, and 
Comprehensive Study (Piscataway, NJ: 2015). 

8 Clark, “Origen, the Jews, and the Song of Songs,” 274, n. 1. Clark notes that portions of 
Origen on the Song were included in the writings of Gregory the Great, Bede, Isidore of 
Seville, the Glossa ordinaria, and Bernard of Clairvaux. 

9 See McGuckin, The Westminster Handbook to Origen, 31. 

10 Origen. The Song of Songs Commentary and Homilies, 22. All of Origen’s quotes in this 
chapter come from Lawson's translation of the Latin and will follow his pagination. R.P. 
Lawson, ed. and trans., Origen: The Song of Songs Commentary and Homilies (ACW) 26 
(Westminster: 1957). 

11 Origen, The Song of Songs Commentary and Homilies, 22. 
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suggests reserving the Song for the very last, first going through a scriptural 
course of study that begins with Genesis. 

Origen attributes the Song to Solomon and situates the work as the final 
of a trio: Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Song of Songs. He further explains that 
these three follow the branches of learning traditionally called Ethics, Physics, 
and Enoptics, which he now terms moral, natural, and inspective. By this, he 
explains that the study called moral offers grounding that leads to virtue, the 
one called natural examines nature, and the study called inspective “is that 
by which we go beyond things seen and contemplate somewhat of things 
divine and heavenly, beholding them with the mind alone, for they are beyond 
the range of bodily sight.”!2 Origen’s suggested course of training begins with 
Genesis and progresses through the works of Solomon, absorbing the moral 
science of Proverbs, renouncing the world through Ecclesiastes, and finally 
culminating with the Song through which “he will surely reach out for the 
things unseen and eternal which, with spiritual meaning verily but under cer- 
tain secret metaphors of love, are taught in the Song of Songs.’!3 Thus, Origen 
situates the Song in the final stage of the mystical ascent to and contemplation 
of the divine. 

Origen routinely describes the male lover in the text as the Bridegroom 
Christ and the female as the Bride soul. He identifies the Song’s skopos, or pur- 
pose, as the love and desire that draws the human to the divine. The key differ- 
ence between Origen’s Commentary and his Homilies is the allegorical identity 
of the Bride: the Commentary regularly identifies the Bride as the individual 
soul, while the Homilies identify her as the broader collection of souls in the 
Church. It is possible that this represents a development of Origen’s theologi- 
cal priorities, but it seems more likely the result of a shift in audience and occa- 
sion, as the Homilies would presumably have been delivered to the broader 
Church. 

Perhaps the single most difficult aspect of studying Origen’s work is the lim- 
ited access we have to the original Greek. Of his Commentary, only a few frag- 
ments of the Greek remain, and of his Homilies no Greek is currently known. 
R.P. Lawson’s English translation of the Commentary is based on the Latin ver- 
sion of Rufinus, and his translation of the Homilies is from the Latin version 
made by Jerome.!* The Commentary is not complete, but it represents a large 


12 Origen, The Song of Songs Commentary and Homilies, 40. 

13 Origen, The Song of Songs Commentary and Homilies, 43-44. 

14 RP. Lawson, “Introduction,” in Origen: The Song of Songs Commentary and Homilies, 3—4. 
For more on the Greek fragments and scholia, see also King, Origen on the Song of Songs, 
12, N. 41. 
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fragment of the original, and the Homilies consist of only three of the origi- 
nal ten.! The Homilies stop at 2:14 while the Commentary covers a single verse 
more, less than half of the original ten books.!® 

A second prominent early Christian theologian to comment on the Song was 
Athanasius of Alexandria, born between 295 and 299. Athanasius became bishop 
of Alexandria in 328, exercising a “tumultuously intermittent reign over the 
Egyptian Church for almost half of the 4th century.” We know of Athanasius’ 
commentary on the Song from the great Byzantine scholar Photius, who stated 
that “the style is clear, like that of all his writings. But neither this nor any other 
of his works with which I am acquainted approaches the grace and beauty of 
the letters containing an apology for his flight and an account of his exile.”!8 
Johannes Quasten notes that the commentary is lost aside from a few fragments 
retained in Catenae and printed in the Benedictine edition.!? It is unclear whether 
Athanasius’ commentary was known to Gregory of Nyssa. Thus, we know almost 
nothing about Athanasius’ interpretive approach to the Song. 

Gregory of Nyssa likely wrote his homilies around the year 391 in answer to a 
request from Lady Olympias, a wealthy widow.?° Lady Olympias was an ascetic 
whom Theodosius had sentenced to “domestic exile” because she refused to 
marry after her husband’s premature death.2! Gregory was born around 335 
in Cappadocia to a large family of ten children. Gregory was the youngest of 
the so-called Cappadocian Fathers: Gregory of Nyssa (often called the Mystic), 
his older brother Basil of Caesarea (the Great), and their friend Gregory of 
Nazianzus (the Theologian). Gregory Thaumaturgos brought the teachings of 
Origen to Cappadocia, and this is likely where Gregory encountered Origen’s 
works.22 Gregory’s In Canticum Canticorum (Homilies on the Song of Songs) is 


15 Lawson, “Introduction,” 4. 

16 Clark, “Origen, the Jews, and the Song of Songs,” 279. 

17 Khaled Anatolios, Athanasius (New York: 2004), 2. 

18 Johannes Quasten, Patrology: The Golden Age of Greek Patristic Literature From the Council 
of Nicaea to the Council of Chalcedon, reprint edition, vol. 3 (Notre Dame: 1986), 38. 

19 Quasten, Patrology, 38. 

20 For more on the date and the setting of the work, see J.B. Cahill, “The Date and Setting of 
Gregory of Nyssa’s Commentary on the Song of Songs,” The Journal of Theological Studies 
32 (1981): 447-60. 

21 J. Warren Smith, Passion and Paradise: Human and Divine Emotion in the Thought of 
Gregory of Nyssa (New York: 2004), 203. Boersma notes the paradox of an ascetic widow 
requesting a commentary on a text that appeals to fleshly desires and passions, and he 
suggests that for Gregory this paradox “lies at the heart both of his understanding of the 
Song of Songs and of his view of salvation.” Hans Boersma, Embodiment and Virtue in 
Gregory of Nyssa: An Anagogical Approach (Oxford: 2013), 78. 

22 Anthony Meredith, Gregory of Nyssa (New York: 1999), 2. 
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among the last of his works written before his death in 395.73 As such, many 
modern scholars view this work as the apogee of his spiritual and theologi- 
cal work. 

Gregory’s dedicatory letter explains that the Homilies were originally deliv- 
ered “in the presence of the assembly” and “during the days of fasting,’ which 
Richard Norris interprets to mean that they were addressed to the typical con- 
gregation at Nyssa during the season of Lent, likely on weekdays.?* Gregory’s 
associates took notes on the homilies, which he then supplemented and reor- 
dered into the text as it stands today. In this letter, he also defends his exegeti- 
cal method of allegory “in response to the people who lay it down as a law that 
one is not to seek from the inspired words any meaning that goes beyond the 
obvious sense of the text.”25 He then both indicates his debt to and departure 
from Origen.?6 

While Origen had limited his audience to the spiritually mature, Gregory 
begins his Homilies with a prefatory letter to Lady Olympias in which he 
explains that his homilies are not intended to be “of assistance to [her] in the 
conduct of [her] life” but are on the contrary to give “some direction to more 
fleshly folk for the sake of the spiritual and immaterial welfare of their souls.’2” 
Like Origen, Gregory “portrays a line of progress from the elementary moral 
teachings of Proverbs, through the enlightenment and purification worked by 
Ecclesiastes, to the higher ‘philosophy’ of the Song.” While he mimics Origen 
in describing the path of spiritual ascent, he departs from him by not limiting 
this text to those who are further along the path. Indeed, Norris suggests that 
Gregory intends this text for all baptized Christians, not simply the spiritually 
mature.?8 


23 Likely, along with The Life of Moses and On Perfection. Richard A. Norris, 
“Introduction: Gregory of Nyssa and His Fifteen Homilies on the Song of Songs,” in 
Gregory of Nyssa: Homilies on the Song of Songs (Writings from the Greco-Roman World) 
13 (Atlanta: 2013), xx. 

24 Norris, “Introduction,” xxi. 

25 Gregory of Nyssa, Homily Preface, 11. 

26 For more on similarities and differences between Gregory and Origen, see Anthony 
Meredith, The Cappadocians (New York: 1995), 78-89; Anthony Meredith, “Plato’s ‘Cave’ 
(Republic, Vii 514a-517e) in Origen, Plotinus, and Gregory of Nyssa” (Studia Patristica) 27 
(Louvain: 1993), 49-61; Anthony Meredith, “Origen’s De Principiis and Gregory of Nyssa’s 
Oratio Catechetica,’ Heythrop Journal 36 (1995), 1-14; Anthony Meredith, “Origen and 
Gregory of Nyssa on the Lord’s Prayer,’ Heythrop Journal 43.3 (July 2002): 344-56. 

27 Gregory of Nyssa, Homily Preface, 3. 

28 Norris, “Introduction,” xxxv. 
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Gregory follows Origen in identifying the Song’s skopos as the love and desire 
that draw the human to the divine. Norris, however, notes a distinct qualifica- 
tion Gregory makes: 


He does not share the Platonist distaste for that which is unlimited and 
therefore indefinable. As Plato himself at least hinted, Gregory sees the 
ultimate Good as that which is “beyond being” and therefore as infinite, 
beyond intelligibility. Hence he does not perceive mutability or finitude 
simply as the source of evil. He clearly sees—or wants to see—human 
perfection to consist in this unending change in the direction of a Good 
that has no limit, and this idea is one of the themes that is built into his 
version of the skopos of the Song.?° 


Indeed, this depiction of mutability will prove to be the key difference that 
underlies the many similarities between the two texts. It represents not only a 
difference in how each understands the divine, but it also signifies a key differ- 
ence in how each understands humanity. For Gregory, mutability is an ally that 
can assist one on the journey to God; for Origen, mutability is an opponent to 
be shaken off on the journey to God. 

The methodological challenge of reading Origen’s Commentary is unique: we 
only have access to most of his works in translation, leaving open the con- 
stant question of how much the text represents Origen and how much the text 
represents his translators. While Gregory’s Homilies do not present that meth- 
odological difficulty, his text does pose its own challenge. It is not a simple 
exegesis of the Song of Songs; instead, it is a text that mimics the author’s the- 
ology by pointing beyond itself towards something truly ineffable. Gregory’s 
use of allegory correlates with his understanding of the structure of reality 
divided into two realms: perceptible and intelligible.2° As Norris points out, 
“Gregory's Platonism, then, is a strictly Christian Platonism in the sense that 
the difference between perceptible reality and intelligible reality is in prac- 
tice subordinated to the further, biblical distinction between Creator and crea- 
ture.”3! In other words, God is beyond the intelligible realm in the darkness 
of incomprehension. As such, the text eludes easy interpretation through its 
repetitions and reinterpretations. Giulio Maspero writes, “The redoubling 
that characterizes the exegetical methodology of Gregory is also immediately 
evident: the Cappadocian constantly tries to undermine any possibility of a 


29 Norris, “Introduction,” xxxvii-xxxviii. 
30 ~—C Norris, “Introduction,” xxiv. 
31 Norris, “Introduction,” xxvi. 
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univocal interpretation of the metaphors in the Song, indicating a dual pos- 
sibility of exegesis.”3? Gregory’s shifting interpretations are consistent in one 
respect: they serve to point beyond themselves showing that his exegetical 
method mimics his theology: the indefinable text mimics the ineffable theol- 
ogy. I will return to this theme in section 2. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia departed from the conventional wisdom of his time 
regarding the allegorical nature of the Song. Theodore (c.350—428) was born in 
Antioch, studied under Libanius, and was close friends with John Chrysostom, 
who convinced Theodore to enter a monastery before his zoth birthday. Theodore 
later left to marry, but Chrysostom persuaded him to return to the monastic life. It 
is unclear whether Theodore wrote a full commentary on the Song; but, according 
to the Acts of the Fifth Council (553), Theodore regarded the Song as love poetry 
Solomon composed to justify his marriage with the Egyptian princess. He refused 
to grant it any allegorical significance and concluded that it should not be in the 
canon.®? Though esteemed by his contemporaries, Theodore was condemned as a 
heretic 125 years after his death, in part for his views on the Song,*4 

Theodoret of Cyrus was born in 393 in Antioch, educated in its monas- 
teries, and served as bishop of Cyrus for 35 years.3° Theodoret had hoped to 
begin his exegetical career with a Commentary on the Psalms, but he instead 
began with his Commentary on the Song of Songs by request. In this work, 
Theodoret completely rejected the literal interpretation of the love between a 
man and a woman, and he utterly repudiates Theodore of Mopsuestia’s views 
as “a story not even fitting in the mouth of crazy women.’* Theodoret instead 
favored a completely spiritual interpretation, and he follows Origen in iden- 
tifying the Church as the Bride and Christ as the Spouse, as well as in the tri- 
adic path of Solomon's works. It is unclear if Theodoret had direct access to 
Origen’s Commentary, or if he had contact only through an intermediary, such 
as Eusebius.3” Though Theodoret’s text has much in common with Origen’s, 
Theodoret leans even further into the allegorical. 


32 Giulio Maspero, “The In Canticum in Gregory's Theology: Introduction and Gliederung,” 
in Gregory of Nyssa: In Canticum Canticorum. Analytical and Supporting Studies, ed. Giulio 
Maspero, Miguel Brugarolas, and Ilaria Vigorelli (Supplements to Vigiliae Christianae) 150 
(Leiden: 2018), 21. 

33 J. Cheryl Exum, Song of Songs: A Commentary (The Old Testament Library) 
(Louisville: 2005), 73. 

34  Quasten, Patrology, 3:401. 

35 Quasten, Patrology, 3:536. 

36  Quasten, Patrology, 3:540. 

37 Robert C. Hill, “Introduction,” in Theodoret of Cyrus: Commentary on the Song of Songs 
(Brisbane: 2001), 8. 
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This is a brief survey of the history of Eastern Patristic interpretation of 
the Song of Songs illustrated by the key figures. The texts of Athanasius and 
Theodore of Mopsuestia are lost to us, and the text of Theodoret of Cyrus 
largely repeats the themes of Origen. The most significant figures from this 
time are Origen and Gregory of Nyssa, both of whom used the Song to artic- 
ulate their understanding of the nature of the mystical union between the 
human and the divine, and I will explore these two authors and the interplay 
between their texts in section two. 


3 Wounds of Love 


Origen’s commentary laid the foundation for the mystical interpretation of the 
Song, and Gregory’s text built on that foundation, developing and departing 
from Origen’s approach at key points. In what follows, I will show how each 
author uses the Song to encapsulate some of his most important theological 
points about God, about humanity, and about the Church. Though they inter- 
pret the pieces differently, they share that the underlying skopos of the Song is 
the mystical union between the divine and the human, illustrated through the 
“wound of love.” Although they both employ the same metaphor of the wound 
of love to represent this mystical union, they interpret the metaphor very dif- 
ferently, demonstrating their diverging views of God and of humanity. 

Origen’s Commentary on the Song of Songs has been called the “first great 
work of Christian Mysticism.”3* John McGuckin writes of the text, “Almost 
all Christian spiritual and ascetic literature, ever since, has been indebted to 
Origen’s foundational architecture of Christian mysticism.”°° Because it is such 
a seminal text which has been the subject of countless studies, this essay can- 
not treat it comprehensively; I will focus on some of Origen’s key contributions 
and significant disputes about his work. Origen is, perhaps, most famous for his 
hermeneutical approach to scripture, and his Commentary offers both a prime 
example of that approach as well as fodder for contemporary debates. One of 
the significant points of contention is whether Origen’s allegorical approach 
devalues the “literal” aspect of the text. One complicating factor is that Origen 
approaches the text of the Song as a drama or a play: 


38 Lawson, “Introduction,” 6. 
39 McGuckin, The Westminster Handbook to Origen, 31. 
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It seems to me that this little book is an epithalamium, that is to say, a 
marriage-song, which Solomon wrote in the form of a drama ... For we 
call a thing a drama, such as the enaction of a story on the stage, when 
different characters are introduced and the whole structure of the narra- 
tive consists in their comings and goings among themselves.*° 


From what we can tell, identifying the Song as a drama or play is original to 
Origen, though it was often copied by later authors.*! This framing dimin- 
ishes the historical approach to the text, and further raises the question of the 
importance of the /etter of the text. 

Origen was not the only author from his time to craft an allegorical inter- 
pretation of scripture, but he is the most significant early Christian figure to 
recommend an allegorical interpretation of the Song of Songs. Throughout 
puerile play,” 
wild imagination,” “fallacious hermeneutics,” and of 
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history, various scholars have accused Origen of “extravagances, 
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“strange ramblings, 
employing a “chimerical method” in relation to his allegorical method.** More 
recently, some scholars have tempered the accusatory tone, but they still point 
to Origen’s pure allegorical method as an elision of the literal.4° For example, 
R.W. Corney writes, “in Origen’s view the Song was intended by its author 
Solomon to be read as an allegory, and it never functioned in any other way.’4+ 

Still more recently, there has been a move to understand Origen as valuing 
the literal interpretation, even if he treats it minimally.*5 Much of this argu- 
ment rests on the position that Origen may emphasize the spiritual interpreta- 
tion while not downplaying the erotic nature of the text. For example, Joseph 
Trigg writes, “Although Origen believes that the Song of Songs has an entirely 


40 Origen, The Song of Songs Commentary and Homilies, 26:21-22. 

41 Lorenzo Perrone, “‘The Bride at the Crossroads’: Origen’s Dramatic Interpretation of 
the Song of Songs,’ Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses 82 (2006), 81. Clark notes that 
Hippolytus and Origen may have been encouraged in this direction “by the Septuagint 
version of the text (at least as preserved in Codex Sinaiticus) and some manuscripts of 
the Vetus Latina, which had assigned various verses to different characters: a bride, a 
groom, and choruses of young men and women.” Clark, “Origen, the Jews, and the Song of 
Songs,” 279. 

42 See de Lubac for a summary of such scholars’ accusations: Henri de Lubac, History and 
Spirit: The Understanding of Scripture According to Origen (San Francisco: 2007), 15ff. 

43 See for example, R.W. Corney, “What Does ‘Literal Meaning’ Mean? Some Commentaries 
on the Song of Songs,” Anglican Theological Review 80.4 (1998): 494-516. See A. Nygren, 
Erés et agape. La notion chrétienne de l'amour et ses transformations, 11° Partie, Livre 1°", 
Paris, 1952 (Stockholm: 1930), 172-73. King, Origen on the Song of Songs, 39. 

44 Corney, “What Does ‘Literal Meaning’ Mean?” 500. 

45 See, for example, Boersma, “Nuptial Reading.” 
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spiritual meaning and considers it dangerous for the immature, he resolutely 
affirms its eroticism.”*6 Similarly, though J. Christopher King argues for a bodi- 
less text, he does not equate this with a body-negative theology for Origen, argu- 
ing that Origen’s use of human eros to illuminate the mystical union between 
Christ and the Church/soul affirms a positive value of human sexuality.*” Peter 
Brown similarly acknowledges the erotics of the text, but only as a feature that 
points to what it lacks: literal human eros is but a pale shadow compared to 
spiritual divine eros.*® More positively, Patricia Cox Miller emphasizes the 
erotics of the text as drawing the word and reader together.t9 Indeed, though 
he softens the literal interpretation to characters in a dramatic play, Origen still 
highlights the literal physical attraction of both the Bride and the Bridegroom. 
The Bride is vexed “by the inward wound of love” and longs for her spouse’s 
kisses.5° Origen describes the Bridegroom peering through the windows at the 
Bride in Song of Songs 2:9: “Then, being himself moved now with something 
of love for the Bride ... looks through these nets and speaks to the Bride.”>! 
In other words Origen does not shy away from the literal physical sexual love 
between the Bride and the Bridegroom, though he does soften it to a dramatic 
play, rather than a historical situation. As demonstrated by this brief overview, 
the issue of the spirit versus the letter, or the allegorical versus the literal, in 
Origen’s work more broadly and in his Commentary on the Song more specifi- 
cally is hardly settled and provides fertile ground for further scholarship. 

Within Origen’s allegorical interpretation of the Song, he offers a unique eccle- 
siology that imagines a preexistent Church. Origen follows Clement of Alexandria 
in his description of the Church that was present from even before humanity was 
created.*? Indeed, in describing the Church, Origen writes, 


For you must please not think that she is called the Bride or the Church 
only from the time when the Saviour came in flesh; she is so called from 
the beginning of the human race and from the very foundation of the 
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world-indeed, if I may look for the origin of this high mystery under Paul’s 
guidance, even before the foundation of the world.53 


In his introduction to the text, Lawson links Origen’s concept of the preexistent 
Church to his understanding of predestination: the consummation of the Logos 
and the Church only takes place in the Incarnation, but the Church is “Sponsa 
Christi’ from before the creation of the world.54 The Church was predestined to be 
the Bride of Christ from before the foundation of the world. 

John Cavadini has argued for a similar link between Origen’s preexistent Church 
and his understanding of predestination.” He begins by tracing the development 
of Origen’s idea of the preexistent Church to the Shepherd of Hermas, where the 
enslaved Hermas is granted a vision in which the Church appears to him as an 


na 


aged lady. Hermas learns that the Church, or “lady,” “was created before all things 
... and for her sake the world was framed.” Cavadini explains that Origen cites 
the context of this passage in On First Principles and depicts the Church simi- 
larly in his Commentary on the Song of Songs; particularly, the Church is called 
Bride “from the beginning of the human race and from the very foundation of 
the world-indeed ... even before the foundation of the world.”” Cavadini draws 
Origen’s theology of a preexistent Church back to a doctrine of God: “whether or 
not the Church in any form actually existed yet ... the love of God toward creation 
is such that it is already and always the love of a Bridegroom.’** Thus, for Cavadini, 
Origen’s ecclesiology of a preexistent Church is really a theology of “the love of 
God in Christ.”59 

Cavadini further notes how significant it is that Origen expands his under- 
standing of the Bride to include the “whole rational creation.”®° From this, 
Cavadini argues that while Hermas had proposed that the world was created 
for the sake of the Church, Origen inverts the relationship: “Namely, that the 
Church was created for the sake of the world, such that through the Church as 
she is perfected, God's love for the world is perfecting the world until there is 
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no enemy left.”6! Cavadini here links Origen’s understanding of the preexistent 
Church to his broader idea of apokatastasis: the restitution of all creation to 
God.®? Cavadini writes, “Thus the whole world, and in particular the world of 
all rational creatures (which we know from On First Principles is inseparable 
from the rest of the world, including matter) finds its destiny and its identity as 
beloved in and through the Church as Bride.”83 The preexistent Church, there- 
fore, is the filter through which all creation is ultimately saved. 

Tied closely to Origen’s understanding of apokatastasis is his interpreta- 
tion of the relationship between Jews and Gentiles. Elizabeth Clark writes, 
“Throughout his exposition of the Song of Songs, Origen argues for the superi- 
ority of the Gospel to the Law, yet strongly underscores the worth of the Hebrew 
tradition.” Indeed, while Origen asserts that the Bridegroom’s breasts are bet- 
ter than wine—that is, Christ’s wisdom and knowledge are better than the Law 
and Prophets—he nevertheless asserts that the wine is good. In fact, the wine 
is served to ready the Bride to receive the better drink of Christ, and later in 
the text, the Bride catches a glimpse of the Bridegroom (Christ) through the 
windows of the Law and Prophets. 

Clark notes that Origen is following the pattern of Paul in Romans. He some- 
times identifies the Bride as the Gentiles: for example, in his treatment of the 
phrase “black and beautiful” in Song 1:5. Elsewhere, however, he identifies her 
as Israel: the Law was her betrothal gift and the Law was her pedagogue, both 
to prepare her for Christ.®° The significance is that the Bridegroom is portrayed 
as wooing both Jew and Gentile: “Origen, following Paul, asserts that when 
the fullness of the Gentiles has come in, Israel shall receive a second call.”66 
From this analysis, Clark asks: “did the Jewish presence in Caesarea influence 
Origen’s writings on the Song of Songs?”® In Clark’s assessment, this is entirely 
possible, perhaps even likely. In fact, she notes that the text could have been 
“part of a contemporary interpretive debate,” which merits further scholarly 
work.® 
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Origen’s allegorical approach to scripture allows him to draw together var- 
ious threads that he weaves into a coherent theological picture. His depiction 
of the preexistent Church ties together with his understanding of predestina- 
tion and apokatastasis. Combined, these serve to return to his understanding 
of the skopos that underscores the whole text: God’s love for humanity and 
the mystical union between the human and the divine. I return to this cen- 
tral theme of mystical love and union between the divine and human, which 
is present throughout Origen’s Commentary. As I have illustrated, this theme 
runs beneath his depiction of the preexistent Church, predestination, and 
apokatastasis, but it is best encapsulated in Origen’s unique metaphor of the 
mystical union as a wound of love. Indeed, McGuckin credits Origen with first 
linking the mystical ascent to the wound of love: “Thus in Origen began that 
long Christian association of mystical ascent with the theme of the ‘wounds 
of love’ that would so characteristically mark it through long succeeding cen- 
turies.”©° Similarly Lawson cites Origen as the founder of concepts such as the 
scintilla animae and the spiritual marriage that became so prominent with 
later mystics.”° 

Origen first brings up this wound in the Prologue to his Commentary: 


If, then, a man can so extend his thinking as to ponder and consider the 
beauty and the grace of all the things that have been created in the Word, 
the very charm of them will so smite him, the grandeur of their bright- 
ness will so pierce him as a chosen dart—as says the prophet—that he 
will suffer from the dart Himself a saving wound, and will be kindled with 
the blessed fire of His love.” 


In this passage, Origen describes the Logos as a dart that will pierce the person 
who is contemplating the beauty of the divine, inflicting a wound and sparking 
love within her. In his analysis of this passage, there are resonances with the 
Greek myth of Eros and Psyche. In that tale, Eros falls in love with Psyche, awak- 
ens her with one of his arrows, turns her immortal, and marries her. In Origen’s 
version Christ plays the role of Eros and the Church plays the role of Psyche 
in the mystical union.”? Indeed, as in the tale of Eros and Psyche, Origen links 
the wounding dart with transforming love: “And the soul is moved by heavenly 
love and longing when, having clearly beheld the beauty and the fairness of 
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the Word of God, it falls deeply in love with His loveliness and receives from 
the Word Himself a certain dart and wound of love.””2 Wisdom, Might, Justice, 
and Goodness also cause similar wounds, but they are all encompassed in the 
broader wound of Love: “But the one wound that includes all these is that 
wound of charity with which the Bride declares she has been wounded.””4 

As Origen describes it, the wound is the cause of the Bride's love for the 
Bridegroom, as she was enkindled to love only after being pierced by the dart. 
This suggests that the Bride is relatively passive in the process, simply awaiting 
the divine dart. The dart enflames her love, but it also causes a health-bestowing 
wound and a saving wound.” This suggests that the Bride was in a state of sick- 
ness or disease prior to the wound, and she was in danger and in need of sav- 
ing. However, not all wounds are so health-bestowing,. While the darts of God 
lead to a wound of salvation, Origen explains, “so also are there the fiery darts 
of the wicked one with which the soul who is not protected by the shield of faith 
is wounded unto death.””6 These darts can be protected against by the shield 
of faith that extinguishes their fire and prevents their entrance. Origen here 
distinguishes between two kinds of wounds: wounds by the wicked one cause 
death, while the wounds of Love bestow health and salvation. The Bride can 
use the shield of faith to prevent the wounds of death, but she must await the 
divine dart for the saving wound of love. 

The wound of Love stands alone as health-bestowing, inverted from all 
other wounds that lead to disease and sickness. While the wound of love is 
assuredly a source of pride, with its health and salvation conferred, it is also a 
reminder of prior shame. After all, a health-bestowing wound implies that one 
was not in a state of health prior to the wound. The wound, even interpreted 
in a positive light, is a reminder of a shameful prior disease-ridden state. It is a 
reminder that humanity is mutable, and mutability can go in either direction. 
As Panayiotis Tzamalikos writes, “Origen maintained as a cardinal doctrine 
that a human being could be transformed to either lower or higher ranks of 
life, thus becoming a daemon or an angel during another cosmic period.””” 
Thus, the wound for Origen is simultaneously a source of pride and a reminder 
of shame. It is an image of the precarity of humanity’s mutability. 
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Though Origen is credited as the author who popularized the wound of love 
in the Christian tradition, his treatment of the metaphor is relatively mini- 
mal compared to later authors, and I turn now to Gregory of Nyssa, who will 
develop the metaphor further. 

Gregory of Nyssa’s Homilies on the Song of Songs has seen a resurgence in 
popularity in recent years, most notably as the subject of the x111 International 
Colloquium on Gregory of Nyssa in Rome in 2014 and the resulting proceed- 
ings.’8 By his own admission, Gregory drew heavily on Origen, following his 
basic hermeneutical approach and agreeing with Origen’s sense of the under- 
lying skopos of the text. While Origen’s text epitomized mystical union with 
the wound of love metaphor, Gregory’s text develops that metaphor further. 
As such, this single metaphor serves as a microcosm for Gregory’s theology in 
the broader text, bringing together his views of God, of humanity, and of the 
Church. 

Gregory’s Homily 4 centers on Song 1:15-2:7, and here I will focus further 
on Song 2:5: “Encompass me with apples, for I have been wounded by love.””9 
Gregory develops Origen’s analysis of the dart to describe the “arrow that lies 
deep in her heart.’®° In focusing on the wound, Gregory explains that it is nei- 
ther harmful nor shameful, but it is instead worthy of praise because the archer 
is God.®! Gregory writes: 


But the archer who discharges the arrow is love. From Holy Scripture, 
however, we have learned that God is love (cf. 1 John 4:8, 16), and he dis- 
charges his own chosen arrow (cf. Isa 49:2)—the Only Begotten God—at 
those who are being saved, having smeared over the triple point of the 
barb with the Spirit of life (the barb is faith).8? 


Here, Gregory uses the arrow as a metaphor for the Trinity: the archer is God the 
Father, the arrow itself is the Son, and the barb is faith that has been smeared 
with the Spirit. Thus, the Father shoots the arrow of the Son, whose tip of faith 
has been smeared with the Holy Spirit, into the heart of the Bride. Barbs, of 
course, function to prevent easy removal, so the barb of faith secures the arrow 
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firmly in the Bride’s heart. To be wounded by love, then, is to be partially united 
with God through the arrow. 

For Origen, faith was a shield that could prevent harmful wounds, but it 
did not play a role in the wound of Love. For Gregory, however, faith is the 
very barb or tip of the arrow that is shot into the Bride. It is interesting to note 
that the source of faith is God, not the Bride herself.83 Thus, the wound signi- 
fies a shift from a state of faithlessness to a state of faithfulness, as opposed to 
Origen’s interpretation that the wound signifies a shift from a state of sickness 
to a state of health. 

While faith comes from God, this does not imply that the Bride is passive, as 
in Origen, doing nothing in the process. Rather, Gregory writes: 


These are the ways in which she opened a way into her soul for the Word, 
having rent the veil of her heart, that is, the flesh. When I say “flesh,” what 
I mean is “the old humanity” (Col 3:9), which the divine apostle com- 
mands to be stripped off and put aside by those who are going to wash 
off the filth of the soul's feet in the bath of the Word. So whoever has 
taken off the old humanity and rent the veil of the heart has opened an 
entrance for the Word.8+ 


The archer’s wound, then, is not the first step of the metaphor. Rather, one 
must make an opening first by stripping off the old humanity in the process 
of baptism and tearing the veil of the heart to make an opening for the Word. 
Gregory explains the metaphor of tearing the veil: “one removes the veil of 
the flesh (cf. 2 Cor 3:6) by mortifying one’s earthly members (cf. Col 3:5) and 
in this way opens to the Word the door through which he makes the soul his 
home.”85 

The Bride can prepare herself for union with God through the kiss of bap- 
tism and by mortifying her flesh, but this can only make the tiniest of open- 
ings.8° Gregory writes: 
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She opens the door when she has drawn back the veil of her heart. She 
has pulled away from the door the curtain of the flesh. The gateway of 
the soul is thrown fully open, in order that the King of Glory may come 
in. But the generous space that the gateway affords turns out to be a 
tiny hole, narrow and confined. Through it the hand of the Bridegroom 
will scarcely pass, and least of all the Bridegroom himself, so as to come 
inside and touch the soul who wants to see the Bridegroom. Her gain 
consists in no more than this: to know that that hand belongs to the One 
she longs for.8” 


Though she has been cleansed by the kiss of baptism, has torn the veil of her 
heart to create an opening for the Word, and has been wounded by the Triune 
Arrow, the Bride discovers that the opening, even fully thrown open, is actually 
tiny, narrow, and confined. The finite nature of humanity, even cast wide open, 
still cannot contain the infinite nature of God. She does not yet know God; 
she merely knows that the hand belongs to the one whom she longs to know. 
Natalie Carnes writes of this metaphor: “In order to make way for the possi- 
bilities of human becoming, the self must be wounded and broken open. It is 
this second version of human nature to which Gregory appeals, then, when he 
describes the bride as ‘wounded by love. The Bridegroom breaks into the finite 
intactness of the self to open the self onto the infinite.”88 

All of this, Gregory explains, is merely the beginning of the journey. Merging 
the archery metaphor with the marriage metaphor, Gregory explains that the 
Bride, once the target of the arrow, is transformed and brought into union with 
the arrow: “The soul, therefore, who a little before was the arrow’s target, now 
sees herself, in the arrow’s place, in the hands of the archer—with the right 
hand and the left hand grasping the arrow differently.’° The arrow brings the 
divine to the human, who is then transformed into the arrow and redirected 
back to the “good target” of the divine. Linked to Christ's wounds, she now fol- 
lows the path back to the source. In her transformation, she in turn can trans- 
form others: 


And when she has received in her heart the elect arrow, she herself in 
turn, by this sweet wound, becomes an arrow in the hands of the archer, 
as the hand on the left directs her head toward the goal on high, while 
the right hand pulls the arrow to itself. After this, as one who has already 
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come to perfection, she instructs the rest in her discourse about eager- 
ness for the same goal, arousing their zeal for love by using an oath.%° 


As the Bride is transformed through her union with the Bridegroom, she can 
pass this on to others who are beginning their own journeys. Carnes describes 
the process: “Becoming the friend of God requires becoming a friend to the 
afflicted”! Being wounded by the arrow transforms us into the arrow. The 
arrow is directed back to God, but it is simultaneously also directed to the 
world to bring others along on the spiritual journey. In fact, Gregory explains 
that one can look to the Church to see Christ.92 So, others can look to those 
ahead of them on the journey to be guided on their own journeys. 

Still, the journey is not complete. Earlier in the process, the Bride removed 
the veil of her heart through mortifying her flesh and making an opening for 
the Word. As we learned there, that opening, which allowed the Triune arrow 
to wound and transform her, was but a tiny, narrow, and confined opening. In 
her finite nature, she could only receive the hand of the Bridegroom and long 
to know more. Although she had removed the first veil and received the hand, 
there is yet another veil. Gregory poses this seeming paradox: “How, then, does 
one who has been stripped of all covering still wear the veil that the guards 
now remove from her?”?3 The fact that she has another veil to remove should 
not be viewed as a hindrance or a step backwards. Rather, it is proof that she 
has made progress from her previous state: 


She who had removed that old tunic and been freed of all covering 
becomes so much purer than herself that by comparison with the purity 
that now becomes hers she does not seem to have taken off that cloth- 
ing but again, even after that former stripping, finds something on her 
to be taken off. Thus the ascent to the Divine shows that what she wears 
about her is coarser and heavier than what is forever being discovered. 
Hence by comparison with her present purity the previous removal of 
that tunic is itself like a veil, which in its turn is stripped away by those 
who find her. 
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This second veil is her former purity, now tarnished by comparison. Thus, Gregory 
sets up what appears to be a seemingly infinite series of veils. Like Russian nesting 
dolls, each one is removed to reveal yet another on her ascent, and each new veil 
is proof of her progress. 

The first veil is one the Bride removes herself, but the second veil is removed 
by the watchmen, who protect the walls of her soul. The doorways of this wall are 
her senses, so their removal of this veil finally allows her to see the one for whom 
she longs: 


And the removal of the veil, so that the eye, freed of what obscures it, gazes 
without interference on the Beauty it desires, is a good thing, as none can 
doubt who pays attention to the apostle. He attributes the removal of the 
veil to the power of the Spirit when he says: “But when one turns to the Lord, 
the veil is removed; and the Lord is the Spirit”. 2 Cor. 316-17% 


Here, Gregory links the removal of the veil to another wound. Like the former, 
this wound is one about which the Bride will boast because it is evidence of 
her progress and displays the Beauty in her now unveiled soul. 

Yet, this is not the only interpretation Gregory offers for the removal of the 
veil. As is his method throughout the Homilies, Gregory offers another inter- 
pretation as well. Maspero writes of this method, “Finally, there is an ump- 
teenth redoubling with respect to the veil, which can symbolize both the suc- 
cessive purifications (359,5—-362,17) intrinsic to the unlimited progression of 
the soul, and the development of love (369,14—370,13).’"9° In Gregory’s second 
interpretation of the same wound, he begins similarly. After her first wound, he 
explains, the Bride received merely the hand of the Bridegroom, as her finitude 
could not contain the Bridegroom’s infinitude. Gregory continues that she dis- 
covers how “she is in love with the Unattainable and is directing herself toward 
the Incomprehensible. At [the watchmen’s] hands she is, in a certain sense, 
struck and wounded by the hopelessness of what she seeks.”9” In this second 
interpretation, the wound is her hopelessness. Removing the veil, however, is 
a removal of this wound of hopelessness: “But the veil of her grief is removed 
when she learns that the true fruition of what she seeks is ever to make prog- 
ress in seeking and never to halt on the upward path, since her fulfilled desire 
ever generates a further desire for what is beyond her.’98 Even in this second 
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interpretation, Gregory explains that the removal of this second veil allows her 
to see her Beloved. This vision of the divine is not, of course, through the eye of 
her body, but through the eye of her soul: “Let us attend, then, to the one who 
has had her veil quite removed and looks toward the Truth with the uncovered 
eye of the soul.99 

Gregory’s interpretation of the wound is grounded in his concept that 
humans can participate in the process of the mystical union. The Bride can 
prepare the opening and remove the series of veils. Where Origen’s Bride pas- 
sively awaits the divine dart, Gregory’s Bride actively prepares an opening. For 
Gregory, God’s grace works synergistically with the Bride’s actions, as opposed 
to before her actions. For Gregory, mutability is an ally in the ascent toward 
heaven: “For the Word wishes us, mutable as we are by nature, not to decline 
into evil by our changing, but through unending growth for the better to make 
change cooperate in our ascent toward higher things. In this way, by means of 
the very mutability of our nature, we will be confirmed in an incapacity for 
evil,”100 

Gregory’s reference to an unending growth for the better, depicted by 
his removal of the series of veils in the wound, illustrates one of Gregory’s 
defining contributions to Christian thought, and represent a departure from 
Origen: Gregory’s notion of perpetual progress (epektasis).!°! Gregory most 
commonly uses Phil. 3:13 to illustrate the idea: perpetually “forgetting what lies 
behind and straining forward to what lies ahead, I press on toward the goal for 
the prize of the heavenly call of God in Christ Jesus” (NRSV). For Gregory, this 
perpetual ascension in progress will continue into heaven. Gregory’s theory of 
perpetual progress is not only a departure from Origen, but it also represents 
a departure from most Greek thought up until this point. Lucas Francisco 
Mateo-Seco writes of Gregory’s idea of epektasis, “With this conception of 
the human person as infinitely perfectible and therefore capable of perpetual 
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growth, Gregory parts company with Greek thought, which considers human 
perfection as accomplishment and immobility, ie. as the reaching of a term 
(telos). Instead, Gregory considers it as a perpetual progress.”102 

Gregory’s theory of perpetual progress brings together his anthropology and 
his theology. It is founded on his conception of the human who has both the 
ability to participate in the Divine life and the capacity for progress. It is also 
founded on his understanding of God as infinite and ineffable: “For according 
to the Master’s true statement, the person who is pure in heart sees God (cf. 
Matt 5:8), ever grasping in the mind as much as he is able to take in, in propor- 
tion to his capacity. Nevertheless, the infinity and incomprehensibility of the 
Godhead remains beyond all direct apprehension.”!°3 Because God is infinite, 
there is no end to the journey to God. 


4 Conclusion 


As I briefly outlined, there are a number of Eastern Patristic figures who wrote 
commentaries or homilies on the Song of Songs. Origen remains the most 
influential, as his text is often imitated or contested by later authors. Among 
such authors, Gregory of Nyssa uniquely draws from and departs from Origen’s 
text on a number of points, but most notably, Gregory expands the metaphor 
of the wound of love to describe the union between the divine and the human. 

Both authors use allegory to interpret the Song. In his book, Birth of the 
Symbol, Peter Struck traces competing views of allegory: allegorical critics who 
view symbols and enigmas as a hindrance to meaning and allegorists who 
view these same pieces as “a deep well of wisdom, which everywhere nearly 
vibrates with arcane observations on the structure of the world and the place 
of humans and gods within it.”!4 Origen and Gregory inhabit the second cat- 
egory: in their allegorical interpretations of Song of Songs each employs the 
text as the very center of their systems of thought, drawing together seemingly 
divergent strands into a unified picture of the mystical union between the 
divine and human. However, each also uses allegory in different ways to illus- 
trate different points. 


102 Lucas Francisco Mateo-Seco, “Epektasis,” in The Brill Dictionary of Gregory of Nyssa, ed. 
Giulio Maspero (Leiden: 2010), 263. 

103 Gregory of Nyssa, Homilies on the Song of Songs, 259. 

104 Peter T. Struck, Birth of the Symbol: Ancient Readers at the Limits of Their Texts 
(Princeton: 2004), 4. 
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For Origen, allegorical interpretation is required when the literal interpre- 
tation would lead to a problematic understanding, particularly when it leads 
to a problematic view of God. This helps explain why Origen limits the text to 
the spiritually mature, as the spiritually immature could be led to misinterpret 
the erotic nature of the text. By contrast, Gregory does not similarly limit his 
audience, insisting that the Song of Songs provides a spiritual itinerary for all 
believers. Perhaps Origen retains the erotic element of the text because, for 
Origen, the text is really about God and not about humanity. Even Origen’s 
ecclesiology of the preexistent Church points to predestination and apoka- 
tastasis, serving to point to God’s love for humanity. In his depiction of the 
mystical wound, humanity plays a passive role, merely receiving the wound of 
love. Prior to the wound of love, Origen’s Bride was in a state of sickness, and 
she had no love for the divine. The wound of love was health-bestowing and 
served to enkindle her love. The mystical wound illustrates humanity’s pre- 
carity: humanity can change to become more like God, but humanity can also 
change to become less like God. Thus, the mystical wound of union, for Origen, 
really serves to point to God’s dramatic love for humanity. 

Gregory also uses allegory to describe the mystical union between God and 
humanity, but he does so in a different way than Origen. Like Origen, Gregory’s 
allegory also points to God, but unlike Origen, his point is not always about 
God’s love for humanity. Rather, it simultaneously serves to tell us about God 
and humanity. Gregory interprets and reinterprets the same text, finding dif- 
ferent allegorical meanings, such that his allegorical method points to his doc- 
trine of God: just as the text defies easy interpretation, so too, does God defy 
easy definition. The inscrutable text points to the ineffable God. 

Where Origen casts his net wide to discuss many topics that all converge to 
a singular point of God’s mystical love for humanity, Gregory inverts the pro- 
cess to draw out many meanings from a single metaphor of the wound of love. 
In Gregory’s hands, the wound of love is a metaphor that tells us about God, 
though interpreting it as a Trinitarian metaphor that illustrates God’s love for 
humanity. However, unlike Origen’s metaphor, Gregory’s metaphor also tells 
us about humanity. This could explain why, perhaps, Gregory does not limit 
the audience of his text to the spiritually mature, and it could also explain 
why he erases some of the eroticism of the text. In Gregory's hands, the wound 
of love demonstrates the mystical union as a synergy between Divine love for 
humanity and human love for divinity. Unlike Origen’s interpretation, human- 
ity already had love for God before receiving the wound of the arrow. The Bride 
does not acquire love, but rather acquires faith that seals the arrow in place. 
Gregory’s Bride prepares an opening for the arrow, and is transformed through 
her wound, becoming like the very arrow she desires. As such, she can turn her 
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attention back to the world to represent the arrow to other believers, while 
simultaneously being drawn to the target of the archer. 

Both authors describe the wound of love as an allegory for the mystical 
union between the divine and the human, but they do so in very different ways 
to make very different theological points. For Origen, the wound of love keeps 
our focus on God’s love for humanity as the unifying principle that undergirds 
his schema. Gregory further complicates the metaphor to focus on the love 
that the Divine and human have for one another. In Gregory’s interpretation, 
the text that defies easy definition points to the God who similarly defies defi- 
nition. In each case, the wound of love points to the mystical union, but what 
each author means by that union is very different. 


CHAPTER 2 


“A Garden Enclosed, a Fountain Sealed” 
The Song of Songs and Ritual Purity in Early Latin Christianity 


Karl Shuve 


1 Introduction 


It was undoubtedly in medieval Europe that the Song of Songs reached the 
peak of its influence and popularity for Christians. According to Ann Matter, in 
her marvelous study of the Latin interpretive tradition The Voice of My Beloved, 
nearly 100 commentaries and collections of homilies on the Song are extant 
from the period, making it, in her estimation, the most widely commented 
upon text in that long period.! In light of this, it might seem somewhat sur- 
prising that virtually no Latin commentaries from before the 6th century have 
survived. Prior to the 5th century, we have only one extant commentary—the 
Tractatus de Epithalamio of the Spanish bishop Gregory of Elvira, which is a 
short work in five books that ends abruptly at Song 2:17 and was composed in 
the middle of the 4th century.” The only other extant commentary that may 
have been written during this period is the Expositio in Canticum Canticorum, 
by the little-known theologian Apponius, which has been dated as early as the 
opening decades of the 5th century (and as late as 7th-century Ireland). This 
dating rests largely on names included in lists of heretics and is otherwise quite 
tenuous, since we have virtually no biographical data on Apponius, including 
where or when he was active. I have thus chosen not to include his work in 
this study. Moreover, none of the great luminaries of the period—Ambrose, 


1 E. Ann Matter, The Voice of My Beloved: The Song of Songs in Western Medieval Christianity 
(Philadelphia: 1990), 1, 6. 

2 Fora brief critical biographical overview of Gregory, see my article “The Episcopal Career of 
Gregory of Elvira,’ Journal of Ecclesiastical History 65 (2014), 247-62. Although the Tractatus 
is usually dated to the 380s, I have argued in my book The Song of Songs and the Fashioning 
of Identity in Early Latin Christianity (Oxford: 2016), 79-83, that internal evidence is far 
more suggestive of a date around the year 355. The most recent edition of the text is by Eva 
Schulz-Fliigel, Gregorius Eliberritanus: Epithalamium sive explanatio in Canticis Canticorum 
(Freiburg: 1994). 

3 Apponius, In Canticum Canticorum Expositionem, eds. B. de Vregille and L. Neyrand 
(Turnhout: 1986), cviii-cx. 
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Jerome, and Augustine foremost among them—preached systematically or 
wrote commentaries on this poem. 

How, then, did the Song come to achieve such popularity in the medieval 
West? To answer this question, scholars have turned to the writings of Origen 
of Alexandria, by far the most prolific and innovative as well as the most con- 
troversial biblical interpreter of the early church.+ Although Origen wrote 
exclusively in Greek, his commentaries and homilies were translated into 
Latin in the late 4th and early 5th centuries by Jerome of Stridon and Rufinus 
of Aquileia. Scholars have argued that it was the translation of two homilies in 
384 by Jerome and the first four books of the commentary by Rufinus in 410, as 
well his influence on the thought of Ambrose of Milan, that brought the Song 
to the fore of the Latin Christian imagination.® 

There are certainly excellent reasons for attributing such influence to 
Origen. Dozens of medieval manuscripts of his exegetical works on the Song 
are extant—over 40 for the Homilies and over 30 for the Commentary.® To put 
those numbers in context, Gregory of Elvira’s Tractatus is extant in a total of six 
manuscripts.” Moreover, Origen’s influence is directly apparent in some of the 
most widely read exegetes of the Middle Ages, from Gregory the Great in the 
6th century to Bernard of Clairvaux in the 12th. Matter concludes that “Origen’s 
Song of Songs Commentary was anything but scarce in medieval Europe, and 
that his Homilies on the Song of Songs were downright popular.”® Clearly no 
other single author exercised as great an influence as Origen did. 

But does this settle the case? In this essay, I offer a thorough re-examination 
of the Song’s use and interpretation in the Latin-speaking Christian communi- 
ties of late antiquity, demonstrating the popularity and widespread influence 
of this poem during the 3rd and 4th centuries. In so doing, I also hope to sit- 
uate the translation of Origen’s exegetical works within a milieu of profound 


4 It is acommonplace of studies of the Latin interpretive tradition to begin with Origen and 
then to downplay, or sometimes skip over altogether, late antique Latin interpreters. See, 
for example, Ann Astell, The Song of Songs in the Middle Ages (Ithaca, NY: 1990); Matter, 
Voice of My Beloved; Denys Turner, Eros and Allegory: Medieval Exegesis of the Song of Songs 
(Kalamazoo, MI: 1995). Prior to the publication of my monograph in 2016, the only extended 
study of late antique Latin interpreters of the Song of Songs was Elizabeth Clarks article, 
“Uses of the Song of Songs: Origen and the Later Latin Fathers,” in Ascetic Piety and Women’s 
Faith: Essays on Late Ancient Christianity (Lewiston, NY: 1986), 3886-427. 

5 See, e.g., Matter, Voice of My Beloved, 24-52. 

6 For a list of the manuscripts, see Origenes Werke, vol. 8, ed. W.A. Baehrens (Leipzig: 1925), 
Xiv-xix. 

7 Schulz-Fliigel, Epithalamium, 105-16. 

8 Matter, Voice of My Beloved, 35. 
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preoccupation with the Song, specifically its potential as a resource for the 
ascetic life and for women’s spirituality—topics that had not expressly con- 
cerned him when he wrote the Homilies and Commentary. Such a task will 
require us to look beyond works of systematic exegesis to the use of and allu- 
sion to the Song in letters, theological tracts, works of ascetic instruction, and 
occasional sermons. It will also compel us to search for traces of commentaries 
that were written during this period, but which have not survived; from the 
available evidence, we know of at least three, which I shall detail. Although 
the Song did not attract the kind of sustained and systematic attention from 
preachers and theologians that it did throughout the Middle Ages, it is clear 
that the Song was widely employed to resolve theological disputes (especially 
those pertaining to baptism and marriage), address the problem of “heresy,” 
and provide spiritual instruction for ascetics, especially women. Moreover, the 
Song is rarely understood as a mystical text in this period. Unlike Origen, who 
discourses at length on the soul’s erotic ascent to God, richly drawing on lan- 
guage from Plato’s Symposium, late antique Latin authors primarily approach 
the Song as a resource for thinking about bodily purity—both in terms of the 
individual bodies of consecrated virgins and the collective body of the church. 

This essay will proceed in three main sections. The first will examine the 
earliest known use of the Song of Songs in the Latin West: a controversy in 
North Africa over rebaptism that emerged in the wake of the persecution initi- 
ated by Decius (249-251 A.D.), and which raged, intermittently, for nearly two 
centuries, drawing in such notable theologians as Cyprian and Augustine. In 
the second section, we will turn our attention to disputes over the practice of 
female asceticism in late 4th-century Italy, training our focus on Ambrose of 
Milan and Jerome of Stridon; we will also consider the nature and extent of 
Origen’s influence on these two theorists of the monastic life. The conclud- 
ing section will take up the late antique Latin commentary tradition, begin- 
ning with an analysis of the evidence for lost commentaries and then focusing 
on the Tractatus de Epithalamio of Gregory of Elvira, as a synthetic work that 
can teach us much about a now-lost Latin commentary tradition. My hope in 
structuring the essay in this fashion is to highlight the regional traditions of 
Song interpretation that emerged in late antiquity and the different ways that 
the Song came to inflect and influence late antique Latin Christian discourse. 
Given the general impression of the Song as a profoundly mystical text, it is 
tempting to think that the interpretation of the poem transcended the partic- 
ularities of the ages and places in which it is read. This essay seeks to demon- 
strate that its reception cannot be understood apart from very specific local 
contexts and traditions. 
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Studies of the history of the Song’s interpretation in the Latin West rarely 
include any mention of Cyprian, bishop of Carthage in the middle of the 
3rd century.? Yet Cyprian was the first Christian theologian writing in Latin 
to interpret the Song, drawing it into one of the most contentious and long- 
lasting debates of the period. Cyprian’s omission from these narratives is, at 
least on first glance, understandable. He only comments on two verses of the 
Song (4:12; 6:8) in his extant correspondence and theological treatises—a far 
cry from the homilies and voluminous commentary on the Song produced by 
Origen.!° Moreover, medieval interpreters of the Song did not draw directly or 
indirectly on his work in composing their own commentaries. Why, then, is it 
so important to begin with Cyprian? 

The goal of this essay is not only to trace out the patristic antecedents of 
medieval preachers and commentators, but also to sketch a picture of the 
prominent place occupied by the Song of Songs in late antique Latin Christian 
discourse and ritual practice. Cyprian’s quotations of the Song, sparse though 
they may be, relate directly to one of the most thorny questions that the Western 
churches faced during the middle of the 3rd century, namely, is rebaptism a 
necessary or permissible practice?! Cyprian’s appeal to the Song to resolve 
this question made these verses central to all further theological debate about 
baptism in North Africa. So durable was Cyprian’s interpretation of Song 4:12 
and 6:8 that Augustine, well over a century later, would be compelled to argue 
against him in multiple treatises. Indeed, beginning with Cyprian can help us 
to understand why Augustine, that most venerable doctor of the early church, 
occupies such an insignificant place in histories of the Song’s reception. Unlike 
his older contemporary and mentor, Ambrose of Milan, Augustine does not 
frequently appeal to the Song and does not relate it to themes such as the soul's 


9 He receives the briefest of mentions in Friedrich Ohly, Hohelied-Studien: Grundzüge einer 
Geschichte der Hoheliedauslequng des Abendlandes bis um 1200 (Wiesbaden: 1958), 46; and 
Helmut Riedlinger, Die Makellosigkeit der Kirche in den Lateinischen Hoheliedkommentaren 
des Mittelalters (Münster: 1958), 51-53. 

10 Quotations from the Song appear at the following places in his corpus: Song 412 (Epistulae 
69.2.1; 74-1.2); Song 6:8 (Epistulae 69.2.1; De catholicae ecclesiae unitate, 4). 

11 For a detailed and accessible introduction to the rebaptism controversy in the 3rd and 
4th centuries, see J. Patout Burns and Robin M. Jensen, Christianity in Roman Africa: The 
Development of Its Practices and Beliefs (Grand Rapids: 2014), 176-219. Burns treats the 
rebaptism controversy in Cyprian’s time in far greater depth, and using the method- 
ological framework of Mary Douglas’s anthropological theory, in Cyprian the Bishop 
(London: 2002). 
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mystical ascent to God or the virgin’s spiritual espousal to Christ, which are 
so prominent in medieval Latin exegesis.!* The majority of Augustine’s quota- 
tions of the Song appear in works pertaining to baptismal practice, in which 
the focus lies on technical questions of the sacrament’s efficacy. When read 
alongside the works of Cyprian, Augustine’s interpretation of the Song reveals 
a distinctly North African tradition of Song exegesis. 

The rebaptism debate that Cyprian attempts to resolve was the product of a 
severe, empire-wide persecution initiated by the Emperor Decius in December 
249. Decius, convinced of the Empire's decline and hoping to revive its for- 
tunes through the proper care of the gods, ordered that all citizens of the 
Empire were to offer sacrifices and then procure a certificate proving that they 
had done so. Although Christians do not seem to have been specifically targeted 
by the edict, they were, as a group, disproportionately affected: many promi- 
nent bishops were rounded up to serve as examples, while others, including 
Cyprian, were put to flight. Not surprisingly, many Christians chose to sacrifice 
rather than suffer imprisonment or torture, while others bribed officials to pro- 
cure certificates without performing sacrifices—an act that was still later iden- 
tified as apostasy. When the persecution ended a year later, the church found 
itself in crisis, having no clear way to reintegrate the many Christians who had 
committed the grave sin of apostasy. Disagreements over whether and how 
these lapsed Christians could be readmitted to communion caused multiple 
schisms, and this was an especially acute problem in North Africa, where three 
different factions, led by three rival Carthaginian bishops, emerged.!+ 

The emergence of these different factions soon opened up an urgent ques- 
tion about baptism. Since these different communions were theologically and 
ritually similar, differing primarily in how they treated the readmission of 
apostates, it was only natural for Christians to begin to move between them. 
But what would be the procedure for a Christian who was baptized in one fac- 
tion and then moved to another? Would the individual need to be rebaptized, 
even though there would be little, if any, meaningful difference between the 
two baptisms? Was proper performance of the ritual all that mattered, or were 
there other factors as well? 


12 This disconnect has provoked some consternation, as in the article by F.B.A. Asiedu, 
“The Song of Songs and the Ascent of the Soul: Ambrose, Augustine and the Language of 
Mysticism” Vigilae Christianae 55 (2001), 299-317. 

13 On the Decian persecution, see Allen Brent, Cyprian and Roman Carthage 
(Cambridge: 2009), 117-92; Michael Sage, Cyprian (Philadelphia: 1975), 165-265. 

14 Sage, Cyprian, 248-49. 
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Cyprian emphatically believed that baptisms performed in competing 
churches would need to be readministered, and he produced three lengthy 
letters between the years 254 and 256 arguing the point. His argument, gener- 
ally stated, rests on the view that accepting other baptisms, even if performed 
properly, would compromise his authority as bishop and rend the unity of the 
church, which he asserted was indivisible and belonged only to those in apos- 
tolic succession. Baptism is made efficacious by the power of the Holy Spirit, 
and if other baptisms are judged to be efficacious, then this must mean that 
the Holy Spirit is somehow operative in those churches as well—a premise 
that he absolutely refused to accept. 

He grounds his argument in Scripture, and in particular the language of 
the Song of Songs. In his letter to Magnus, two verses from the Song (4:12— 
15, 6:8), which he quotes together, illustrate both the unity and enclosure of 
the church.!® He introduces the quotations by saying, “That the church is one 
(ecclesia una sit) is declared by the Holy Spirit in the Song of Songs, speaking in 
the person of Christ (ex persona Christi)! After emphasizing that the dove of 
Song 6:8 demonstrates the unity and purity of the church, he turns to the lan- 
guage of the “enclosed garden” and “sealed fountain” of Song 4:12. This imagery 
demonstrates for him that the church is “closed up (clausa),” and thus if the 
waters of baptism are “found on the inside (intus est), then it is just not pos- 
sible for someone who is placed on the outside (foris positus) to be given life 
and sanctified (vivificari et sanctificari) through that water.”!® He later appeals 
to these same texts in the letter to Jubaianus (Epistulae 74) and his revision to 
his treatise On the Unity of the Church to demonstrate the exclusive unity of 
the church. 

Several things may strike us about Cyprian’s interpretation of the Song. 
First, although many accounts of the Song’s history of interpretation describe 
it as a riddle or puzzle that required painstaking exegesis to be made intel- 
ligible, Cyprian treats it as a straightforward source of prooftexts to support 
his argument in favor of rebaptism.!9 The formula that he uses to introduce it 
suggests that he is an heir to an interpretive tradition that identifies the Song 


15 On the importance of the theme of the unity of the church for Cyprian, see especially 
Burns, Cyprian, 151-65. 

16 On the dates and order of these letters, see Karl Shuve, “Cyprian of Carthage’s Writings 
from the Rebaptism Controversy: Two Revisionary Proposals Reconsidered” Journal of 
Theological Studies 61 (2010), 627-43. 

17 Cyprian, Epistulae 69.2.1 (CCSL 3C: 471-72: ET ACW 47:33). 

18 Cyprian, Epistulae 69.2.2 (CCSL 3C:472; ET ACW 47:34). 

19 See, e.g., Matter, Voice of My Beloved, 52-58. 
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as a dialogue, inspired by the Holy Spirit, in which Christ is the speaker (ex 
persona Christi). We cannot know how far back this tradition goes, but it was 
clearly sufficiently well known that Cyprian could expect his interlocutors to 
accept his interpretation without question or challenge. Secondly, although 
many scholarly accounts focus on the eroticism of the Song—both as a prob- 
lem and as a resource for Christian thinkers—Cyprian makes no use of the 
poem’s sexual imagery, instead focusing exclusively on images of purity and 
enclosure.?° The Song, for him, was not a source of mystical inspiration, as it 
proved to be for Origen and many of his later readers, but a resource for draw- 
ing the boundaries of his community. 

Cyprian’s argument proved to be generally convincing, and the need to 
rebaptize was codified at two councils held at Carthage in 255 and 256 (Epistulae 
7o and 72). Although our sources for African Christianity run dry for a period of 
half a century, canons from a council held in Arles in 314 report that “Africans” 
had begun using “their own law (propria lege),’ according to which they were 
rebaptizing members of other Christian groups, a practice they are instructed 
to stop if the candidate confesses that she was “baptized in the Father and the 
Son and the Holy Spirit”?! Although the canons do not give any indication of 
which particular scriptural texts were at issue in this debate, it is notable that 
one of the council’s participants, Reticius, bishop of Autun, is reported to have 
written a commentary on the Song of Songs—the only biblical book on which 
he was known to have commented.” 

It was around this time, in the wake of the Great Persecution of 303, that 
another schism, one far more enduring in nature, began to divide the African 
churches. The roots of the schism lie in differing approaches to compromise 
with persecuting authorities: Mensurius, Carthage’s bishop at the time, pro- 
tected himself from arrest by surrendering heretical books to the author- 
ities, deceptively presenting them as though they were sacred books. He 
was opposed by a number of bishops, clustered primarily in the province of 
Numidia, who abhorred what they perceived as cowardice in the face of perse- 
cution, venerating the confessors on whom Mensurius had looked with some 
suspicion. After Majorinus’ death, there would be two rival claimants to the see 
of Carthage: Caecilian, his successor, and Donatus, the candidate supported by 
the Numidian bishops.” For reasons that we are unable to fully reconstruct, 


20 See esp. Turner, Eros and Allegory, 38-43, 85-89; but also, Matter, Voice of My Beloved, 33. 

21 Council of Arles, Canones ad Silvestrum (CCSL 148:10). 

22 For the reference to his commentary, see Jerome, De viris illustribus 82 (PL 23:691A). 

23 Fortheoriginsof the so-called Donatist schism, see now Brent Shaw, Sacred Violence:African 
Christians and Sectarian Hatred in the Age of Augustine (Cambridge: 2011), 66-106. He very 
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the “Catholics” and “dissidents” took opposing views on rebaptism, with the 
former opposing it, in line with wider Christian practice, and the dissidents 
supporting it.24 

Several treatises from the late 4th and early 5th centuries survive on the 
subject of baptism, composed by members of the Catholic party, Augustine 
foremost among them. In these treatises and letters we can see raging debates 
over the legacy of Cyprian—to whom both parties claimed allegiance—and 
the proper way in which the Song of Songs ought to be interpreted. The earliest 
of these is Optatus of Milevis’ Against Parmenian the Donatist, which he com- 
posed in reply to a five-book critique of the Catholics composed by Parmenian, 
Donatus’ successor in Carthage. What is immediately evident from this work is 
that the Song remained a crucial debate in this controversy and that both par- 
ties agreed generally in how it ought to be interpreted. Early in the first book, 
Optatus praises his opponent Parmenian, writing, “You have rightly closed the 
garden to heretics (bene clausisti hortum haereticis)’—an unmistakable ref- 
erence to Song 4:12. Both Optatus and Parmenian take for granted the eccle- 
siological register of the Song and agree on the identification of the “garden 
enclosed, fountain sealed” of Song 4:12 as the baptismal font lying within the 
enclosed and guarded boundaries of the true church. 

Where Optatus and Parmenian differ is in where they construct the gar- 
den’s boundary lines. According to Optatus’ report, Parmenian asserts that 
the uncorrupted church exists only in Africa, and that only his communion— 
and not the rival Catholics—can be said to lie within that enclosed garden 
and have access to the baptismal font: “And yet you deny God his riches by 
confining his garden in a small space, when you claim all things undeservedly 
for yourselves alone.’*5 Optatus claims further that Parmenian acts as though 
“Africa alone has Christian peoples.’ Parmenian appears to follow Cyprian’s 
logic that the Holy Spirit is only operative in the one, true, uncorrupted church, 


clearly illustrates the centrality of the evil of tradition—of handing over the sacred books 
during the time of persecution, of betraying the martyrs—to the split. 

24 Iam here following Shaw, Sacred Violence, 5-6, in referring to the party of Caecilian (and, 
later, Augustine) as the “Catholics” and the party of Donatus as “dissidents.” I admire his 
goal of attempting to find labels that would most closely match those used by the individ- 
uals whom they are meant to represent. For this reason, both “Caecilianist” and “Donatist” 
are unacceptable. Even though both parties referred to themselves as “Catholic,” Shaw 
reserves this term for the party of Caecilian and Augustine to reflect their “success-in- 
power identification of themselves” and employs the term “dissident” since this reflects 
the party of Donatus’ sense of themselves as being marginalized by the forces of Empire. 

25 Optatus, Contra Parmenianum Donatistam 2.11.2 (SC 412, 264; ET TTH 27, 41). 

26 Optatus, Contra Parmenianum Donatistam 2.13.2 (SC 412, 266; ET TTH 27, 42). 
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and that no Christians outside of his communion can rightly perform baptism, 
being locked outside the enclosed garden. 

Optatus, by contrast, creates a distinction that neither Cyprian nor 
Parmenian would recognize, between “heretics” and “schismatics.” Like 
Parmenian, Optatus thinks of the Song as a resource for conceptualizing the 
purity and exclusivity of the church. He asserts that heretics lie outside the 
enclosed garden and that their baptisms, as a result, are “false (falsa).’*” But the 
schismatics are a different case. Although schismatics are “not in the catholic 
church, these things cannot be denied, because you have administered with 
us the true and common sacraments (vera et communia sacramenta).’*® As 
long as one’s theology is orthodox and one baptizes using the triune formula, 
the baptism is efficacious. Unlike both Cyprian and Parmenian, who took into 
account the standing of the one performing the baptism, Optatus focuses only 
on the proper performance of the sacrament.?9 

Valuable as Optatus’ treatise is for preserving the work of a leading dissi- 
dent theologian that would otherwise have been lost, it is clear that he has not 
fully grasped the nature of the dissident position on rebaptism and was thus 
not particularly successful in countering their interpretation of the Song. His 
attempt to subtly modify the North African sacramental tradition of Song exe- 
gesis by granting schismatics access to the garden makes little sense. If the gar- 
den represents the true church, and the schismatics are manifestly not part of 
the true church, even if they mimic its ritual practice and theological language, 
then how could they gain access to the baptismal waters enclosed therein? 
What Optatus seems not to have realized is that if he wished to present a more 
capacious view of baptismal efficacy, in which the ritual performance and not 
the performer is the crucial factor, then Cyprian’s interpretation of the Song 
would have to be overturned—perhaps a daunting consideration given his sta- 
tus as a venerable authority and beatissimus martyr. 

It was Augustine of Hippo, writing some two decades later at the turn of 
the 5th century, who would provide a direct challenge to Cyprian’s interpreta- 
tion of the Song. He begins his treatise On Baptism by anticipating the objec- 
tion that Donatists will raise to his argument that he considers their baptisms 
valid even as he denies that they can be considered the true church. Augustine 


27 Optatus, Contra Parmenianum Donatistam 1.12.1 (SC 412, 198; ET TTH 27, 11). 

28 Optatus, Contra Parmenianum Donatistam 1.12.3 (SC 412, 200; ET TTH 27, 12). 

29 Cf. Cyprian, Epistulae 67.2.2 (CCSL 3C, 448-49; ET ACW 47, 22): “We must select as our 
priests only those who are sound and without blemish, men who can offer sacrifice to 
God in a holy and worthy manner and who can therefore be heard in the prayers they 
make for the well-being of the Lord’s own people.” 
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presents his readers with the argument of an imagined Donatist opponent that 
if he is willing to accept the efficacy of their baptism, “our [i-e., the dissident] 
communion (communion nostra est ecclesia Christi) is the church of Christ; for 
apart from the church the Holy Spirit does not bring about the remission of 
sins. And if our communion is the church of Christ, then your communion 
is not the church of Christ.’2° This imagined argument concludes with a cita- 
tion of Song 6:8—the text that had proven so central to arguments in favor of 
rebaptism dating back a century and a half to Cyprian. 

The dissident argument is remarkably compelling. Song 6:8 discloses that 
there is one church, while Song 4:12 identifies that church as closed off from 
the corruption of outsiders; baptism is efficaciously performed within the con- 
fines of the garden, while being fruitless outside. Augustine, unlike Optatus, 
fully understood this challenge and sought to contest the very foundations 
of the argument. To do so meant to contest the clear authority of Cyprian on 
this question. He does so by using Song 4:12 against his dissident opponents. 
Augustine was suspicious of any attempt to place ritual purity at the heart of 
the sacramental system, since he believed that the identity of the elect was 
“hidden (occulta), not being fully perceptible in this present life.3! Augustine 
believed that even in his Catholic communion there were “evil men,” some of 
whom he deduced were to be found amongst the ranks of priests who would 
perform baptism.*? He thus denies that Song 4:12 could possibly speak of the 
enclosure and purity of the church in the saeculum gathered around its bishop, 
as Cyprian and the Donatists and even Optatus asserted, since it cannot 
include “the avaricious, deceivers, robbers, money-lenders, drunkards, and the 
envious, who nevertheless had baptism in common with the just (cum iustis 
baptismum habuisse commune).”?’ It speaks only of the eschatological church, 
a communion of just souls united in love (caritas). 

When speaking of the church as it exists in the world, Augustine turns to 
a different verse from the Song of Songs, one that had not hitherto been at 
issue in the rebaptism controversy—Song 2:1, “As a lily among the thorns is 
my beloved.” The beauty of the lily juxtaposed with the danger of the thorns 
encapsulated his view of a church in which the elect are entwined with the 
unredeemed. He does, however, link the two verses together, arguing that the 
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garden enclosed is present among “those just persons who are Jews in secret (in 
occulto Iudaei) in the circumcision of the heart ... in whom is the established 
number of saints who were predestined before the constitution of the world,” 
although they are afflicted “by that multitude of thorns, whether in secret or 
in open separation.”34 And he will use Song 2:2, which speaks of the beloved 
“amid the daughters,” to articulate a familial relationship between the elect 
and the unredeemed, presenting them as bound together through a common 
baptism and shared eucharistic experience: “They are thorns by their behavior, 
though daughters because of my sacraments.”?> Augustine destabilizes the dis- 
sident argument by presenting the garden as a spiritual communion of souls 
bound together in God's love, which is signified by the church gathered around 
its bishop but is not identical with it, and thus which cannot be used to deter- 
mine the efficacy of the sacraments. Indeed, for Augustine, the Song pointed to 
the mixed character of the church and the impossibility of linking sacramental 
efficacy with ritual purity, entirely changing the terms of the debate. 

The destabilization of the North African church resulting from the Vandal 
invasion of 429, the reconquest under Justinian 533, and the Islamic conquests 
of the late 7th century would mean that the rebaptism controversy, and the 
implication of the Song of Songs within it, would cease to be a live issue. But 
Augustine’s involvement would mean that the relation of the Song of Songs to 
sacramental practice would survive for medieval readers, through the copying 
of works like On Baptism. Thus, even though Augustine never wrote a commen- 
tary on the Song or commented systematically on the text, his many citations 
of the poem in his anti-Donatist works should prevent us from discounting his 
important role in its history of interpretation. 


3 The Song of Songs and Virginity in Italy 


It is not hard to name the three great doctores of the late antique Latin 
church: Ambrose, Jerome, and Augustine. Together their writings helped to 
shape the theological traditions and ritual practices of later Western Christian 
traditions, not least on the question of virginity. But Ambrose and Jerome 
shared something in their defense of lifelong celibacy that Augustine did 
not—an emphasis on the Song of Songs as a handbook of sorts for ascetic 
practice. In her analysis of Augustine’s 174 references to the Song in his corpus, 
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Anne-Marie La Bonnardiére notes that nearly all of them fall into one of the 
three following categories: baptismal instruction, anti-Donatist polemic, and 
anti-Manichaean polemic. Augustine’s interpretation is strongly ecclesiolog- 
ical and sacramental in nature, in line with the long tradition of North African 
interpretation described above, and he rarely applies the Song to the individ- 
ual Christian. Jerome and Ambrose, by contrast, routinely interpret the Song in 
relation to the individual, and very often the consecrated female virgin. 

This may immediately strike the reader as strange. If the Song is a poem about 
human lovers, how could it plausibly be used to describe the nature of the vir- 
ginal life? This may seem even stranger when we consider that both Ambrose 
and Jerome often found themselves in the position of having to defend life- 
long celibacy to those Christians who believed that the highest duty was to 
marry and have children, and that they directly appealed to the Song as proof 
of virginity’s higher status.3’ And yet, both writers, whose treatises were widely 
circulated throughout the Middle Ages, consistently connected the figure of 
the bride with the consecrated virgin, forging an entirely new interpretive tra- 
dition. I will argue that this particular ascetic mode of interpreting the Song, 
which finds its first expression in the Latin West with Ambrose in the 370s, 
is intimately connected to the earlier, ubiquitous tradition of interpreting the 
Song ecclesiologically. Ambrose treats the virgin as a figura of the church—an 
ecclesia in microcosm—whose bodily integritas discloses the unsullied purity 
of the Christian community.°® Like the church, she, too, is Christ’s bride. 

Although neither Ambrose nor Jerome wrote commentaries on the Song, 
they both frequently interpreted the poem in their various writings, often in 
great detail. Indeed, Ambrose referenced the Song so frequently and with such 
thoroughness that the 12th-century Cistercian monk William of Saint-Thierry 
was able to compile a florilegium, consisting of 246 different excerpts spanning 
15 treatises and several letters, which essentially covered the entire text of the 
Song.?9 Later medieval readers could thus encounter the Milanese bishop as a 
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systematic exegete of the text. Moreover, it was primarily through the writings 
of Ambrose and Jerome that Origen’s exegesis of the Song reached medieval 
readers. Ambrose routinely adapted Origen’s interpretations to suit his more 
ascetic purposes in his preaching, and his debt to the Alexandrian can per- 
haps be most clearly seen in his treatise on the ascent of the soul, On Isaac. 
Jerome, by contrast, translated two of Origen’s homilies for Pope Damasus, 
seemingly to encourage him to finance a translation of the entire ten-book 
Commentary—a goal which never came to fruition, but which was partially 
undertaken by his friend Rufinus of Aquileia.4° Even though Jerome produced 
a direct translation, as opposed to Ambrose’s more subtle borrowing, his trans- 
mission of Origen was no less indebted to ascetic concerns, as I shall demon- 
strate below. 

It is Ambrose’s three-book treatise On Virgins, which was based on homilies 
delivered beginning on the feast of St. Agnes and circulated in 377, where we 
find the earliest reference in a Latin treatise to the Song’s bride as a conse- 
crated virgin. Ambrose was, at the time, still a novice bishop, approximately 
three years into his tenure, and this was his first published work. The Milanese 
church had been, since the beginning of his episcopacy, riven with internal 
conflict as a result of theological disagreement over trinitarian doctrine.*! 
Even though I have identified Origen as an important source of Ambrose’s 
interpretation of the Song, it is another Alexandrian theologian, the 4th- 
century bishop Athanasius, whom Ambrose closely follows in On Virgins.** 
Indeed, Origen’s influence is nowhere to be seen in this early treatise, and it 
is likely that Ambrose had not yet encountered his exegesis of the Song. In his 
two Letters to Virgins, which now survive only in Coptic and Syriac transla- 
tions from the Greek, Athanasius invokes multiple passages from the Song— 
including, notably, Song 4:12, which we encountered as a central text in the 
North African baptismal debate—to praise the virgin’s chastity and to warn 
her to guard herself from physical and mental corruption.** It is precisely these 
aims that we find in On Virgins, rather than any emphasis on the ascent of the 
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soul to God, and there is considerable overlap between the passages cited by 
Athanasius and Ambrose.*# 

What begins as praise for the virgin martyr Agnes becomes a panegyric of sorts 
on virginity, a “way of living from heaven (vivendi ... usum ... e caelo)” that stands 
“above the order of nature (supra usum naturae).’* It soon becomes clear that 
Ambrose’s interest in female virgins specifically lies in their capacity to embody 
the integrity of the invisible church: “You are like the holy church (sic sancta eccle- 
sia), which is unsullied by intercourse (immaculata coitu), fruitful in bearing, a 
virgin in chastity and a mother in offspring.”46 The idea that the church is one, 
pure, and inviolate, incapable of being subjected to division and destruction by 
malevolent forces, must have been an especially pressing point to make in the 
midst of bitter theological dispute. And it is precisely this association between the 
chaste virgin and the pure church that opens up the Song of Songs as an ascetic 
resource for Ambrose. 

He introduces texts from the Song along with those drawn from Psalm 45 when 
he comes to speak on the advantages of the virginal life. Chief among these, in 
Ambrose's estimation, is the bride’s ability to boast in the beauty of her bride- 
groom, Christ, who outshines all mortal men. This point he takes from Psalm 45:2, 
in which the bridegroom is called “more beautiful than the sons of men.’4” He 
further uses Psalm 45 to identify the bride as a “queen in gold raiment, girt about 
with many virtues.’*° Ambrose deduces from this that the bride is called a queen 
because she manifests “an unconquerable soul and [is] not held captive by seduc- 
tive pleasures.’*9 The slippage between the consecrated virgin and the steadfast 
soul is one that can be found time and again in Ambrose’s ascetic and philosoph- 
ical writings. 

When Ambrose seeks to describe the beauty of this queen, who is “loved by 
the king, approved by the judge, dedicated to the Lord and consecrated to God 
... always a bride and always unwedded,’ it is to the Song of Songs that he turns, 
quoting 4:7-8 in its entirety: “You are all beautiful, my beloved, and there is no 
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blemish in you.’>° What is particularly significant about his invocation of this 
passage is that Ambrose says that it refers to the “unblemished beauty of the 
virginal soul, which is consecrated at the divine altar.”5! Ambrose is clear that 
it is not physical beauty that is being described in the Song. And, yet, this is 
not the generic Christian soul, as it was for Origen. It is specifically the female 
virgin’s soul, which is consecrated at the altar along with her body.52 We will 
see in later writings that Ambrose blurs this distinction between virgin body 
and virgin soul even further, so that all Christian souls can, in some sense, be 
likened to and signified by the bodies of female virgins.53 He concludes his 
praise of the virgin by interpreting the “spices” of Song 4:11 as those that were 
used to anoint the body of Christ in the tomb, so that it is virginal chastity that 
“spreads its aroma upon the dead members of the body and upon the pleasures 
of its members that have expired.”54 The virgin’s beauty comes from the spe- 
cific work of mortifying the flesh. 

It is at this point that Ambrose launches into a series of warnings for the vir- 
gin, whose beauty, purity, and integrity can easily be sullied. Ambrose partic- 
ularly worries about impurities entering the body through the virgin’s orifices. 
This begins with an admonition that the bride of Christ “be an imitator of [the] 
little bee”: “Let your words not serve to veil anything deceitful let them not 
cover over anything fraudulent, so that they may be pure.”®> Perhaps unsur- 
prisingly, it is here that Ambrose turns to Song 4:12, which we encountered in 
the North African tradition as signifying the enclosed purity of the church. He 
exhorts the virgin to be like Susanna, who discovered the “flower” of Christ in 
her garden, where she “was prepared to die rather than be violated.”56 By sug- 
gesting that death would be preferable to physical violation, Ambrose again 
signals his preoccupation with the porousness of the consecrated virgin’s body 
and her need to consistently monitor its boundaries. Song 4:12, with its images 
of an enclosed garden and a sealed fountain, highlights the importance of 
this task: “The modesty that is fenced about by the wall of the Spirit is closed 
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off so that it might not be exposed to violation.”®” Women who do this “find 
him whom [their] soul loved” (Song 4:16) and set Christ “as a seal upon [their] 
heart and as a signet upon [their] arm (Song 8:6).”58 The Song is a resource that 
Ambrose mines to describe the necessity of the virgin’s enclosure—much as 
Cyprian used it to describe the church’s enclosure—and to praise the beauty of 
the one who follows these commands and lives the angelic life on earth. 

The theme of the soul’s ecstatic ascent to God, which was so central to 
Origen’s understanding of the Song, is nowhere to be found in this early work 
of Ambrose, although he does occasionally reference the soul as the subject of 
consecration. We begin to see a much greater emphasis on the soul in a work, 
also based on a series of sermons, circulated about a year later, which now 
goes by the name On Virginity.°° The work is framed by a sermon on Judges 
u, the tragic story of the sacrifice of Jephthah’s daughter, which Ambrose uses 
to chastise members of his congregation for marrying off daughters who had 
been consecrated as virgins. The modern editor of On Virginity noted that 
midway through the treatise, there is a fairly abrupt change of subject matter, 
where Ambrose switches from a full-throated defense of consecrated virginity 
to exhortations to virgins, which are drawn largely from the Song of Songs. But 
unlike Ambrose’s consistent focus on the virgin’s body in On Virgins, he speaks 
far more on the inner life of the soul in On Virginity. Indeed, the language of 
interiority is so pronounced in this section of On Virginity that Gori has pro- 
posed that Ambrose is writing about “Christian asceticism in general” rather 
than female virginity in particular.®° I have elsewhere contested this claim 
at length, arguing that Ambrose is addressing a specifically female audience, 
but Gori’s confusion is instructive, since it demonstrates the close signifying 
relationship that Ambrose envisions between virgin female body and faithful 
Christian soul. 

In this treatise, it is Song 31—2—“Upon my bed by night I sought him whom 
my soul loves’—that sets the thematic tone for Ambrose’s discourse. He 
speaks of the means by which the virgin can find Christ, focusing in particu- 
lar on the dangers attendant to the life of the consecrated virgin, here posed 
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by the Song’s “watchmen (custodes).’®* He thus encourages withdrawal from 
public life and enclosure within the private space of the home. It is in the “mar- 
ket place” and the “city squares” where evil and danger are to be found, and 
so virgins should “avoid the squares.”®? This is a matter of great seriousness 
to Ambrose, because the virgin’s “lapse” presents a great danger to the entire 
Christian community, a “wound (Song 5:7)” that “becomes an injury for the 
church.”® But having discoursed at some length on the threat that the virgin’s 
body poses to the integrity of the church, Ambrose quite abruptly shifts to the 
register of the soul. Commenting on Song 5:3—“At night I had put off my gar- 
ment’—Ambrose tells of a “soul devoted to God ... [who] so strips herself of 
bodily acts and earthly ways that she would not know how or even if she could 
put them on again.” This soul is then visited by the bridegroom in her cham- 
ber, as described in Song 5:4-5, being transformed by the encounter: “The soul 
which begins to open to Christ emits this fragrance [of myrrh].”°° His retelling 
of Song 5 culminates with an evocative passage that demonstrates the interre- 
lationship between virgin body, soul, and church: “O soul, you are one of the 
nation, one of the people ... You are one of the virgins the splendor of whose 
mind illuminates the grace of your body. For this reason you are compared 
to the church.”6” The strong emphasis on the soul in this text puts us some- 
what closer to Origen’s exegesis, particularly in the articulation of a figurative 
relationship between soul and church, but the ascetic logic continues to dis- 
tinguish Ambrose’s interpretation—his imaginary is governed by the material 
form of the consecrated virgin’s intact body. 

This remains true in what is perhaps Ambrose’s most famous work of mys- 
tical theology, On Isaac or the Soul, which is also the closest he comes to offer- 
ing a sequential commentary on the Song. It is not, strictly speaking, a com- 
mentary on the Song, since On Isaac forms part of a larger series of allegorical 
readings of the lives of the patriarchs.®* In the work, Ambrose treats Isaac as a 
Christ figure, and his marriage to Rebecca as the redemptive union of the soul 
with God. The Song provides the scaffolding, as it were, that Ambrose uses 
to construct his narrative of the soul’s ascent. He does not comment on each 
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individual verse, but he does follow the sequential ordering of the Song from 
the first to the eighth chapter. 

At the outset of On Isaac, Ambrose describes Rebecca as “endowed with 
heavenly mysteries,” and he says that in her “is clearly revealed the beauty of 
the church.”®? But he adds that “this passage can be interpreted in reference 
to the soul,” and he proceeds to focus almost exclusively on the soul for the 
remainder of the work, much as Origen does in his Homilies.”° The main excep- 
tion to this can be found in the following paragraph, when Ambrose speaks 
of Rebecca’s desire to kiss “the true Isaac” and quotes Song 1:2, “Let him kiss 
me with the kisses of his mouth.” Ambrose first exhorts his listener to “think 
upon the church, in suspense over many ages at the coming of the Lord, long 
promised her through the prophets.”’* Ambrose’s insistence that the bride 
can be both church and soul reveals a clear debt to Origen, who pioneered 
this approach to the Song of Songs, and his description of the church’s breath- 
less anticipation at the coming of Christ matches Origen’s description in the 
Commentary of the bride as “pining at home and doing all she can to bring 
herself at last to see her spouse.’””3 

But Ambrose departs quite sharply from Origen in how he understands 
the soul’s ascent. There is, in On Isaac, a consistent preoccupation with the 
soul's disengagement from the body and its passions. This is evident from the 
beginning of the treatise, where Ambrose praises the soul while warning of 
the danger of its corruption, saying, “The soul therefore is excellent according 
to its nature, but it generally becomes subject to corruption through its irra- 
tionality, so that it inclines to bodily pleasures.” When he later introduces 
the soul as the subject of the Song, he exhorts his readers to “think upon the 
soul, lifting herself up from the body and rejecting indulgence and fleshly 
delights and pleasures.””> Compare this ascetic reading of the Song, which 
focuses on the disciplining of the body, to the pedagogical emphasis in Origen’s 
Commentary, where he exhorts the soul that has received “natural law and rea- 
son and free will as ... betrothal gifts” to “pray that her pure and virginal mind 
may be enlightened by the illumination and the visitation of the Word of God 
himself.””6 There is no mention in Origen’s interpretation of Song 1:2 of the 
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body or of the passions. We could likewise point to Ambrose’s interpretation of 
the bride’s “blackness” (Song 1:6) as a reference to “the passions of the body”’” 
or the exhortation to “know yourself” (Song 1:8) as a command not be over- 
whelmed by the “allurements of the body.””8 For Ambrose, the Song can never 
be divorced from the dictates of ascetic practice, and the figure of the bride is 
always overshadowed by that of the consecrated virgin. 

Jerome, Ambrose’s contemporary and competitor as biblical exegete and 
ascetic master, likewise privileges the figure of the consecrated virgin in his 
interpretation of the Song. And, like Ambrose, he thoroughly asceticizes 
Origen’s interpretation of the text. This is, perhaps, rather more difficult to 
appreciate in Jerome's case, because his contribution to the Origenian legacy is 
a direct translation of two of Origen’s homilies on the Song of Songs, which he 
completed in 384 during a three-year stint in Rome and dedicated to Damasus, 
his patron and bishop of Rome.”? He clearly translated the homilies in order to 
convince Damasus to sponsor a full translation of Origen’s Commentary, since 
the translation’s prologue, somewhat oddly, begins with a praise of the latter 
text, rather than the one that is actually being presented. In “ten full volumes” 
of the Commentary, Jerome begins, Origen “surpassed himself (ipse se vicit), 
offering an exposition that is “so splendid and so clear, that it seems to me 
that the words, the king brought me into his chamber (Song 1:4), have found 
their fulfillment in him.”®° The two homilies, rather, were “composed for babes 
and sucklings,” and Jerome offers them to Damasus as a “sample of [Origen’s] 
thinking.’*! Damasus must have lacked interest in patronizing Jerome to com- 
plete that project, since we hear nothing further of any attempt to translate 
the Commentary. It is disappointing to think that a full translation of Origen’s 
Commentary might have been undertaken, as Rufinus’ translation of that 
work ends at verse 2:15, a mere two verses farther than Jerome’s translation of 
Origen’s preaching covers. And yet, perhaps ironically, of the two works, it was 
Jerome's Homilies that seems to have met the more enthusiastic reception in 
the medieval West, surviving in a greater number of manuscripts than Rufinus’ 
Commentary and reflecting “every region of Europe and every style of religious 
life,” as Ann Matter puts it.8? 


77 Ambrose, De Isaac vel anima 4.13 (ET FOTC, 19). 

78 Ambrose, De Isaac vel anima 4.15 (ET FOTC, 21). 

79 On the date of his translation, see Cain, The Letters of Jerome, 50. 
80 Origen, Homiliae in Canticum Canticorum Prol. (ACW 26, 265). 
81 Jerome, Homiliae in Canticum Canticorum Prol. (ACW 26, 265). 
82 Matter, Voice of My Beloved, 35. 
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Thus, what Jerome seems to have intended as a mere taste of Origen’s exe- 
gesis became the primary vehicle by which the Alexandrian’s interpretation 
of the Song became known to later generations. What is not often noted, how- 
ever, is that Jerome had a very specific interest in making Origen’s treatment 
of the Song accessible to Latin readers. At precisely the same time that he was 
translating Origen’s homilies, he was also writing a lengthy treatise on female 
virginity, the Little Book on Preserving One’s Virginity (also known as Letter 22 to 
Eustochium, which is how I will cite it in this essay). Unlike Ambrose, Jerome 
did not have a lengthy history of promoting consecrated virgins. His ascetic 
practice was forged not in an urban setting, but in the Syrian wilderness, where 
he imitated the eremitic form of life and participated in an exclusively male 
network of practitioners. When he arrived at Rome in 382, however, he was 
patronized by a circle of aristocratic ascetic women, and he quickly trans- 
formed his image into that of a teacher and defender of consecrated virgins 
and widows. Letter 22 is ostensibly written to Julia Eustochium, the wealthiest 
virgin in Rome at the time, and serves as a lengthy warning of the dangers that 
the enclosed life of sexual renunciation presents. 

Although in this work Jerome follows Ambrose in using the Song to elucidate 
the nature of the virgin’s relationship to Christ, he is also clearly attempting to 
set himself apart from the Milanese bishop.** In the opening paragraph of the 
treatise, Jerome announces that he is writing to offer stark warnings to virgins 
and that there will be “no display of rhetorical speech to set you now among 
the angels and put the world beneath your feet through the beauty of virgin- 
ity’—critically invoking Ambrose’s assertion that virgins bring the angelic life 
to earth.85 The work dazzles its readers with Jerome's scriptural erudition, as 
he quotes from no fewer than six biblical books in the exordium, including 
Genesis, Numbers, the Psalms, the Song of Songs, and Ephesians. Indeed, it is 
not with his own words, but with the words of Psalm 45 that he opens his trea- 
tise: “Hearken, o daughter, and see, and incline your ear, and forget your people 
and your father’s house; and the king will desire your beauty.”®° The litany of 


83 On Jerome’s ascetic practice, see Megan Hale Williams, The Monk and the Book: Jerome 
and the Making of Christian Scholarship (Chicago: 2006). 

84 For the rivalry between Jerome and Ambrose, see David G. Hunter, “The Raven 
Replies: Ambrose’s Letter to the Church at Vercelli (ep. ex. coll. 14) and the Criticisms of 
Jerome,” in Jerome of Stridon: His Life, Writings, and Legacy, eds. Andrew Cain and Josef 
Lossl (Burlington, VT: 2009), 175-89. 

85 Jerome, Epistulae 22.2.1-2 (ET ACW 33, 135). Notably, in Adversus Helvidium 23, which 
Jerome wrote one year earlier, he offers the exact kind of praise to virgins that he here 
critiques. 

86 Jerome, Epistulae 22.1.1 (ET ACW 33, 134). 
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biblical texts concludes with Song 8:5, “Who is this that comes up, being made 
white,’ drawing attention to the purification of those wed to God. 

Jerome begins by identifying the bride of Psalm 45 as “the human soul,’ 
but as with Ambrose, it quite soon becomes clear that the true bride is the 
consecrated virgin. He refers to Eustochium, a consecrated virgin, as “lady,” he 
says, because she is “the bride of my Lord”—a title that Jerome says can only 
be applied to consecrated virgins. Indeed, not even all celibate women can 
lay claim to this title, since he refers to Eustochium’s mother, Paula, a vowed 
widow, as the “mother-in-law of God.”8? And, much like Ambrose, it is the 
Song’s imagery pertaining to purity and enclosure that most attracts him. The 
way in which virgins best guard themselves is by remaining within the bounds 
of the home and keeping themselves busy with prayer, which he illustrates by 
invoking the Song: “Ever let the bridegroom hold converse with you within. 
When you pray, you are speaking with your spouse ... he will come behind 
the wall and he will put his hand through the opening and will touch your 
belly (tanget ventrem tuam) (cf. Song 5:4).’8* He follows this with citations of 
Song 5:8 and 4:12, which we have so frequently encountered in Latin exege- 
sis. Jerome uses this latter verse to instruct the virgin to “go not out from your 
home,’ which he reiterates by invoking Song 3:2-3, much as Ambrose did when 
warning the virgin not to seek Christ in the public places.°9 

What Jerome has here done is press Origen’s interpretation of the bride as 
soul, which is the dominant motif in the Homilies, in the service of an ascetic 
agenda. Jerome never approaches an interpretation of the Song that is as sys- 
tematic as we find in Ambrose’s On Isaac, but he would have lacked the need to 
do so, since his translation of the Homilies and Letter 22 would have circulated 
in Rome at the same time. Although, of course, the Homilies translation would 
go on to have a life entirely its own in the medieval West, it has its origins in the 
ascetic debates of late 4th-century Italy. 


4 The Early Latin Commentary Tradition 


As I noted in the introduction to this essay, scholars have generally dismissed 
the importance of early Latin Song interpretation due to the paucity of 


87 Jerome, Epistulae 22.20.1 (ET ACW 33, 152). I demonstrate that later in his life Jerome con- 
sents, at least in certain places, to allowing vowed widows to be called brides of Christ as 
well (Shuve, Song of Songs, 193-96). 
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commentaries from the period. The only extant commentary written prior to 
the 5th century was by Gregory of Elvira, a bishop who is so obscure that he 
barely registers in the historical record. As I have hoped to show in the preced- 
ing sections, the Song played an important role in the formation of the theo- 
logical and ritual traditions of the Latin West, although we have to look for 
its traces in letters and treatises on other subjects, rather than in specifically 
exegetical works. 

But I do not want to leave the impression that the Song was not the subject 
of serious, systematic exposition during this period. The lack of commentaries 
needs to be contextualized in two particular ways. First, it should be noted 
that the production of biblical commentaries in this period was actually quite 
rare, as this was a genre very much in its infancy. The first biblical commentary 
appears to have been written by the Valentinian Heracleon, on the Gospel of 
John, in the middle of the 2nd century. Origen himself was a trailblazer in his 
production and circulation of commentaries and series of homilies on a sub- 
stantial portion of the biblical corpus. Indeed, it is only in the late 3rd century 
that we find the first biblical commentaries composed in Latin. According to 
Jerome's catalogue On Illustrious Men, Victorinus of Poetovio composed com- 
mentaries on nine books, including a now-lost work on the Song of Songs.?° 

This brings us to the second important consideration—namely, that not all 
commentaries on the Song written during this period are extant. In addition 
to Victorinus’ lost commentary, we know, also thanks to Jerome's On Illustrious 
Men, that Reticius of Autun composed a Song commentary sometime in the 
early 4th century.’ And there is the controversial commentary, apparently 
titled On Love, written in the 5th century by Julian of Eclanum, an incisive 
critic of Augustine, and surviving in fragments preserved in Bede's 8th-century 
Song commentary.°” Julian’s commentary is, as far as we can tell from Bede’s 
critique and the fragments he quotes, written to affirm the goodness of mar- 
riage, but I have argued that the fragments also demonstrate that he reads the 
Song ecclesiologically, so that he conceives of the poem as being about mar- 
riage, both human and divine.9? It seems fairly clear that Julian’s commentary 
ceased to be copied because later generations of Christians found him to be 
heretical, but Victorinus’ and Reticius’ works likely fell into disuse over time 


go Jerome, De viris illustribus 74. The other books on which he comments are Genesis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, Isaiah, Ezekiel, Habakkuk, Ecclesiastes, and the Apocalypse of John. 

91 Jerome, De viris illustribus 82. 

92 The fragments have been critically edited and published along with Julian’s other works 
in CCSL 88:399—401. 

93 Shwe, Song of Songs, 215-19. 
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and were not deemed worth the time and resources preserving them would 
have required. Indeed, Jerome found Reticius’ work to be so amateurish that 
he refused to send it to his patron Marcella when she requested it from his 
library.°* We have no specific information about Victorinus commentary, but 
Jerome comments on his exegetical method in several places, and he is clear 
that Victorinus is heavily reliant on Origen: “I am neither more eloquent than 
Hilary nor more faithful than Victorinus, who have rendered his homilies [into 
Latin] not as translators [interpretes], but as authors of their own works [aucto- 
res proprii operis |.”°>° His works may have thus not been deemed worth preserv- 
ing. This means that at least four commentaries on the Song were composed 
during this time, and there were perhaps quite a few more that did not leave 
any trace in the historical record. 

But due to the fragility of textual transmission, our earliest extant Song 
commentary, the Tractatus de epithalamio, was composed by the 4th-century 
Spanish bishop Gregory of Elvira. The commentary has usually been dated 
to the late 380s and is held to be reliant on Jerome’s translation of Origen’s 
Homilies, since the prologue relies fairly heavily on this text.9° The prologue, 
however, has recently been shown to be a much later addition and should not 
be used in dating the work.9” Interestingly, a careful reading of the body of 
the Tractatus shows far more of a debt to Origen’s Commentary, which was 
not translated until 410, long after Gregory’s death. Since Gregory did not read 
Greek, the only explanation is that he had access to an earlier Latin translation 
or commentary that relied heavily on Origen. Since we know that Victorinus 
of Poetovio composed such a work, and that his own commentary circulated 
quite widely, I have proposed that Gregory was reliant on and preserves traces 
of Victorinus’ commentary. Gregory’s Tractatus is thus, in my view, an excellent 
resource for recovering an early Latin tradition of Song interpretation that has 
faded from the historical record. 

Gregory’s commentary is thoroughly grounded in an identification of the 
church with the body of the incarnate Christ. In the first (genuine) lines of 
the text, Gregory identifies the subjects of the wedding song (epithalamium) 
as “Christ and the church” and then immediately talks about the “union 


94 Jerome, Epistulae 37. 

95 Jerome, Epistulae 84.2 (CSEL 55, 130); cf. Epistulae 61.2. 

96 Matter, Voice of My Beloved, 111, n. 5, writes that Gregory is “clearly, but not slavishly, fol- 
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(coniunctionem)” of the “bridegroom-Christ and bride-soul (Christus sponsus 
et anima sponsa).’*® Though it is easy to mistake this as a repetition of Origen’s 
claim that the bride can be identified as both church and soul, Gregory here 
has a very particular soul in mind—namely, the soul that becomes incarnate 
in Christ. Thus, Gregory’s commentary does not operate on two levels, those 
of church and soul, but only a single level, consistently portraying the church 
as the manifestation of Christ’s flesh on earth. His most cited intertext is Eph. 
1:22-3—“| God] made him [Christ] over all things for the church, which is his 
body”—which appears seven times throughout the commentary.?9 According 
to Gregory’s theology, the birth of Christ marks the beginning of the church’s 
existence: “For from that time when Christ the Son of God deigned to come as 
a human being (secundum hominem venire dignatus est) and took up the flesh 
and soul of that human as a spouse (carnem animamque hominis velut acci- 
pere), the law and the prophets ceased (lex et prophetae cessaverunt).”!©° This 
is a clear replacement theology, where the incarnation marks a fundamentally 
new order, and the church supplants the “law and the prophets” of ancient 
Israel—although, unlike other anti-Jewish writers, Gregory does not clearly 
develop the theme of the church as the new Israel. 

But what is most notable about Gregory’s commentary is that it is loosely 
structured as a history of the church, from the incarnation to the final judge- 
ment. He does not introduce it as such, and there are moments where this 
chronology is not strictly adhered to, but as I have argued elsewhere, each of 
the five books has a clear thematic center, which tracks with different moments 
in the church’s history.!°! In this, Gregory foreshadows the much more thor- 
ough and ambitious historical structure of Apponius’ 12-book commentary, 
although there is no evidence that Apponius was familiar with Gregory’s work. 
I have argued that the first book treats the church’s origins; the second is con- 
cerned with the rise of heresy in the post-apostolic age; and the third and 
fourth take the reader to the resurrection, with a brief return to the life of Jesus 
with an account of the crucifixion.!°? 


98 Gregory of Elvira, Tractatus de epithalamio in Cantica Canticorum 1. (Schulz-Fliigel, 165). 

99 Gregory of Elvira, Tractatus de epithalamio in Cantica Canticorum 1.7, 20; 3.7, 11, 29; 4-11- 
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100 Gregory of Elvira, Tractatus de epithalamio in Cantica Canticorum 1.6 (Schulz-Fliigel, 169). 
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Gregory’s primary emphasis in the first book is the strict differentiation 
between synagogue and church. This belies his thoroughgoing concern for 
the purity of the church, which he believes is under constant threat of ritual 
pollution from outsiders—a theme that reaches the peak of its intensity in 
the second book. In his exposition of Song 1:2, he distinguishes between the 
“two breasts” of “old law” and the four breasts of the new, which correspond 
to the “fonts of the four gospels.”!°3 And the wine he connects with the story 
of the wedding at Cana from John 2, offering a supersessionist interpretation 
according to which the law is seen to be the wine that “ran out” and the Gospel 
is that “much better one made by the Word of God from water (verbo dei de 
aqua est factum).”!°* It is significant that Gregory’s interpretation of this pas- 
sage bears striking resemblance to that found in Origen’s Commentary. Origen 
notably makes the exact same move as Gregory, contrasting the old “teaching 
(doctrina)” that ran out at Cana with the “far superior” wine miraculously pro- 
vided by Christ.!°5 Since Rufinus’ translation would not have been available to 
Gregory during his lifetime, and we have no evidence that Gregory could read 
Greek or that Origen’s ten-book Commentary circulated in Spain, it is most rea- 
sonable to conclude that Gregory had access to Origen’s work via another Latin 
intermediary, such as Victorinus. This helps to situate Gregory’s work within a 
much longer, albeit lost, tradition of Latin commentary. 

If the synagogue is ubiquitous in the first book of the commentary, as Gregory 
frames Christ's coming in the flesh as a decisive abrogation of the old law, the 
second book is primarily concerned with heresy. And whereas the focus in the 
first book is on the person of Christ himself, whose body first manifests the 
presence of the church on earth, in the next book it is the apostles and priests 
who uphold the ritual life of the church. This shift in focus also brings with it a 
palpably greater anxiety over the maintenance of orthodox doctrine, which he 
articulates using the language of purity and defilement, calling to mind the use 
of the Song by Cyprian and the Donatists to inscribe firm boundaries around 
the church. And, in particular, he depicts the orthodox as pure (female) virgins 
and the heretics as corrupted women, echoing the use of the Song by Ambrose 
and Jerome to describe and encourage the ascetic life. 
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The second book revolves largely around the exposition of the lemma from 
Song 1:8, “If you do not know yourself to be beautiful among women, go out 
into the footsteps of the flocks.” Whereas Origen in his Commentary reflects on 
the meaning of the verse in light of the Delphic exhortation to “know yourself” 
Gregory takes this is a stark warning to the church to guard itself against the 
infiltration of “heretics,” particularly among those “who are under the veil of 
the priesthood of God (sub velamine sacerdotum dei).”!°® He writes that the 
“Spirit knew that there would be many false apostles and fraudulent ones (mul- 
tos pseuoapostolos et circumventores), it wishes to teach more fully through 
Christ the definite content of catholic learning,.”!©” If Cyprian and the Donatists 
worried about impurity entering their churches through improper baptismal 
practice, Gregory fears its entry through false Christologies—something that 
is not entirely surprising given that the mid-350s, in the wake of the Nicene 
controversy, saw intense debates over the relation of the pre-existent Word to 
God the Father.!08 

Gregory uses Song 6:8 as an intertext to argue that the “one, holy, and invi- 
olate dove” of the church is under threat from “false teachers and those who 
would corrupt her virginity (falsos doctores et corruptores virginitatis).”°9 As 
Inoted above, Gregory here intensifies the analogy between church and female 
body beyond what we saw in writings from the North African rebaptism con- 
troversy, moving beyond images of fountains and doves to depict the church 
as a sexually intact woman. Those false teachers will try to “separate God from 
man or man from God’ in the Incarnation, and the words of Song 1:8 are Christ’s 
exhortation that the church must know that “she is alone virgin and uncor- 
rupted and beautiful (solam virginem esse et incorruptam atque decoram).’!10 
Gregory himself warns of those who have been “corrupted by the deception 
of adulterous doctrine and violated by the adultery of perverse teaching,” who 
will sully the spotless purity of the church. Tracking with Gregory’s sexual- 
ized metaphors, heresy is presented as a form of physical violation. 

The third and fourth books form a coherent unit to direct readers to the 
resurrection and final judgement. To accomplish this task, however, Gregory 
makes a temporal detour, returning to the crucifixion and resurrection of 
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Christ, which forms the basis of Christians’ hope in the resurrection. Gregory 
interprets the words of Song 1:14, “A cluster of Cyprus is my brother in the 
vineyards of Engaddi,” as referring to the crucifixion of Christ, which is not 
unsurprising given the presence of viticulture imagery. He writes that Christ's 
“blood was poured out in the harvest of the passion not only to Jews but also 
to Gentiles,” but adds the curious detail that his flesh “descends not only from 
the Jews but also from the Gentiles, intermingled through the origin of his 
ancestors (per partum originem permixta).”"2 Drawing on Ruth’s identity as a 
Moabite, Gregory claims a partial Gentile lineage for Christ, ostensibly so that 
his redemptive work can apply to them as well. But in so doing, Gregory dis- 
rupts the firm boundary that he had earlier erected between church and syn- 
agogue, identifying Jesus as the product of both Jewish and Gentile ancestors. 

He transitions in the fourth book to the eschaton, primarily through an 
exposition of Song 2:10-14. This passage from the Song speaks of winter’s pass- 
ing and spring’s blossoming, which seems an apt locus for discussion of the res- 
urrection. “Winter,” for Gregory, signifies either the sowing of the gospel or the 
“injury of persecution.” Although we may imagine that Gregory, writing from 
the post-Constantinian world of the later 4th century, might be speaking about 
the past age of the martyrs, he would still have good cause to think of himself 
as living during this time, as “orthodox” bishops were coerced, and at times 
sent into exile, by zealous emperors promulgating “heretical” theologies. The 
spring, by contrast, represents the “coming kingdom of Christ in great tranquil- 
ity, where the bodies of the saints—flowers—rise as roses and lilies from the 
soil of the grave, shining through sanctity and made ruddy by the passion.’!3 
In this book, he envisions the eschatological salvation of the Jews (represented 
by the “little fig trees” of Song 2:13) as well as the Gentiles, suggesting that the 
rigid boundaries he has erected around the church will become permeable and 
fluid at the eschaton. 

Gregory’s commentary is not a particularly complex piece of exegesis. 
Although I have argued that he broadly conceptualizes the Song as a history 
of the church, he focuses primarily on the moments of Christ’s death, the per- 
secution of the church, and the final judgement, and he does not display the 
sophistication that Apponius or Nicholas of Lyra will in later centuries. But 
his commentary is still highly significant. I have argued that the only way his 
reliance on exegetical precedents found only in Origen’s Commentary can be 
explained is through his use of a Latin intermediary, allowing us to glimpse 
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elements of a larger and deeper commentary tradition. We can hypothe- 
size that this commentary tradition is largely ecclesiological in nature, since 
Gregory’s commentary makes no reference to the soul’s ascent to the divine, 
and that it is preeminently concerned with maintaining the ritual purity of 
the church. 


5 Conclusion 


Late antique Latin authors did not compose any lastingly influential commen- 
taries on the Song of Songs, but this should not obscure for us the import- 
ant role that the Song of Songs occupied in theological and ritual discourses 
during this period or the broader ways in which Song exegesis during this 
period influenced later authors. As I have hoped to show, the Song was fre- 
quently employed as a resource during controversies that called into question 
the nature and extent of the church’s boundaries, its language of “enclosed 
gardens” and “pure doves” shaping the ways Christians conceived of their iden- 
tities, both as individuals and as a community. And while commentaries from 
this period did not circulate widely in later centuries, other textual products 
certainly did. Perhaps most important among these products was the Homilies 
of Origen, which was translated by Jerome in the year 384 and survives in over 
40 copies. I have argued that far from being an abstract intellectual enterprise, 
Jerome’s translation of the Homilies was intimately connected to his advocacy 
of female celibacy and was meant to complement his highly popular, if also 
deeply controversial, Little Book on Preserving One’s Virginity, which itself has 
a long afterlife in the medieval church. Moreover, Ambrose, who also pressed 
Origen’s interpretation into the service of his ascetic discourse, was so popular 
in the high Middle Ages that William of St. Thierry composed a nearly com- 
plete commentary on the Song from extracts drawn from his various treatises. 
Serious exposition of the Song of Songs may have originated, as Ann Matter 
has eloquently argued, in the “rarified intellectual atmosphere of Alexandria,” 
but to understand its later histories we must also attend to its centrality to dis- 
courses of asceticism and ritual purity in the late antique Latin West. 


CHAPTER 3 


The Song of Songs in the Early Middle Ages 


From Gregory the Great to the Gregorian Reform 


Hannah W. Matis 


1 Introduction 


In the early Middle Ages, the Bible held an unchallenged place within soci- 
ety as the means by which divine truth was accessed. Among the legacies of 
the patristic tradition preserved by early medieval exegetes was the convic- 
tion that the very difficulties of the scriptural text were understood as divine 
accommodation to human weakness, while its complex imagery was held to 
conceal hidden reserves of meaning, which could be unlocked through prayer 
and the inspiration of the Holy Spirit.! The economic, social, and cultural 
transformation of late antiquity into early medieval society, however, gutted 
the intellectual resources of the church, even while monasteries sought to pre- 
serve and copy what they could.” Various versions of Scripture were in circu- 
lation, not least through liturgical usage. In the 8th century, part of the repu- 
tation of Bede’s monastery at Wearmouth-Jarrow, and of the authority in turn 
of Bede himself as an exegete, rested on the scriptorium having access to an 
excellent and accurate text of the Vulgate, alongside the older Latin versions of 
scripture.? Other, smaller houses were not always so fortunate, and a complete 
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copy of the biblical text, even spread over several manuscripts, remained a sig- 
nificant financial investment for any church or monastic community. 

In the centuries after the demise of the Roman educational system, newly 
converted peoples who had never been a part of the Roman Empire would 
come to Christianity and to literacy, to the Latin language generally, to the 
Latin translation of the Vulgate in particular, and beyond that, to the differing 
Latin styles of the Western patristic tradition and varying approaches to read- 
ing scripture “spiritually,” often themselves in translation from the Greek dis- 
cussing biblical texts originally written in Hebrew. All of these challenges were 
made particularly acute for the early medieval exegete bold enough to expli- 
cate the text of the Song of Songs: a complex and stylized dialogue between 
an indeterminate number of speakers, made up of discontinuous poetry, full 
of images of plants and animals no exegete north of the Alps would proba- 
bly ever see. The patristic tradition was of less concrete help than might be 
expected: many of the most important late antique commentaries on the Song 
were either lost, not circulated, or were imperfectly and partially known.* In 
the early Middle Ages, the Song of Songs was understood to have no anchor- 
ing literal sense beyond the tradition that it was written by Solomon; it was 
said to be the most difficult and most profound of Solomon’s three books of 
wisdom and to signify, allegorically, both the relationship between Christ and 
his church and, by extension, Christ and each individual soul.” For those early 
medieval exegetes who sought to explicate the entirety of the biblical text, 
each line and detail of the Song text had to be painstakingly teased apart for an 
interpretation relevant to the times but still in keeping with the rule of faith. 
The hermeneutical effort required meant that there was always something 
special about the Song of Songs. If successful, however, the potential danger 
and challenge of the text would be transmuted into rhetorical authority for 
the exegete, and one’s place as a teacher of the church and bastion of orthodox 
teaching would be assured. 

In fact, the imagistic nature of the Song of Songs would prove to be ideal 
for the associative, ahistorical, and encyclopedic style of exegesis practiced in 


4 Only the first three books of Origen’s massive commentary on the Song of Songs survive, in 
Rufinus’s Latin translation, but they were not widely available in the early medieval West. 
Ambrose’s works, including Isaac, or De anima, were rarely copied, Apponius’s lengthy Song 
commentary existed in several abbreviated versions but remained a rare text, and Gregory 
of Elvira was not known outside of Spain. See Karl Shuve’s chapter in this volume for further 
consideration of these texts. 

5 Bede, In cantica canticorum libri vi, ed. D. Hurst, cccm u9B (Turnhout: 1983), book 1, 
lines 1-30. 
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the early Middle Ages, and contributed to its reputation as a summation or 
culmination of the relationship between Christ and the church: the Song of 
Songs, as many said.® Early medieval exegetes, therefore, frequently read the 
Song of Songs in tandem with other biblical texts, such as the gospel para- 
bles, which frequently described the kingdom of heaven as a wedding banquet. 
Paschasius Radbertus, for example, would link the Song of Songs to the book of 
Lamentations or to Psalm 44(45), another biblical epithalamium. Most impor- 
tantly, however, the heightened, stylized emotions of the Song and its colorful 
imagery meshed in tone and content with the Apocalypse of John, and, as Ann 
Matter has noted, beginning in the 8th century nearly all exegetes who wrote a 
commentary on the Song also wrote a commentary on the Apocalypse.’ There 
are obvious hermeneutical points of contact between the two biblical texts, 
such as the transformed appearance of the risen Christ or John’s final vision of 
the heavenly Jerusalem dressed as a bride. More generally, however, both texts 
have an “anagogical” dimension, meaning that they encouraged speculation 
into the nature of heavenly realities, such as Ecclesia personified, and early 
medieval exegetes aimed to provoke in the reader longing for the presence of 
Christ and his imminent return.® 

Early medieval exegetes who were drawn to the Song of Songs, therefore, 
nearly always had a strong interest in monastic or church reform and in the 
purity of the heavenly Bride, lent an even greater urgency by their apocalyptic 
expectations.’ This may seem paradoxical, given the sexual content of so much 
of the poetry of the Song of Songs. That early medieval exegetes read the Song 


6 Haimo of Auxerre, Commentarium in Cantica Canticorum, PL 117, col. 295A. “Et sicut proprie 
appellatur liber Salomonis Cantica Canticorum ita et appellari queunt Threni Hieremiae 
Lamentationes Lamentationum.” Paschasius Radbertus, In lamentationes Hieremiae, ed. 
Bedae Paulus, cccM 85 (Turnhout: 1988), book 1, prologue. 

7 E. Ann Matter, “The Apocalypse in Early Medieval Exegesis,” The Apocalypse in the Middle 
Ages, eds. Richard K. Emmeram and Bernard McGinn (Ithaca, NY: 1992), 38-50; Matter, 
“Exegesis of the Apocalypse in the Early Middle Ages,” in The Year 1000: Religious and Social 
Response to the Turning of the First Millennium, ed. Michael Frassetto (London: 2002), 29-40. 

8 Henri De Lubac, Medieval Exegesis: The Four Senses of Scripture, vol. 2, trans. E.M. Macierowski 
(Grand Rapids: 2000), 179-206; Jean Leclercq, The Love of Learning and the Desire for God: A 
Study of Monastic Culture, trans. Catherine Misrahi (New York: 2000), 53-62. For a discussion 
of Augustine’s doctrine of divinization and eschatological expectation, centered in medita- 
tion on the nature of Christ, see Brian Daley, God Visible: Patristic Christology Reconsidered 
(Oxford: 2018), 164-67. 

9 Helmut Riedlinger, Die Makellosigkeit der Kirche in den lateinischen Hoheliedkommentaren 
des Mittelalters (Münster: 1958), 72—74; James T. Palmer, The Apocalypse in the Early Middle 
Ages (Cambridge: 2014), 130-58; Megan McLaughlin, Sex, Gender, and Episcopal Authority in 
an Age of Reform, 1000-1122 (Cambridge: 2010), 89-90. 
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of Songs allegorically did not mean that they were naive about this, however. 
They repeated patristic warnings that the Song could not be given to beginners, 
and the care with which the eroticism of its poetry was approached meant 
that the Song of Songs was never a neutral text for its largely monastic read- 
ers. That eroticism was not repressed or denied so much as it was harnessed, 
even emphasized, to animate theological speculation and devotion around the 
nature of Christ and to lend rhetorical power and urgency to a shared sense of 
clerical identity and the mission of the church. Early medieval exegetes saw 
themselves in the individual physical features of the body of the Bride—her 
lips, her teeth, her breasts, her eyes—and transmuted much of the eroticism 
of the poetry into a vocabulary of nurturing, maternal pastoral care.!° In this 
way, Ecclesia existed both as a social institution of which they were a part and 
a transcendent personification outside of time. To read the Song of Songs was 
to hear her voice, crying out, bereft in exile, longing for her absent Bridegroom, 
and to invoke the Song of Songs was, on a visceral level, to command the loy- 
alty of her sons and to direct their hatred toward her enemies. In this period in 
particular, when the institutional church was fragile, flexible, and engaged in 
mission on a variety of fronts, biblical exegesis generally, and exegesis on the 
Song of Songs in particular, played a formative role in a developing sense of 
clerical identity in the early medieval West. 


2 Gregory the Great and the Venerable Bede 


Early medieval biblical interpretation simultaneously revered the patristic 
tradition and yet was often forced to go beyond it by the limitations of what 
texts survived. Gregory the Great and the Venerable Bede, who inaugurated 
the early medieval commentary tradition on the Song of Songs, demonstrate 
how close the relationship was between originality and reliance on the patris- 
tic tradition. Without question, Gregory the Great was the most respected 
and influential biblical exegete in the early Middle Ages. However, due to the 
vagaries of manuscript transmission, his homilies on the Song of Songs seem 
not to have been copied or widely known in the medieval West in this early 
period; Bede, for example, did not have them at Wearmouth-Jarrow, nor did 
Haimo of Auxerre. As we shall see, the uth-century commentary of Robert of 
Tombelaine would be attributed to Gregory in a later effort to fill the vacuum in 


10 Hannah W. Matis, “Early Medieval Exegesis of the Song of Songs and the Maternal 
Language of Clerical Authority,” Speculum 89 (2014), 358-81. 
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the exegetical tradition. Gregory had sent a certain number of his homilies on 
the Song to the Irishman Columbanus, then at Bobbio in northern Italy, and it 
is suggestive that the only Carolingian commentator to quote from these texts, 
Angelomus of Luxeuil, was at a Columbanian foundation. 

When the Venerable Bede set out to assemble a complete commentary 
on the Song, therefore, he did not have an obvious constellation of patristic 
authorities on which he could draw. Despite Bede’s ostensible loyalty to the 
patristic tradition, as he gained intellectual confidence, he seems, in fact, to 
have gravitated toward those biblical texts without systematic patristic treat- 
ment. The Song commentary, composed around 716, represents one of the first 
works of Bede's maturity, and as such, I would argue, is an announcement of 
his intellectual authority, orthodoxy, and scholarship, and, by extension, that 
of Wearmouth-Jarrow. Recent scholarship has argued for a “new Bede’— 
not a neutral, irenic, dispassionate chronicler but a monastic partisan in the 
Northumbrian church, a champion of the Vulgate text, an exegetical authority 
on the make, and a deeply pastoral theologian. Bede was acutely aware that the 
Christianization of his beloved English people was of relatively recent dura- 
tion, and that ordinary people needed frequent preaching to learn the doc- 
trinal basics of the faith if they were not to apostasize like the Britons, whom 
he despised.! Wearmouth-Jarrow itself was not a purely monastic foundation 
but was engaged in preaching and teaching across a variety of fronts; most of 
Bede's later exegesis would be dedicated to Bishop Acca of Hexham with the 
intention of forming clergy. Bede has a broad, inclusive definition of who could 
engage in pastoral care, describing in his Ecclesiastical History the conversion 
of the English people by a mixed Levitical caste of monks, bishops, and clergy 


11 “[T]ransmitte et Cantica canticorum ab illo loco, in quo dicit, Joo ad montem myrrhae 
et collem thuris (Cant. 4:6), usque ad finem; aut aliorum aut tuis brevibus, deposco, 
tracta sententiis.” Columbanus, “Epistle 1,” Sancti Columbani Opera, ed. G. S. M. Walker, 
(Dublin: 1957), 2:10, lines 17-19. 

12 Arthur G. Holder, “The Patristic Sources of Bede’s Commentary on the Song of Songs,” 
Studia Patristica 34 (1999), 370-75; Holder, “The Anti-Pelagian Character of Bede's 
Commentary on the Song of Songs,’ Biblical Studies in the Early Middle Ages: Proceedings 
of the Conference on Biblical Studies in the Early Middle Ages, ed. Claudio Leonardi and 
Giovanni Orlandi (Florence: 2005), 91-103. 

13 See the essays contained in Innovation and Tradition in the Writings of the Venerable Bede, 
ed. Scott DeGregorio (Morgantown, WV: 2006); Vicky Gunn, Bede’s Historiae: Genre, 
Rhetoric, and the Construction of Anglo-Saxon Church History (Woodbridge, UK: 2009); 
Scott DeGregorio, “ ‘Nostrorum socordiam temporum: The Reforming Impulse of Bede's 
Later Exegesis,’ Early Medieval Europe 11 (2002), 107-22; DeGregorio, “Bede's In Ezram et 
Neemiam and the Reform of the Northumbrian Church,” Speculum 79 (2004), 1-26. 
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that he collectively refers to as the doctores or teachers, and it is this diverse 
group that would dominate his Song commentary.!+ 

While Bede did not have Gregory’s homilies on the Song of Songs, what he 
did have were individual explications of Song figura drawn from Gregory’s 
most significant and widely copied works: the Moralia in Job, the homilies on 
Ezekiel, and the Pastoral Rule. In what is now Book Six of the Song commen- 
tary, Bede compiles these into a single florilegium; Gregory’s consistency is 
such that Bede is able to stitch together enough of a guide to extrapolate theo- 
logical principles by which he could understand the rest of the imagery of the 
Song of Songs.!° Whether by accident or by design, the excerpts of Gregory’s 
works that Bede selected clearly explicated the ecclesiological dimensions of 
his reading of the Song. In his homilies on Ezekiel, for example, Gregory had 
established an early medieval tradition of reading Old Testament descriptions 
of the Tabernacle as allegories of the church, which he also applied at times to 
the more “architectural” figura of the Song, such as the elaborate ferculum or 
litter of King Solomon (Song 3:7—-10).!6 Bede could easily adapt these examples 
or exegetical principles to apply to the rest of the commentary: what emerges 
is an understanding of the Song of Songs not as a machina to raise the soul 
to contemplation—one of the most powerful opening images from Gregory’s 
homilies—but rather as an allegory of the church as a collective whole, and as 
an institution working in the world.” 

At the same time, Bede created an apparatus to accompany his Song com- 
mentary, writing two sets of capitula, or chapter headings, by which he set out 
to guide the reader. The first set presents the narrative of Bede's allegory, while 
the second is a copy of the text of the Song with a line-by-line description of 
the different characters who make an appearance—who is saying what to 
whom.!8 In effect, both sets of capitula present Bede’s interpretation of the 
Song of Songs in extremely condensed form. It is important to stress that, 
because of the dialogic nature of the Song and the lack of any sort of historical 


14 Alan Thacker, “Bede's Ideal of Reform,’ in Ideal and Reality in Anglo-Saxon England: Studies 
Presented to J. M. Wallace-Hadrill, ed. Patrick Wormald with Donald Bullough and Roger 
Collins (Oxford: 1983), 130-34. 

15 Bede, In cantica canticorum, book 6, 359-75. 

16 Arthur Holder, “Allegory and History in Bede’s Interpretation of Sacred Architecture,’ 
American Benedictine Review 40 (1989), 15-31; Elizabeth Bailey, “The Tabernacle as an 
Allegory of Faith in Anglo-Saxon England: The Codex Amiatinus and the Venerable Bede,’ 
Medieval Perspectives 17 (2003), 2-22. 

17 See, for example, those extracts from Gregory’s Homilies on Ezekiel, the Pastoral Rule, and 
the Moralia in Job included in Bede, In cantica canticorum, book 6, lines 221-322. 

18 Bede, In cantica canticorum, 181-89. 
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context for its poetry, these exegetical frames that Bede creates for the com- 
mentary determine and control virtually every aspect of his exegesis, from 
understanding passages in the Song to represent a personified Synagoga, in 
contrast with the Bride, Ecclesia, down to the level of interpreting small details 
of individual Song figura. Needless to say, none of this existed in the original 
Song text, and in fact, in certain places Bede departs from patristic authorities, 
such as Apponius, that he might have followed.!9 

The overall effect is to foreground the ecclesiological reading of the Song 
of Songs, at the expense—indeed, the virtual elimination—of the Song as a 
narrative of individual spiritual experience.*° In its place, Bede makes several 
arguments, explicit and implicit, all of which are presented by Bede as the 
teaching of Gregory and the Fathers, but which reveal his own pastoral and 
exegetical preoccupations. The most obvious of these is Bede's slightly star- 
tling prologue to the commentary in which he inveighs against “that snake in 
the grass,” the 5th-century Pelagian heretic Julian of Eclanum, who had written 
a short treatise called De amore, which does not now survive.” I have argued 
elsewhere that Julian acts as a surrogate for Pelagius, the archetypal heretic 
produced by the British church before its apostasy during the Anglo-Saxon 
invasions, and stands in deliberate contrast to the pope responsible for restor- 
ing Christianity to the British Isles, Gregory the Great.?? Taken together, the 
anti-Pelagian prologue and the Gregorian florilegium bookend the remaining 
books of Bede’s Song commentary, and make an aggressive argument for Bede’s 
particular place as the preeminent defender of orthodoxy and of the Gregorian 
tradition in the Northumbrian church. 

In his Ecclesiastical History, his Life of Cuthbert, and his later, “pastoral” works 
like the “Letter to Ecgbert,” the sine qua non for Bede of any good priest, monk, 


19 For example, compare Apponius, Jn cantica canticorum expositio, eds. B. De Vregille and 
L. Neyrand, CcsL 19 (Turnhout: 1986), book 9, lines 422-30; Bede, In cantica canticorum, 
book 4.vi, lines 508-13. 

20 For Bede’s intensely pragmatic bent and his caution with regard to contemplation unteth- 
ered by pastoral responsibility, see Scott DeGregorio, “The Venerable Bede on Prayer and 
Contemplation,” Traditio 54 (1999), 10-11. 

21 Bede, In cantica canticorum, Prologue, line 9. 

22 The same argument is explicit in book 1 of the Ecclesiastical History, with the hinge 
between the havoc wreaked by the Pelagian heresy and the Gregorian mission occurring 
at §22: “To other unspeakable crimes, which Gildas their own [British] historian describes 
in doleful words, was added this crime, that they never preached the faith to the Saxons or 
Angles who inhabited Britain with them. Nevertheless, God in His goodness did not reject 
the people whom He foreknew, but He had appointed much worthier heralds of the truth 
to bring this people to the faith.” Bede, The Ecclesiastical History of the English People, eds. 
Judith McClure and Roger Collins (Oxford: 1999). 
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or bishop was whether or not he preached the faith.23 For Bede, the Latin prae- 
dicare encompassed a wide range of activities beyond evangelism pure and 
simple, extending to teaching and the provision of pastoral care: the quality of 
one’s monastic life was a form of witness, for example, particularly powerful 
when insular monasteries were so heavily involved in pastoral ministry. When 
Bede read the Song of Songs, therefore, what drew his attention was the legion 
of references in the biblical text to the voice of the Bride: the Bridegroom’s 
repeated entreaties that the Bride come out to him from her house, that he 
hear her voice, and that the voice of the turtle dove be heard in the land. Bede 
wove this imagery together with references to vineyards, to silver, known for its 
resonance, and to the spreading fragrance of perfume, spices, or cedar. Taken 
together, all these things signified to Bede the church’s work—and more par- 
ticularly, the doctores’ work—of preaching in the world. As a consequence, one 
book of the Bible that Bede frequently associates with the Song of Songs over 
the course of the commentary is the Acts of the Apostles: not exactly a con- 
ventional choice in the tradition of Song exegesis, but one that underscored 
Bede’s urgent sense of the need for a committed, extroverted, outward-facing, 
and miracle-working church.” At the same time, Bede reads the Bridegroom’s 
itemized praise of the Bride’s face and features as a description of the work 
and attributes of his designated Levitical caste of monks and clergy, the docto- 
res, whose responsibility it will be to do the preaching. The neck of the bride, 
therefore, like a tower hung with shields represents for Bede the doctrinal uni- 
formity of the doctores; her nose, their discretion; her breasts, the milk of good 
teaching for the paruuli, the little ones. The result is a Song commentary that is 
a clarion call for church reform rather than a playbook for individual spiritual 
experience. 


3 Alcuin and the Carolingians 


The legacy of the Anglo-Saxon missionaries and the formative presence of 
Alcuin at the Carolingian court would ensure that Gregory the Great and 


23 Bede is willing to forgive the doctrinal unorthodoxy of a man like Aidan because his hum- 
ble quality of life, particularly his preaching on foot, did so much good for the faith, and 
he is even willing, rather unexpectedly, to forgive Wilfrid at last for evangelizing the South 
Saxons: book 3, §5 and book 4, §13. 

24 For example, see the very beginning of the Song commentary: Bede, In cantica cantico- 
rum, 1.prologue-t.i, line 19. 
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Bede would exert a formative influence on the Carolingian Reform.?5 Under 
Charlemagne, Louis the Pious, and Louis’ sons Louis the German and Charles 
the Bald, biblical exegesis would continue to be the preeminent intellectual 
activity in which Carolingian clergymen could engage. The claims of the 
Carolingian dynasty rested upon their ability to secure divine favor, in part 
through their close relationship with, and military support of, a resurgent 
and ambitious papacy.”® Biblical interpretation formed part of the larger 
Carolingian ideological program of correctio: the implementation of standard- 
ized, and preferably Roman texts, as well as the production of copies of the 
biblical text itself, to ensure regular and uniform Christian worship, doctrine, 
and monastic practice.” It was the king’s responsibility to defend the church 
against heresy and to serve as a model for the aristocracy to imitate.?* In order 
to create religious and political consensus, the king was expected to read, or be 
read, biblical commentary and to be able to pronounce upon theological mat- 
ters, presiding over gatherings of his bishops like Constantine over Nicaea.?9 


25 Bernice Kaczynski, “Bede’s Commentaries on Luke and Mark and the Formation of 
a Patristic Canon,’ Anglo-Latin and Its Heritage: Essays in Honour of A. G. Rigg on His 
64th Birthday, eds. Sian Echard and Gernot R. Wieland (Turnhout: 2001), 17-26; D.A. 
Bullough, Alcuin: Achievement and Reputation (Leiden: 2004), 224-29; Albrecht Diem, 
“The Emergence of Monastic Schools: The Role of Alcuin,” in Alcuin of York: Scholar 
at the Carolingian Court: Proceedings of the Third Germanic Latina Conference held 
at the University of Groningen, May 1995, eds. L.AJ.R. Houwen and A.A. MacDonald 
(Groningen: 1998), 35-36. 

26 Thomas F.X. Noble, The Republic of St. Peter: The Birth of the Papal State (Philadelphia:1984), 
139-83. 

27 Bonifatius Fischer, Die Alkuin Bibel (Freiburg im Briesgau: 1957); John J. Contreni, 
“Carolingian Biblical Studies,’ in Carolingian Essays: Andrew W. Mellon Lectures in 
Early Christian Studies, ed. Ute-Renate Blumenthal (Washington, DC: 1983), 71-98; 
John J. Contreni, “The Pursuit of Knowledge in Carolingian Europe,” in The Gentle 
Voices of Teachers: Aspects of Learning in the Carolingian Age, ed. Richard E. Sullivan 
(Columbus: 1995), 106-41; Celia Chazelle and Burton Van Name Edwards, eds., The Study 
of the Bible in the Carolingian Era (Turnhout: 2003). 

28 Mayke De Jong, “Empire as Ecclesia: Hrabanus Maurus and Biblical Historia for Rulers,” 
The Uses of the Past in the Early Middle Ages, eds. Yitzhak Hen and Matthew Innes 
(Cambridge: 2000), 191-226; Stuart Airlie, “Bonds of Power and Bonds of Association in 
the Court Circle of Louis the Pious,” in Charlemagne’s Heir: New Perspectives on the Reign 
of Louis the Pious (814-40), eds. Peter Godman and Roger Collins (Oxford: 1990), 191-204. 

29 T.EX. Noble, “Kings, Clergy, and Dogma: The Settlement of Doctrinal Disputes in 
the Carolingian World,” in Early Medieval Studies in Memory of Patrick Wormald, eds. 
Stephen Baxter et al. (Farnham: 2009), 250-52; Stuart Airlie, “True Teachers and Pious 
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Middle Ages: Studies Presented to Henry Mayr-Harting, eds. Richard Gameson and 
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Therefore, biblical exegesis generally, and exegesis on the Song of Songs in 
particular, had a very particular role to play at the Carolingian court, beyond 
those works produced by the palace school of Alcuin at Aachen. In later gener- 
ations, ambitious monks and clergy, such as Angelomus of Luxeuil and a young 
Hincmar of Rheims, would produce commentaries or other exegetical works 
on the Song of Songs, such as figural poetry, dedicated to the king who, in turn, 
had a vested interest in appearing learned in such matters.?° 

Of course, one may question how well this marvelously reciprocal system 
actually worked in practice: could Charlemagne actually read? Did Lothar 
take military advice from the books of Kings? Could Charles the Bald under- 
stand every nuance of the elaborate coded messages sent to him by Hincmar 
of Rheims??! However, in the run-up to Charlemagne’s coronation in 800, the 
superiority of Carolingian exegesis—and of the orthodoxy of the doctores who 
produced it—was a central part of the argument for Charlemagne’s claims to 
imperium. Alcuin and Theodulf of Orléans, both biblical scholars, made the 
claim that the Byzantines, under the leadership of the Empress Irene, had for- 
feited their right to the title as a result of the controversy surrounding icono- 
clasm. Female leadership had resulted in doctrinal chaos, stemming from the 
Byzantine inability to understand how to read scripture and its figura spiritu- 
ally.?? At the same time, Alcuin, Paulinus of Aquileia, and others were writing 
against the teachings of the Spanish adoptionist bishops Elipandus of Toledo 
and Felix of Urgell. How well the Carolingian court understood either of these 
controversies on their own terms is rather dubious. The acta of the second 
council of Nicaea was made available to the Franks in an extremely garbled 
Latin translation. Meanwhile, Spanish adoptionism, it has been argued, was not 
a heresy at all but the survival in the Latin West of a North African Christology 
centering on the self-emptying of Christ in the “form of a servant” (Phil. 2:6- 
8).33 The Frankish doctores, however, responded to both controversies in the 


30 For Angelomus of Luxeuil’s commentary on the Song of Songs, dedicated to Lothar, see 
the Enarrationes in Cantica Canticorum, PL 115, cols. 551-628; for Hincmar of Rheims fig- 
ural poem, the Ferculum Salomonis, dedicated to Charles the Bald, see the Explanation in 
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31 Paul Edward Dutton, “Karolus Magnus Scriptor” Charlemagne’s Mustache: And Other 
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790s as if they were related, asserting instead their own claims to doctrinal 
authority, founded on the maturity and orthodoxy of their biblical exegesis, 
culminating in the Council of Frankfurt in 794.54 

In this political and theological context, Carolingian exegesis of the Song 
of Songs had a very particular role to play. For Theodulf of Orléans, the Song 
of Songs was the classic test case of a biblical text which was said to have no 
literal sense and depicted Ecclesia not literally but spiritually; in his view, it 
showed how far the Greeks had overstepped in using such texts as license for 
making images.?5 More importantly, however, the fixed and traditional asso- 
ciation of the Bridegroom with Christ lent the Carolingian exegete a barrage 
of Song imagery which depicted him as beautiful in appearance, likened to 
ivory and precious metals, and crucially, beautiful in comparison with his fel- 
lows: “distinguished among ten thousand” and “choice as the cedars” (Song 5). 
For anti-adoptionist writers, such as Beatus of Liébana, Alcuin, or Paulinus 
of Aquileia, the description of the Bridegroom in the Song of Songs served 
to counter the kenotic forma servi of the adoptionists and was an argument 
that only this kind of exalted language could defend and make possible the 
believer's true recognition of Christ's divinity.3° At the same time, as a natural 
corollary to this emerging high Christology, Carolingian exegetes like Ambrose 
Autpert and, a generation later, Paschasius Radbertus would use the language 
of the Song of Songs to begin to articulate new forms of devotion to the Virgin 
Mary.?” In particular, the freeform nature of early medieval exegesis permitted, 
and the dialogic poetry of the Song of Songs encouraged, the use of the Song to 


34 Janet L. Nelson, King and Emperor: A New Life of Charlemagne (London: 2019), 302-6; John 
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urrectione et ascensionis gloria intelligitur ... Sicut cedrus alias arbors, quae in Libano 
nascuntur, superat dignitate sua, ita Christus omnes qui in ecclesia ad vitam nascun- 
tur sua transcendit gloria,” Alcuin, Compendium in Canticum Canticorum, Commento al 
Cantico dei Cantici, ed. Rossana Guglielmetti (Florence: 2004), 154-55; Beatus of Liébana, 
Adversus Elipandum libri duo, ed. Bengt Löfstedt, CcccmM 59 (Turnhout: 1984), book 2, lxxv, 
lines 1883-97; Paulinus of Aquileia, Contra Felicem libri tres, ed. Day Norberg, CCCM 95 
(Turnhout: 1990), book ı, cap. 33. 

37 Ambrose Autpert, Expositio in Apocalypsin, ed. Robert Weber, CCCM 27-27B 
(Turnhout: 1975); Paschasius Radbertus, De assumptione sanctae Mariae uirginis, ed. 
A Ripberger, cccM 56C (Turnhout: 1985). 
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fill out the scanty gospel material in liturgy devoted to the Virgin, specifically 
the development of the office of the Assumption. 38 

Alcuin would try to put into effect, on a much larger scale, Bede’s dream of 
church reform carried out by a team of preaching doctores. Over the course of 
Charlemagne’s reign, the Saxon wars and the conquest of the Avars opened up 
new prospects for mission and conversion. Unity and consensus, or at least 
the show of it, were imperative to make good on Carolingian claims of ortho- 
doxy, in contrast with the disorder of the heretical Greeks and the Spanish 
adoptionists, whom Alcuin called the pseudodoctores. In the task of welding 
together at Charlemagne’s court native Frankish clergy with monks and exotic 
emigrés like himself and Theodulf, Alcuin would use the “ecclesiological inter- 
pretation” of the Song of Songs established by Gregory the Great and Bede to 
help create a shared identity and a common sense of purpose. In his letters to 
absent friends, sometimes to bishops, sometimes to aristocratic women like 
Charlemagne’s formidable sister Gisela, Alcuin cultivated a very particular— 
and to modern tastes, overheated and homoerotic—rhetoric which drew 
heavily on the language of the Song of Songs.?° As with his penchant for nick- 
naming the inner circle of scholars around Charlemagne, the warmth of this 
language kept alive the social bonds linking teacher and student, bishop and 
court, and acted as a badge of membership in the Carolingian clerical elite.*! 
Song language as a sign and symbol of the doctores would have been particu- 
larly powerful in an ecclesiastical world shaped by the continued practice of 
child oblation, when entire generations of monks, such as Hrabanus Maurus, 
who grew up under Alcuin’s tutelage, could be shaped by these exegetical 
traditions.42 


38 Rachel Fulton, “Quae est ista quae ascendit sicut aurora consurgens? The Song of Songs as 
the Historia for the Office of the Assumption,” Mediaeval Studies 60 (1998), 55-122. 

39 Ian Wood, A Missionary Life: Saints and the Evangelisation of Europe, 400-1050 
(New York: 2001), 85-94; Owen Phelan, The Formation of Christian Europe: The 
Carolingians, Baptism, and the Imperium Christianum (Oxford: 2014), 94-146. 

40 See Alcuin, Ep. 13, 28, 60, 79, 88, 157, 220, 225, 228, 242, ed. E. Dümmler, MGH Epistolae 
4 (Berlin, 1895), 38, 70, 104, 120, 132, 255, 364, 368, 371, 388; C. Stephen Jaeger, Ennobling 
Love: In Search of a Lost Sensibility (Philadelphia: 1999), 43-50. 

41 Mary Garrison, “The Social World of Alcuin: Nicknames at York and at the Carolingian 
Court,” in Alcuin of York (see n. 25), 59-79. 

42 Mayke de Jong, In Samuel’s Image: Child Oblation in the Early Medieval West (Leiden: 1996), 
232-45. For the formation of the Carolingian priesthood, see Carine van Rhijn, Shepherds 
of the Lord: Priests and Episcopal Statutes in the Carolingian Period (Turnhout: 2007); 
Rosamond McKitterick, The Frankish Church and the Carolingian Reforms (London: 1977); 
Steffen Patzold and Carine van Rhijn, eds., Men in the Middle: Local Priests in Early 
Medieval Europe (Berlin: 2016). 
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Most likely in the late 790s, Alcuin would condense and abridge Bede’s Song 
commentary down to an extremely compressed narrative, one in which the 
commentary is scarcely longer than the scriptural text.49 There is no room for 
ambiguity, hesitation, or even multiple interpretations; as with Bede's capitula, 
the explanation of the text is presented as if it were self-evident. As well as being 
extremely practical, Alcuin’s Compendium further cemented Bede’s interpreta- 
tion of the Song of Songs, first and foremost, as an allegory of the church and 
her experience in the world. Without the descriptions of the work of the early 
church which so preoccupied Bede, however, a significant component of that 
experience in Alcuin’s narrative is of the pressuris felt by Ecclesia: the heretics 
who oppose her; demonic temptation which must be fought off through pen- 
itence; and, most prominently, the Jews. Perhaps the most startling interpre- 
tive decision in Alcuin’s Compendium is his placing the first words of the Song 
of Songs in the mouth not of Ecclesia but of Synagoga, who in this narrative 
longs for the “sweetness of the presence of him who was promised through 
the prophets.” Synagoga is presented at the outset, therefore, as one waiting 
to be converted.** Ecclesia is described as nigra sed formosa, not because she 
is racially dark but because she has been darkened by persecution, and on 
account of the great hatred of the Jews toward Christ.45 The most significant 
exchange between these figures, however, comes in chapter 8 of the Song, 
with its narrative of homecoming and fulfillment, which Alcuin interprets as a 
three-way exchange between Christ, Ecclesia, and Synagoga, who now marvels 
at the mature beauty of the church. Christ was crucified “under the apple tree”; 
“My love for you is as strong as death, o Synagoga; but your envy of me was as 
hard as hell. But turn envy to love, and you will be spouse and sister and friend 
to me.”46 The rest of the chapter concludes with its hope that Synagoga will 
become in conversion the “little sister” of the last verses of the Song. Whether 
Alcuin intended this or not, because the Compendium explicates the entirety 
of the Song text, this dialogue, which succinctly encapsulates the supposedly 
immemorial envy of the Jews toward Christ and his church and bookends the 
entire commentary, is given rather more heft proportionally than it possessed 


43 Rossana Guglielmetti argues that the shorter of the two surviving versions of Alcuin’s 
commentary is the earlier. See Commento al cantico dei cantici (see n. 36), 3-11. Alcuin’s 
Compendium was so useful precisely because it excelled as a framing narrative, and it 
would be consulted by Haimo of Auxerre, and adapted and combined in later works, the 
Vox Ecclesie and the Vox antique Ecclesie. 

44 Alcuin, Compendium, 117. 

45 Alcuin, Compendium, 18-19. 

46 Alcuin, Compendium, 172-75. 
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as part of Bede’s much larger and more diffuse work. In the later Carolingian 
period, most likely under the aegis of Hincmar of Rheims, it became customary 
to depict the crucifixion itself as an allegory, in which Ecclesia with her chalice 
and a blind Synagoga stand below Christ on the cross.*” Alcuin is hardly alone 
in his interpretation, which is particularly pointed in its concision, but it is a 
reminder of how the Carolingian project of systematizing exegesis contributed 
to the creation of traditional figural pairings that would be significant in later 
centuries. 

Bede’s commentary on the Song of Songs would also be adapted and 
abridged by Haimo of Auxerre—in what would become one of the most 
popular commentaries on the Song of Songs in the entire Middle Ages—its 
Carolingian author forgotten and the text misattributed to a plethora of patris- 
tic authors.*® Haimo’s commentary was deliberately crafted as a school text, 
intended for his students, and while, like Alcuin, clarity and concision were 
very much to be desired, Haimo’s commentary contains more of its Bedan 
original than the extreme compression of Alcuin’s version. Like Alcuin, Haimo 
is deeply concerned with heresy and heretics, likened to the little foxes in the 
Bride’s vineyard (Song 2:15), but he is equally concerned with the intellectual 
errors of the pagan philosophers, and on the whole, for Haimo, heresy seems 
to be more of an intellectual preoccupation than a pressing political threat.79 
Likewise, in Haimo’s commentary it seems fairly clear that the doctores have, 
by the mid-gth century, coalesced as a social class, and he can take for granted 
that he and his pupils are among their number.°° As a consequence, preaching 
appears to be far less of a priority for Haimo than it was for Bede or Alcuin. 
While Haimo preserves the ecclesiological interpretation of the Song of Songs 
established by Gregory and Bede, Bede's reformist urgency has been rather 


47 Celia Chazelle argues that the allegorical crucifixion image began at the instigation of 
Hincmar, and offers a sustained analysis of the gth-century ivory that now forms the 
cover to the Pericopes of Henry 11. The Crucified God in the Carolingian Era: Theology and 
Art of Christ’s Passion (Cambridge: 2001), 239-99. 

48 E. Ann Matter, “Haimo’s Commentary on the Song of Songs and the Traditions of the 
Carolingian Schools” and Burton Van Name Edwards, “From Script to Print: Manuscripts 
and Printed Editions of Haimo’s Commentary on the Song of Songs,” in Etudes dexégése 
carolingienne: autour d’Haymon d'Auxerre, ed. Sumi Shimahara (Turnhout: 2007), 59-85 
and 89-101. 

49 Haimo of Auxerre, Commentarium in Cantica Canticorum, PL 117, col. 309A-B. 

50 Carolingian legislation had always pushed for greater clarity in defining monastic and 
clerical models of life. At the same time, Steffen Patzold has argued for the pivotal place 
of the 829 Synod of Paris in creating a model that the Carolingian episcopate would fol- 
low. Patzold, Episcopus: Wissen über Bischöfe im Frankenreich des späten 8. Bis frühen 10 
Jahrhunderts (Ostfildern: 2008), 179-84. 
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dampened and replaced by a calm and systematic exposition of the details of 
the Song text. This impression is further strengthened by Haimo’s tendency, 
even more than Alcuin’s, to stress the ongoing pressures felt by the church and 
the growing darkness of this present life through which the church must jour- 
ney.°! Instead of a call for church reform, Haimo of Auxerre uses the Song of 
Songs to meditate on the nature of the church triumphant in heaven and her 
relation to her heavenly bridegroom. 

Both Haimo of Auxerre and Paschasius Radbertus would engage with the 
Song of Songs in the context of an increasingly grim recognition that the 
Carolingian dream of imperium was starting to falter. It was difficult for a 
Carolingian exegete to observe the political turmoil of the 830s and the 840s 
without being reminded of the political fragmentation which followed the 
reign of the biblical Solomon, and both Haimo and Paschasius understood 
their own political role in light of the models provided by the Old Testament 
prophets. In the wake of the Carolingian civil war and, in particular, the very 
bloody battle in 841 at Fontenoy, which was not far from Auxerre, the optimism 
and confidence felt at the turn of the century had diminished.®? Paschasius 
Radbertus, the most innovative theologian of his generation and the bene- 
ficiary of a century of Carolingian reform at the great monastery of Corbie, 
would fashion a sophisticated political and exegetical persona around the 
figure of the prophet Jeremiah.®* Paschasius is best known for his treatise 
on the Eucharist, De corpore et sanguine domini, which was originally writ- 
ten in 832, provoked a firestorm of controversy in the 840s and 850s, and was 
later ratified by Charles the Bald in 859.54 Paschasius’s most vocal opponent, 
Ratramnus, came from within his own house at Corbie, and the abbot would 
retire for a time in voluntary exile to the monastery of St. Riquier, mostly likely 
around 852. In his Lamentations commentary, Paschasius would juxtapose the 
weeping of the city of Jerusalem, described in the biblical text as a stricken 
widow and mother, with the joy of the Bride of the Song of Songs; the lament 
of the prophet in exile corresponded to this present life, the Song of Songs 


51  Haimo, Commentarium, cols. 302B, 302D, 308B, 309B, 314A, 345D. 

52 Sumi Shimahara, “La représentation du pouvoir séculier chez Haymon d’Auxerre,” in 
The Multiple Meanings of Scripture: The Role of Exegesis in Early-Christian and Medieval 
Culture, ed. Ineke van ‘t Spijker (Leiden: 2009), 85. 

53 Mayke De Jong, “Jeremiah, Job, Terence, and Paschasius Radbertus: Political Rhetoric 
and Biblical Authority in the Epitaphium Arsenii,’ in Reading the Bible in the Middle Ages, 
eds. Jinty Nelson and Damien Kempf (London: 2015), 57-76; David Ganz, Corbie in the 
Carolingian Renaissance (Sigmaringen: 1990). 

54 Paschasius Radbertus, De corpore et sanguine Domini, ed. Beda Paulus, cccmM 16 
(Turnhout: 1969); Chazelle, Crucified God (see n. 47), 209-13. 
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to the heavenly realm.55 Paschasius would use this structural pairing of the 
earthly and heavenly cities again in his hagiographies of two brothers, Abbot 
Adalhard of Corbie and Count Wala, cousins to Charlemagne. As David Ganz 
has pointed out, neither brother had miracles to his name, and so the success 
of the works rather depended on Paschasius’s sophisticated and rhetorical use 
of exegesis. The Life of Wala, also called the Epitaphium Arsenii, corresponded 
to the book of Lamentations, with Paschasius using near-constant language 
of the weeping prophet, while in the Life of Adalhard he described his mentor 
Adalhard alternately as the Bride and Bridegroom of the Song of Songs, in lan- 
guage every bit as overheated as Alcuin had once employed.*® 

Throughout his life, Paschasius would write several works dedicated to the 
nuns at Soissons in the guise of a different persona: Jerome, as spiritual mentor 
to the widow Paula and her daughter Eustochium. The abbesses of Soissons 
were also relatives to Adalhard and Wala, and they had once raised the young 
Paschasius before he entered Corbie. In encouraging the vocation of the young 
Eustochium, Jerome had once described the monastic life as that of the Bride 
of the Song of Songs waiting for her bridegroom, Christ, in a highly rhetor- 
ical pastiche of Song figura. As we have seen, the commentary tradition on 
the Song of Songs influenced by Gregory and Bede had understood the Song 
to be a description of the life of the church, to the near-exclusion of it as a 
text for individual, monastic spirituality. Jerome's letter to Eustochium was 
the one significant exception to this general rule in the early medieval world, 
and Paschasius would take full advantage of the opportunity this presented, 
particularly in his commentary on Psalm 44 (Psalm 45 in contemporary num- 
bering).5” The opening words of the Rule of St. Benedict, Psalm 44(45) is an 
epithalamium, and may already in this period have been read when nuns took 
the veil, as it would in later centuries.5° In the commentary, as with his work on 
Lamentations, Paschasius splices together the figura of the Song of Songs with 
that of the psalm text to create an aristocratic celebration of retirement from 


55 Paschasius Radbertus, Expositio in Lamentationes Hieremiae, libri quinque, ed. Beda 
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the troubles of the world, a generation after Carolingian legislation attempted 
to enforce complete claustration on women’s communities across the Empire. 

Despite protestations of loyalty to the fathers, early medieval interpretation 
of the Song of Songs therefore adapted what exegetes understood of the patris- 
tic tradition to speak to a variety of issues specific to the needs of their time 
and place: a crystallizing sense of clerical identity, the need for preaching and 
the slow process of Christian formation, the nature of orthodoxy, the nature 
of heresy, and the place of Jews and Judaism within a Christianizing society. 
The drive, therefore, was toward corporate, institutional, and even political 
explanations of the biblical text, rather than explorations of individual spiritu- 
ality, with the significant exception of abbots looking to advise women in the 
monastic life.59 As they worked to systematize the patristic tradition, Bede and 
the Carolingians reoriented the interpretation of the Song of Songs in one par- 
ticular direction: the ecclesiological reading of the Song, which would remain 
influential for the rest of the Middle Ages. This reading of the Song of Songs, 
spliced together with the language of the Apocalypse, encouraged a polarized 
conception of history in which Ecclesia, personified as the Bride of the Song, 
stood in contrast to blind Synagoga. 


4 The Song of Songs and the Gregorian Reform 


The Carolingian doctores would bequeath to subsequent generations a mature 
tradition of commentary on the complete text of the Song of Songs, one which 
continued to see the ecclesiological reading of the Song predominate, but 
which was also beginning to experiment with the “minority report” of the 
Song as a script for individual spirituality, particularly with regard to women 
in religious life. In the nth century the Song of Songs continued to be a text 
that attracted the notice some of the most notable scholars and prelates of the 
day, particularly those drawn into the orbit of the Gregorian Reform. In con- 
trast with the Carolingian exegetical tradition, many of these commentators 
were either Italian or would spend significant portions of their career south 
of the Alps. In contrast to the 12th century, however, the Song of Songs and its 
commentary tradition were not yet seen as the quintessential expression of 
“monastic spirituality.’ Instead, uth-century exegetes saw in the Song of Songs 
a call for the purity of life of those in orders alongside monastic vocations: in 
every sense, the Camaldolese hermits were not so very far away from the courtly 
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circle of Matilda of Tuscany. While this cannot be a comprehensive look at the 
full range of the commentary tradition in the uth century, I will examine four 
authors, each associated with the Gregorian Reform, whose contributions have 
often been understudied in the story of Song exegesis: Robert of Tombelaine, 
Peter Damian, John of Mantua, and Bruno of Segni. Each would transform the 
Carolingian commentary tradition that he had received in such a way as to 
emphasize the Song of Songs as a text for individual spiritual experience. 
Robert of Tombelaine and Peter Damian were contemporaries, while Robert 
composed his commentary in cella solitaria on the island of Tombelaine, 
where he had withdrawn from Mont Saint-Michel to become a hermit. Made 
the bishop of Vigor-le-Grand by Odo of Bayeux in 1066, Robert must have 
composed his Song commentary before this date.®! Indeed, Robert’s work, 
which would be misattributed to Gregory the Great in later centuries, shows 
none of the preoccupation with contemporary political apocalyptic themes 
characteristic of a John of Mantua, for example.®* Instead, Robert roots his 
critique of the church in the traditional monastic dichotomy between the pur- 
suit of external worldly display and the cultivation of interior spiritual virtue 
in light of a more generalized sense of apocalyptic expectation. As a result, 
while Robert's commentary takes up certain traditional early medieval read- 
ings of the Song of Songs, he is more concerned with it as poetry, not as a text 
to explore a corporate, clerical identity or even the identity of the church as 
a whole, but to inspire the sancta mens or perfecta anima in the pursuit of 
heavenly things.® This is no longer a text intended to create social cohesion 
among a unified body of doctores. While they are by no means forgotten, there 
are many passages that Bede and the Carolingians had understood to signify 
the doctores’ role within the church which Robert subtly reorients. For exam- 
ple, when Robert takes up the image of the Bride in search of her lover who 
encounters rough treatment by the city watch (Song 5:7), his emphasis is not 
on the church receiving violent but necessary discipline from her clergy, but 


60 The text may be found, attributed to Gregory the Great, in PL 150, col. 1363B. 

61 Matter, The Voice of My Beloved, 106-08. 

62 The commentary is published in the Patrologia Latina in two different volumes, with the 
first chapters correctly attributed to Robert as the Commentarium in Cantica Canticorum, 
and the balance of the commentary under the name of Gregory the Great, as the Super 
Cantica Canticorum Expositio. 

63 For example, the neck of the Church as a figura for her preachers (praedicatores), hung 
with shields: Robert of Tombelaine, Commentarium PL 150, cols. 1369C-1370D, and PL 79, 
col. 509A-C; Christ as the lily of the valleys: PL 79, col. 494C; the “leaps” of Christ the 
mountain goat: PL 79, col. 497B-C; the cheeks of the Bride like the seeds of a pomegran- 
ate, cols. 508D-509A. 
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the search by the sancta mens for Christ in the words of scripture. Significantly, 
Robert understands the Bride’s words that the city watch had taken her cloak 
(pallium) away from her as the casting out of the residue of secular display 
(pompae saecularis) from the heart.** 

The result is a commentary which anticipates the sermons of Bernard of 
Clairvaux in reading the imagery of the Song in light of the spiritual progress— 
indeed, the flight from the world—of the individual soul.®> Less concerned 
with proving its doctrinal orthodoxy and the preeminence of Mother Church, 
this individual soul now, if anything, struggles to free itself from the pageantry 
of the secular world (pompis saeculi) with which the church has become 
entangled. When the Bride goes about the city in search of her lover, Robert 
contrasts the narrow way of the church with the broad plains of the saecu- 
lares.6® He understands the mountains of Amana, Sanir, and Hermon as the 
powers of this world, the haunt of lions and leopards, which he understands 
to signify cruelty and hypocrisy, respectively, and sees their redemption when 
secular powers cast off their crowns before Christ in seeking to do penance.®’ 
The tunic which the Bride sets aside for bathing Robert understands as the 
church’s necessary casting off of exteriora and temporalia.®* Like Bede, Robert 
understands the Bride coming up from the desert as the church; but instead of 
stressing her unity as Bede had done, he emphasizes that this church is made 
up of holy souls who have forsaken things visibilia for coelestia.®9 The kiss of 
the bridegroom, therefore, suggests to Robert how the mind must scorn all 
things perceived by the senses; likewise, his wine cellar is the “secret contem- 
plation of eternity.” Robert expounds on the experience of the Bride who 
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languishes with love, lingering on the emotional experience of the soul.”! The 
garden enclosed is for him the soul, sealed with the Holy Spirit.” 

Robert is concerned not so much with Alcuin’s pseudodoctores, or even 
with the heretics of Haimo of Auxerre who were safely beyond the bound- 
aries of the Carolingian realm, but with a more insidious threat within the 
church itself: “false teachers.’”? The Bride asks the way to where her beloved 
happens to be, worried that she will stray after the flocks of the wandering 
shepherds. Despite the fact that in the Song text the shepherds are understood 
to be the Bridegroom’s own people (sodalium tuorum), wandering was never 
a particularly good thing in the monastic tradition, and they were often seen 
as figures of heresy alongside more familiar images, like the “little foxes” who 
spoil the church’s vineyard. However, Robert stresses that these shepherds are 
not geographically beyond the borders of Christendom, but “tuorum’—“false 
Christians ... brothers of Christ ... dwelling together in the Church’—who like 
irrational animals are led astray by seducing spirits. Robert identified them as 
figura of anyone led astray by their own desires.” In another place, he under- 
stands them to represent the fraudulent concubines, rather than the mature 
queens or immature maidens who cluster around the Bride (Song 6:8-9), who 
desire money and praise rather than Christ.” 

This heightened attention to the purity of the inner motivation and inten- 
tion of those within the church in light of the coming end of days has as one of 
its indirect consequences a more crystallized narrative surrounding the figure 
of Synagoga and the Jews.”° The Carolingian tradition had alluded to the figure 
of Synagoga and her blindness, and the later tradition had begun an artistic 
tradition of personifying, and thereby more easily contrasting, Ecclesia with 
Synagoga.” Roberts commentary, however, contains within it much more 


71 “Sponsa quippe quia amore languet, fulciri se floribus et stipari malis appetit, quia dum 
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powerful and explicit expectations of the Jews’ imminent conversion before 
Christ’s return.’ He contrasts the mountain goat with the dove of Song 41, 
noting that the church is drawn from the fleshly desires of the goat, which he 
sees as a figure for Synagoga, and understands the passing winter as the harsh- 
ness of the law.’? He repeatedly notes how Synagoga will be converted through 
frequent preaching, and he interprets the beautiful vision of Jerusalem in Song 
6:4 as depicting her future, transformed appearance.®° The verses which fol- 
low, comparing the cheeks of the Bride to pomegranates, Robert understands 
as those martyred under Antichrist, and the unity of the faith, again, as the 
ultimate conversion and unification of the Jews with the Church.®! At the same 
time, in explicating the final chapter of the Song of Songs, Robert compares the 
apple tree where the Bride was conceived to the wood of the cross, and says 
baldly that “the unfaithfulness of Synagoga crucified Christ,”®? and that Christ 
never would have hung on the cross if were not for the “great hatred” the heart 
of Synagoga bore towards him.83 

Peter Damian, a contemporary with Robert of Tombelaine, was an encyclo- 
pedic exegete who demonstrated intimate familiarity with the entire biblical 
text. Consequently, it is difficult to say if Peter was more attached to the Song 
of Songs than he was to any other part of scripture. Precisely for this reason, 
however, his use of the Song of Songs across the entire corpus of his letters 
shows that a shift in the Song tradition, analogous to what we have seen in the 
commentary of Robert of Tombelaine, was occurring among those exegetes 
most caught up in the cause of the Gregorian reform.®* Like Robert, the narra- 
tive of religious experience that Peter found most compelling followed expo- 
sure to the new learning by withdrawal to the eremitic life; this set the church 
and the world in opposition to each other, certainly, but it also dismissed as 
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so much worldly display a great deal of the life of the church as Alcuin would 
have understood it.85 

Peter Damian’s letters demonstrate that, while the ecclesiological reading of 
the Song had not been forgotten, he drew on the rhetorical power of the Song 
predominantly in praise of the monastic life, and the life of the solitary contem- 
plative in particular. In two early letters, Peter invokes the classic Carolingian 
image of the church defended by serried ranks of doctores: Solomon's litter.8¢ In 
an extremely playful letter written in 1069 to the then archdeacon Hildebrand 
(later Pope Gregory v11), Peter Damian mourns the loss of a book lent to Pope 
Alexander 11 in a series of rhetorical flights on “darkness,” the derivation of 
Alexander’s name according to Jerome, which extends to the blackened state 
of the Bride of the Song.8” Far more frequently, though, Peter uses the lan- 
guage of the Song to depict a solitary monastic paradise that is also the bridal 
chamber of the soul with Christ.8° Peter Damian uses the Song’s depiction of 
the Bridegroom—absent but to return at any moment—to encourage those 
in monastic life to have perpetual vigilance: their long experiences of spiri- 
tual dryness would be punctuated by breakthrough.®? In a letter to his nephew, 
Damianus, he concludes by hoping that, just as Christ is the lily of the valleys, 
in the monastic life Damianus will “bloom with flowers of chastity,’ language 
that Paschasius Radbertus might have used.9° While he employs this language 
with fellow hermits and contemplatives, in the tradition of Jerome’s letter to 
Eustochium, Peter Damian more frequently uses Song exegesis, often spliced 
with the language of Psalm 44(45), in a series of letters to aristocratic women 
who had taken the veil, extolling Christ as their bridegroom and acclaiming 
the delights of the path that they had chosen. In a letter dated 1059 or 1060 
to Countess Blanche, a nun in Milan, Peter begins with the epithalamium of 
Psalm 44(45) followed by the wedding at Cana, praising Blanche for giving 
up “the flattering world” and flying like a dove to the cleft in the rock of Song 
213-14. He enjoins Blanche to the continual remembrance of her bridegroom 
and the frequent reception of the Eucharist, a seal on the heart that one can- 
not forget.%! In both this letter and in later letters to the Empress Agnes, Peter 
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numbers the “clefts in the rock” as five, and he likens them to the five senses 
and to the five wounds of Christ.9? 

Peter Damian would compose six letters in all to the Empress Agnes, who 
took the veil in 1061.9? The last three of these letters contain a sustained med- 
itation on Christ as the Bridegroom from the Song of Songs. Written between 
1063 and 1067, the first of these three letters compare Agnes to the Queen 
of Sheba going to seek wisdom from Solomon, here understood as a type 
of Christ.9+ Having lost her imperial husband, no equal to the choice of her 
heavenly Bridegroom could be found. Peter Damian speaks of “sweet union 
where two hearts are like one” and hopes that, “he may pour the essence of 
divine love into your innermost being, and ignite the secret recesses of your 
heart at the flame of his own sweetness ... that you may cry out in the words 
of Canticles.”9° The second letter reminds her, in the midst of a time in which 
she found her chosen vocation difficult, that “the beloved abides between the 
breasts of the Bride when Christ is loved with the entire heart by any faithful 
soul.”°6 The final letter Peter Damian wrote to Agnes enjoins her not to depart 
for the German court but to “come back, Sunamite maiden,” to the inner 
beauty of the Bride the Church (Song 6:12).9” That Peter’s use of the Song of 
Songs is so concentrated, rhetorical, and intentional in writing to Agnes and 
his other aristocratic correspondents suggests the extent to which the model 
of Jerome and Eustochium continued to be both traditional and influential. 
Less traditionally, however, what could be said of enclosed nuns could also be 
said of hermits; like Paschasius Radbertus with Abbot Adalhard, Peter is using 
the language of the Song of Songs to apply to very particular individuals in 
monastic life. 

Perhaps the most flamboyant case of an exegete employing the language of 
the Song to affirm the vocation of an aristocratic woman is John of Mantua’s 
commentary, In Cantica Canticorum, commissioned by Countess Matilda of 
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Tuscany.°® The daughter of Countess Beatrice, who had married first Boniface 
11, duke of Tuscany, and then Godfrey the Bearded of Lorraine, Matilda would 
be married at a young age to Godfrey’s son, Godfrey the Hunchback. The cou- 
ple would separate in later years, and both mother and husband would die 
in 1076, leaving Matilda—an ardent pro-papal ally—in possession of Canossa 
at the time of Henry Iv’s excommunication and penance in 1077.99 Cowdrey 
describes the process by which Gregory v11 had essentially groomed Matilda 
from a young age to play this supportive role, hoping she would form a 
bridge to a potential imperial alliance. While this would not materialize after 
Canossa, Matilda’s presence did ensure the loyalty of Tuscany to the papacy.!0° 
Paradoxically, however, precisely because of Matilda’s political importance, 
Gregory could not allow her to enter a convent, like Countess Blanche and 
Agnes had done, which, indeed, Matilda seems to have considered and may 
even have desired.!°! She remained in the world, therefore, but Gregory vI 
compensated for her sacrifice by addressing her in familiar, not to say over- 
heated, terms and, as Peter Damian had done with his correspondents, encour- 
aging her frequent reception of the Eucharist and her devotion to the Virgin.102 

Meanwhile, the circle of clergymen around Matilda adopted a rhetorical 
and exegetical strategy that was, in effect, papally sanctioned, of applying Song 
exegesis to this one individual, addressing her in such a way so as to conflate 
Matilda with the Bride of the Song. In a groundbreaking article, Ian Robinson 
pointed to a series of exegetical works to come out of Matilda’s circle, all of 
which aimed to justify the military involvement of Matilda and the papacy 
against imperial forces in the 1080s and 1090s: Heribert’s commentary on the 
penitential Psalms, Anselm 11 of Lucca’s biography of Gregory vii, Ranger 
of Lucca’s work depicting Matilda as the mulier fortis of Proverbs 31, and of 
course, John of Mantua’s commentary on the Song of Songs.!°? Robinson 
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borrowed Beryl Smalley’s phrase “political allegory” to describe how this 
family of texts employed biblical exegesis—particularly prophetic biblical 
texts—strategically as a moral and political commentary on current events, 
and he argues that the legacy of Peter Damian was particularly influential in 
this regard.°4 John of Mantua appears to have been a layman and therefore 
represents “the unique non-clerical contribution to the medieval genre of 
commentaries on the Song of Songs”; he was commissioned by Matilda and 
composed his commentary at some point between the spring of 1081 and 
October 1083.15 John frequently apostrophizes Matilda as “o vere Dei sponsa,” 
“huius sponsae imitatrix anima,” “sponsi dilecta, 
catholica.”!° If anything, Carolingian exegetes like Angelomus of Luxeuil and 
Hincmar of Rheims drew back from linking the Bridegroom of the Song—who 
was always Christ—too closely to the figure of the king, even when he was 
frequently addressed as Solomon. While there is significantly more precedent 
for John’s address of Matilda in these terms, such language nevertheless was 
usually reserved for women obviously enclosed and in the religious life. 

John’s commentary would have very little impact on the subsequent Song 
tradition as a whole, and surely on some level that is because it is a tailor- 
made work for one particular individual in a very specific situation.!°” Its lack 
of reformist screeds against, for example, clerical marriage, is also explicable 
in light of its very particular audience.!°8 While John borrowed from the Song 
commentaries of Haimo of Auxerre and Robert of Tombelaine in particular, he 


na 


virago provida,” and “virago 


also does not seem to stress Robert’s very pointed narrative of salvation history 
and the role of Synagoga.!®° To take one example, his extensive explication 
of the Eucharist in light of the “vines of Engeddi” (Song 1:14) reflects Matilda’s 
own devotional practice and shows the growing importance of the sacrament 
and the concern to refute the heresy of Berengar." Haimo’s explanation of 
the “little foxes” ruining the vineyard of the church contains a direct charge 
for Matilda to help in the eradication of heresy and a ringing endorsement of 
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papal authority over doctrine, against whom the forces of Antichrist, and in 
particular, rebellious Lombard bishops, will rise in heresy.“ 

Most importantly for the tradition of Song exegesis, however, John’s com- 
mentary does share parallels with the other reformers’ understanding of the 
Song not as a text to guide a shared class of doctores within the church but as 
an impassioned injunction to contemplation and the progress of the individ- 
ual soul. John defines the central meaning of the Song of Songs as “doctrina 
contemplationis,” its reader the “contemplatrix anima,” and his work as a book 
for teaching contemplation." In that sense, to understand John’s commentary 
or his use of allegory to be purely “political” can be reductive and misleading. 
While a strategic response to a specific political situation, the main purpose of 
John’s commentary genuinely seems to have been to craft a modus vivendi for 
Matilda, in which action was always linked to contemplation, or perhaps more 
correctly, in which Matilda's political action could have a mystical or contem- 
plative component.” Christ’s name, like oils poured out (Song 1:3), is likened 
by John to the oils used by an athlete or soldier in the arena." Matilda could 
not seek monastic seclusion in the way Blanche or Agnes had done, and so 
John understands her role as akin to that of a bishop or prelate in the church 
whose work is in the world: what Cantelli calls “azione della sposa prelata.”"5 
Pope Gregory’s excommunication of Henry Iv is a prerequisite for the rest of 
the commentary which follows, but John’s primary concern is to show that 
Matilda repelling the attacks of evil Lombard bishops should be understood 
primarily as a kind of spiritual martyrdom and her gradual perfection in dilec- 
tio."6 As a result, even though Matilda’s role is more akin to that of a doctor of 
the church as defined by Bede and Alcuin than to an enclosed nun, through- 
out the commentary John refers consistently to “Ecclesia” in the personified 
and abstract rather than to the collective action and mission of the doctores." 
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The Carolingian reform had relied on, and been effected by, the unity and con- 
sensus of the doctores as a social class, with the king acting as moderator and 
champion of the church in his own lands and beyond; when emperor and pope 
were at odds, however, and the enemy was felt to be within the walls of the 
church, the exegetes of the Gregorian reform replaced the social cohesion of a 
unified clerical caste with an ideal of personal sanctity. 

The fourth exegete of this group to work with the Song of Songs is Bruno 
of Segni, born between 1040 and 1050. Bruno would work with Urban 11 
and Robert Guiscard to plan the first crusade and, sent by Pope Paschal 11, 
would spend much of 1105-1106 campaigning with Robert’s son, Bohemond 
of Antioch, to overthrow Alexius Comnenus.!'8 His Song commentary, how- 
ever, belongs to a much earlier phase of his career, when he was a canon of 
Siena under Bishop Rudolph from 1073 to 1083, before being made bishop by 
Gregory VII sometime before 1082.!!9 Despite the later scholarly perception of 
Bruno as a biblical exegete and therefore a “monastic theologian,” he was, like 
John of Mantua, writing biblical exegesis for a community of canons which 
aimed to combine both active and contemplative lives, and it has been argued 
that his exegesis should be seen as a form of paideia which embodied the ide- 
als of the Gregorian reform.!?° In his description of the authority of Ecclesia, 
Bruno would couple the Song text with the powerful domestic capability of 
the mulier fortis of Proverbs 31 in his prologue.!#! Perhaps the most striking 
aspect of Bruno’s Song commentary is that it intersperses line-by-line com- 
mentary with metrical verse in a style reminiscent of Boethius’s Consolation 
of Philosophy, and it is just possible that Bruno’s conception of Ecclesia owes 
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something not only to the Sponsa of the Song and the mulier fortis of Proverbs, 
but also the formidable Lady Philosophy.!2? 

In many ways Bruno’s Song commentary, while rhetorically self-conscious, 
is situated squarely in the tradition of the early medieval ecclesiological read- 
ing of the Song of Songs. Unlike John of Mantua, Bruno interprets individual 
figura from the Song predominantly in light of the work and role of the docto- 
res within the church. The wandering Bride, looking for her lover, is directed 
to follow not the tents of the heretics, the wandering shepherds, but her “right 
teachers,” her “apostoli et doctores,” and in particular her bishops.!?3 Bruno lik- 
ens the neck of the Bride to the office of the doctores, who bring food down 
into the rest of the body.!** The litter of King Solomon, surrounded by its 60 
sleepless guards, Bruno understands to be a figure for Ecclesia surrounded by 
her doctores, and his delineating of all of its component parts is taken from the 
tradition of Bede and Gregory.!25 When the Bride goes about the city at night 
and is found by the city watch, Bruno understands these men to be the “apos- 
toli et doctores,” just as his Carolingian predecessors had done.!#6 

What is distinctive about Bruno’s Song commentary, even more so than of 
the work of Robert of Tombelaine, is a much darker and more highly devel- 
oped narrative of the role of the Jews in Christ's crucifixion. The uth century 
seems to have witnessed the sharpening of Christian anti-Jewish polemic and 
a turning point in Christian-Jewish relations in the wake of the destruction 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in 1009 by Caliph al-Hakim of Cairo, the 
subsequent millennial fears of the coming of Antichrist, and related Christian 
hopes for the conversion of the Jews.!2” Rhetorically, Bruno associates “heretics 
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and Jews” at several points in the commentary; as a pairing, this seems to have 
become more common in the works of 1th-century chroniclers who were rat- 
tled not only by apocalyptic fears but who also linked Judaism with the refusal 
of some heretical groups to venerate the cross.!?8 Bruno understands the “sons 
of my mother” who fight against the Bride (Song 1:6) to be both the external 
and internal enemies of Ecclesia: outwardly, tyrants, and inwardly, heretics 
and Jews.!29 When Bruno describes Christ as the lily among thorns (Song 2:2), 
he is explicit that the thorns represent the Jews’ wounding and crucifixion of 
Christ; this is not a general theological statement of Christ’s humility in the 
Incarnation, as was found in previous tradition. Likewise, Christ as the apple 
tree among the trees of the wood signified “Christ among the Jews.”!3° Bruno 
compares the fig tree of Song 2:13 to Synagoga and the Jews, associating it with 
the gospel parable in which a fig tree is cursed by Christ, despite the fact that 
the Song figura has no such negative connotation.!8! When the day breaks 
(Song 2:17) and Christ returns at the end of time, the Jews will look on the 
one whom they have pierced.!°? The Jews cannot enter Solomon's litter, with 
its purple stair, likened to the entrance to the church marked by the blood of 
Christ; Solomon crowned by his mother (Song 3:11) becomes a figura for Christ 
crowned with thorns by Synagoga.*3 Bruno sets up a rhetorical comparison 
between the beauty of the breasts of the Ecclesia and those of Synagoga, which 
give the “black milk” of doctrinal error, making her children drunk.!34 

While none of this language or these images are particularly original to 
Bruno in and of themselves, their frequency over the course of the commen- 
tary is striking, made all the more so by the vehemence and color of Bruno’s 
language. Instead of an occasional appearance, Synagoga now represents a 
fully fledged foil to both glorious figures of Bride and Bridegroom; instead of 
expressing the pious but remote hope for the Jews’ conversion at the end of 
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time, as the early medieval commentators had done, Bruno emphasizes the 
Jews’ past role in Christ’s passion, done out of ignorance, but an ignorance that 
was nevertheless caused by or inherited from their mother, Synagoga. In the 
history of anti-Judaism, scholars have noted how this early medieval position 
gradually gave way in the high Middle Ages to a belief that the Jews’ intentions 
were culpably malevolent. In lumping together Jews with heretical groups, 
uth-century exegetes not only emphasized the extent to which they believed 
Jews could be a potential intellectual threat to the church, they blurred dis- 
courses about both groups in such a way so as to make it easier to suggest that 
Jewish beliefs were a deliberate and culpable choice. 


5 Conclusion 


Throughout the early medieval period, much of the continuing power of the 
Song of Songs lay in the beauty and appeal of its figura, and how those could 
be linked with other biblical texts to describe cosmic or supernatural figures, 
Ecclesia, and the risen Christ. Despite the difficulties that the Song text pre- 
sented to the early medieval exegete, even its explicitly sexual content could 
potentially become an ally for the Venerable Bede, seeking to impress on the 
Northumbrian church the importance and urgency of the mission of the 
church. For the Venerable Bede, the “little sister” at the end of the Song text 
had been a figure for the immature believers desperately in need of teaching 
and nourishment. Early medieval exegetes looked to the Song’s praise of the 
voluptuous body of the Bride, and for the most part they saw in her their own 
work of education and nurture, transmuting sexual into maternal language, 
hearing the gospel through her lips and voice. In building consensus among 
a Carolingian clerical elite around Charlemagne, Alcuin turned the language 
of the Song of Songs into a form of courtly play, even flirtation, maintaining 
links between far-flung friends engaged in the Carolingian reform. As that 
Carolingian consensus began to falter under Louis the Pious and his sons, 
Haimo of Auxerre and Paschasius Radbertus used the language of the Song of 
Songs to describe a private monastic retreat from the troubles of a darkening 
world. Paschasius would use the imagery of the Song of Songs to describe his 
mentor and spiritual hero, Adalhard of Corbie, and to describe and justify his 
own political withdrawal; likewise, he would advise the nuns of Soissons to 
cultivate their own private, interior gardens for the sake of their true bride- 
groom, Christ. The exegetes of the Gregorian reform would take up both this 
association of Song language with monastic perfection and the older vocab- 
ulary of the active life and pastoral care, but in a political context in which 
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bishops could potentially set themselves against the authority of Ecclesia and 
reformers repeatedly called for personal purity of life. In the early Middle Ages, 
the Song of Songs was not yet a text for a distinctively “monastic spirituality”; if 
anything, it was more traditionally associated with the older Gregorian vocab- 
ulary of preaching, nurture, and collective pastoral care. The monastic bent 
of many uth-century exegetes, however—in particular, their advice to aris- 
tocratic women who had taken the veil—created a precedent in which the 
“bridal mysticism” of the Song could be suggested for, or applied to, individu- 
als. At the same time, the association of the figura of the Song of Songs with 
the Apocalypse created a prophetic narrative in which exegetes sought signs 
of Christ’s return. The reformers’ longing for the Bridegroom and the desire 
to purify the body of Christ found release in excoriating the past and present 
hatred of Jews and heretics, which they imagined was directed at a persecuted 
and suffering Ecclesia. In the Gregorian reform, the “little sister” had become a 
figure for the still unconverted Synagoga. The early medieval tradition of com- 
mentary on the Song of Songs would see the gradual systematization of inter- 
pretation on the Song text and its confusing figura; as part of the encyclopedic 
exegesis of all of scripture in the Carolingian reform, the Song text played a 
vital, connective role, linking the bridal imagery of Psalm 44(45) with the gos- 
pel parables and the Old Testament prophets. Exegesis of the Song of Songs 
both created social cohesion and consensus among the clergy, and identified 
those groups who were beyond the pale. Ironically, by the end of the Gregorian 
reform, even while the Song text was used as a pattern for individual spiritual 
experience, it provided imagery, narrative, and emotional fuel for a persecut- 
ing society. 


CHAPTER 4 


The Cistercian Song 


Reception of Bernard of Clairvaux’s Exegesis in Later Cistercian 
Interpretations of the Song of Songs 


Catherine Rose Cavadini 


1 Introduction 


“Only personal experience can unfold its meaning.”! So declares Bernard of 
Clairvaux in his opening sermon on the Song of Songs, and thus he sets the 
stage for the singing of the Song by subsequent Cistercians. Bernard teaches 
them, like the exemplary abbot that he was, to seek an experience of God 
through the Cistercian life and to find the expression of this experience in the 
Song of Songs. The Song of Songs, writes Bernard, “is preeminently a marriage 
song telling of chaste souls in loving embrace, of their wills in sweet concord, 
of the mutual exchange of the heart’s affections.”? This “loving embrace” is 
the Cistercian way. Accordingly, Bernard’s teaching, writes Jean Leclercq, “is 
marked by his experience: it is drawn from it and leads back to it. His doctrine 
is as it were suspended from moments of intense union with God, from sum- 
mits of contemplative prayer.” 

Bernard of Clairvaux was happy to be a Cistercian, living a renewed 
Benedictine way of undertaking the monastic pursuit of God, precisely for the 
itinerary it gave him for seeking union with God. Thus, even more precisely 
than hearing the Song sing of experiencing God, Bernard heard it sing of the 
particularly Cistercian way of seeking such experiences. The Cistercian life 
could make a bride of the monk. 

In order, then, to see how influential Bernard was upon the Cistercian 
school of Canticles exegesis, we will first consider the ways in which Bernard, 
and then other Cistercians, used the Song to contemplate the particularly 
Cistercian way of seeking God under the Rule of St. Benedict, and then examine 


1 Bernard of Clairvaux, Sermon 1.1, Bernard of Clairvaux on the Song of Songs, vol. 1, trans. 
Kilian Walsh (Collegeville: 2008). 

2 Bernard of Clairvaux, Sermon 1.12. 

3 Jean Leclercq, Bernard of Clairvaux and the Cistercian Spirit, trans. Claire Lavoie 
(Kalamazoo: 1977), 27. 
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their descriptions of finding God through experiences of God’s love. We will see 
that other Cistercians, commenting on the Song as Cistercians, bear the experi- 
ential mark of Bernard’s exegesis forward. This experiential mark is expressed 
best in the tropological mode of exegesis. Following Bernard, according to 
Thomas Renna, 


... the white monks were to insist that the interpretation of the Song was 
not meant to stop with the doctrinal or “mystical” sense, as they usually 
called it, but was intended to move on to the level of a personal appro- 
priation aimed at contemplative experience, what they often spoke of as 
the ‘moral, that is tropological sense. Since true contemplation was the 
final aim of the Cistercian life, it is understandable why the Cistercian 
commentators, associated Song exegesis explicitly with the monastic life 
in general, the Cistercian way in particular.* 


Our examination of Cistercian reception of Bernard’s Canticles exegesis will 
include William of St. Thierry’s Exposition on the Song of Songs, the sermons 
of Gilbert of Hoyland and John of Ford, both commissioned to finish Bernard’s 
incomplete sermons on the Song, and Thomas of Perseigne, a little-known 
Cistercian monk who composed the first full-length Cistercian commentary 
on the Song of Songs, In Cantica Canticorm Erudentissimi Comentarrii. Because 
each monk is positioned differently in relationship to Bernard, from his inti- 
mate friend to an unknown Cistercian brother, we can see more fully how 
greatly Bernard impressed his reading of the Song upon later Cistercian exe- 
getes. They each wrote as Cistercians, aware of their Cistercian heritage and 
the great abbot who had bestowed this heritage upon them. 


2 Bernard of Clairvaux: Exemplary Abbot and Exegete 


In 1113 Bernard arrived at Citeaux with 30 companions, all inspired by Bernard 
to join the new Cistercian Order. By 115 Bernard was sent from Citeaux to 
found Clairvaux, where he was to be abbot until his death in 1153. In 1125 
Bernard composed one of his first works, a commentary on the Cistercian way 
according to the Rule of St. Benedict titled On the Steps of Humility and Pride. 
There, Bernard’s commentary uses the Song of Songs to describe the heights of 


4 Bernard McGinn, The Growth of Mysticism: Gregory the Great Through the Twelfth Century 
(New York: 1994), 297. 
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mystical contemplation, the excessus, that could be reached according to the 
Cistercian form of Benedictine discipline. Only later, in 1135, did Bernard start 
to compose his sermons on the Song of Songs. No doubt, they were colored 
by his understanding of the Cistercian life and experience as he had already 
described them in the Steps. 

Thus, when considering the impact of Bernard of Clairvaux’s exegesis of the 
Song of Songs on other Cistercian exegetes, one should begin with Bernard’s 
understanding of the Cistercian life. More than anything else, this is what 
made him appealing to his fellow Cistercians. Scholarship has shown that 
Bernard’s own adherence to St. Benedict's “little rule” for “beginners” directed 
him to “Cistercianize” the Song of Songs.° Simply put, the Rule illuminated the 
practical way for Bernard and his monks to seek the God who is love. And the 
Song of Songs, in turn, gave voice to their experiences of God’s love. 

The word “experience” has a particular meaning when used by Bernard. 
It is at the root of the Cistercian mysticism expressed in his sermons on the 
Song, and of the particular desire cultivated in monks under Bernard’s aegis. 
“(Throughout his life,” writes Michael Casey, Bernard “remained committed to 
achieving the goal of monastic life: an experiential union with God.” The Rule 
guided him toward this goal and constantly “echoed through his soul.”” A pas- 
sage from Bernard’s commentary on the Rule, The Steps of Humility and Pride, 
shows how true this was, and makes clear what Bernard saw as an essential 
connection between the Rule and the Song: 


[T]his blessed soul the Father binds to himself as his own glorious bride 
... this blessed soul is lost in one delight: “The King has led me into his 
chamber.” She has become worthy of this when she learned humility in 
the school of the Son ... She was brought there by love, once there she is 
cushioned by flowers, stayed up with apples ... and finally led in to the 
chamber of the King for whose love she languishes. There for a short 
time, just one half-hour, while there is silence in heaven, she sleeps in 
that desired embrace. She sleeps but her heart watches and is fed with the 
secrets of truth on which later, when she comes to herself, her memory 


5 The Rule of St. Benedict, ed. Timothy Fry (Collegeville, MN: 1982), 73.8; Thomas Renna, “The 
Song of Songs and the Early Cistercians,” Cistercian Studies Quarterly 27 (1992), 39-49. 

6 Michael Casey, “Reading Saint Bernard: The Man, The Medium, The Message,” in A Companion 
to Bernard of Clairvaux, ed. Brian Patrick McGuire (Leiden: 2011), 62-107. 

7 Etienne Gilson, The Mystical Theology of St. Bernard, trans. A.H.C. Downes (Kalamazoo: 1990), 
16. Understanding this, Gilson adds, should “elucidate the genesis of the Cistercian mysti- 
cism” and “introduce a certain amount of order” into studying its sources. 
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can dwell. There she sees things invisible and hears things unspeakable 
which it is not given man to utter.§ 


Though written a decade before beginning his sermons on the Song, Bernard 
here describes the monk who climbs the ladder of humility and rises to the 
“ecstasy of contemplation” as the bride of the Song. Indeed, this bride learns 
humility “in the school of the Son” or, more plainly said, in the monastery mea- 
sured by Benedict’s Rule. This school is the Cistercian schola caritatis.° 

In the Song, Bernard finds more intimate terms than that of a school. Song 
of Songs 3:1, which Bernard interprets in Sermon 74, speaks of a bed and the 
King’s bedroom: “On my bed at night I sought him whom my soul loves.” This 
verse allows Bernard to describe the nocturnal method of contemplative 
prayer Bernard taught to his monks. “The bedroom of the King,” he says, “is 
to be sought in the mystery of divine contemplation”!© when alone at night. 
Elsewhere in sermon 74, Bernard describes the mystical experience of divine 
contemplation: “God has entered and taken possession of her whole being—a 
‘visitation’ by the Most High.” 

As abbot, Bernard’s sermons instructed his monks in seeking these mystical 
visits with the Beloved. He urged them to “climb” higher in their humility so 
as to reform their souls according to the loving will of their Spouse; to become 
‘like God” in loving like God. Sermon 42, for example, is a direct reflection 
on his abbatial duties to conform the will of his monks to the obedient love 
of Christ. If the bride persevered in learning love in the “Son’s school,’ God's 
love would draw the bride into an intimate embrace of love. The experience 
of such an embrace was “unspeakable.” Brian Patrick McGuire comments, “the 
Sermons on the Song of Songs by themselves provide the fullest expression of 
his attempt to give language to the soul’s meeting with the Word of God. Bride 
and Groom embrace each other in a moment of ecstasy (excessus), all too brief 
in this life, a foretaste of what is to come.”!2 

Still, Bernard used the Song to translate his experiences of God’s embrace 
as best one could. “Often,” McGuire reminds us, Bernard “was practical and 


8 Bernard of Clairvaux, Steps of Humility and Pride, trans. M. Ambrose Conway, ocso 
(Kalamazoo: 1973), 7.21. 

9 RB, Prologue. 

10 Bernard of Clairvaux, Sermon 23.9, Bernard of Clairvaux on the Song of Songs, vol. 2, trans. 
Kilian Walsh, ocso (Kalamazoo: 1976). 

11 Bernard of Clairvaux, Sermon 74. 

12 Brian Patrick McGuire, “Bernard of Clairvaux and the Cistercian Mystical Tradition,’ in The 
Wiley-Blackwell Companion to Christian Mysticism, ed. Julia A. Lamm (Oxford: 2013), 242. 
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down-to-earth,” even as “he indicated the contents of his own deep spiritual 
experience.”!8 His exegesis was itself a school—a school in seeking and artic- 
ulating God’s embrace. Sermon 74 reveals the results of Bernard’s seeking: “I 
admit that the Word has come to me—I speak as a fool—and has come many 
times.”* And in Sermon 83, he explains the Cistercian way of seeking these 
visits: conformity in loving “weds the soul to the Word, for one who is like the 
Word by nature shows himself like him too in the exercise of his will, loving as 
she is loved.”!5 “Truly,” adds Bernard, “this is a spiritual contract, a holy mar- 
riage. It is more than a contract, it is an embrace.”!® Bernard reflects, further, 
on his own experience: 


So when the Bridegroom, the Word, came to me, he never made known his 
coming by any signs, not by sight, not by sound, not by touch. It was not by 
any movement of his that I recognized his coming; it was not by any of my 
senses that I perceived he had penetrated to the depths of my being. Only by 
the movement of my heart, as I have told you, did I perceive his presence.” 


However, unlike a contract, an embrace is passing. Words of the Song, such 
as “Behold!”!8 and “Return!” provide Bernard with opportunities to discuss the 
fleeting nature of God’s embrace, enjoyed and longed-for intermittently in this 
life. Commenting on “return,” Bernard writes: “Thus, the Word is recalled— 
recalled by the longing of the soul who has once enjoyed his sweetness ... 
When the Word departs therefore, the one unceasing cry of the soul, its one 
unceasing desire, is ‘return’—until he comes.” The duty and delight of the 
monk is to continue to employ himself in preparing the “marriage bed” of his 
heart with humility and prayer.*° If he does, there he will receive “the kiss of 


13 McGuire, “Bernard of Clairvaux and the Cistercian Mystical Tradition,” 242. 

14 Bernard of Clairvaux, Sermon 74.5, Bernard of Clairvaux on the Song of Songs, vol. 4, trans. 
Irene Edmonds (Kalamazoo: 1980). 

15 Bernard of Clairvaux, Sermon 83.3. See Michael Casey, “Reading Saint Bernard,” 105. Here 
Casey argues that Sermon 83 reiterates Bernard’s “basic premise” that the experience of 
being joined to the Word in an intimate embrace follows the soul’s total union of will 
with God's. “It is conditioned by the measure of God-imitating love present in behavior. 
In other words, it is the outcome of obedience, subjection, and total renunciation of self 
and, as such, is more likely to occur at the end of life than at the beginning.” This explana- 
tion resonates with the Rule of St. Benedict. 

16 Casey, “Reading Saint Bernard,’ 105. 

17 Bernard of Clairvaux, Sermon 74.6. 

18 Bernard of Clairvaux, Sermon 45. 

19 Bernard of Clairvaux, Sermon 74.2. 

20 Bernard of Clairvaux, Sermon 46.1. 
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his mouth,” that “unreserved infusion of joys, a revealing of mysteries, a mar- 
velous and indistinguishable mingling of the divine light with the enlightened 
mind, which, joined in truth to God, is one spirit with him.”2! The word “return,” 
writes Bernard, “signifies a recalling. Perhaps it was for this very reason that 
he withdrew, that the more eagerly she recalls him, the more closely she will 
cleave to him.”2? 

Bernard’s exegesis of the Song of Songs is largely personal. It speaks of his 
own experiences so as to direct that of his monks. Yet, he executes his exegesis 
according to the ecclesial reality in which he lives. “[L]ove the brotherhood” of 
the monastery, he tells his confreres.23 Communal, ecclesial life will teach obe- 
dience, humility, and love, because the Church, and the monastery in particular, 
are where brotherhood with Christ becomes reality. In this the ecclesial and the 
personal fit together seamlessly.?4 As abbot, this was Bernard’s duty and goal, the 
impetus for his exegesis and his sermons in chapter. 

Thus, understanding the fundamental role of the Rule in Bernard’s exegesis of 
the Song, we can turn to see how other Cistercians may have “listened” “to the 
master’s instructions.’*° If they have listened with the ears of their hearts, they 
will hear the Song singing of the Cistercian way and their own experiences of it. 
This is how other Cistercians, as Cistercians, will have received their foundational 
Cistercian exegete, mystic, and abbot. 


3 William of St. Thierry: Conversations with a Friend 
E. Rozanne Elder writes: 


All images, all affections, all concepts, all words, even the Word revealed 
in Scripture, were for William vehicles given to humankind to enable 
them to pass from the blindness of fallen nature to a recognition of the 


21 Bernard of Clairvaux, Sermon 2.2. 

22 Bernard of Clairvaux, Sermon 74.3. 

23 Bernard of Clairvaux, Sermon 46.6. 

24 “Part of his office as an abbot in the Benedictine tradition was to teach—to communicate 
to his monks the beliefs and values that undergird monastic observance. There is always 
a practical aspect to his doctrine to point the way to a more satisfying living of monastic 
life and, thereby, greater fidelity to the call of Christ.’ Casey, “Reading St. Bernard,” 92. 

25 Rule of St. Benedict, Prologue 1. 
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inexpressible Godhead who can be known only through transformed 
love by participation in the triune God who is love.”® 


William learned from St. Bernard to read the Song of Songs as a vehicle for 
contemplating God’s love. But when this conversation about the Song and 
the monastic life opened, William was not yet a Cistercian. He was then 
a Benedictine monk at St. Thierry who came to convalesce in the gardens 
of Clairvaux with Bernard sometime around 120.7? In 135, he joined the 
Cistercian community at Signy. 

It was Bernard who first attracted William to the Cistercian way when they 
discussed the Song together in their first meeting. William recounts both his 
meeting with Bernard and their conversations in his Vita Bernardi. Meeting 
Bernard, he recalls, was like drawing near an “altar of God.’28 “I so longed to 
share the poverty and simplicity of his life, that had I then been granted one 
wish it would have been to stay with him forever as his servant”? In their con- 
versations, lying side by side with Bernard, William recounts Bernard’s exposi- 
tion of the Song: “[Bernard] disclosed his ideas to me as they came to mind and 
the meanings that his experience enabled him to make out. He outdid him- 
self enlightening my utter ignorance of things that can only be known from 
personal experience.”®° William then longed for the Cistercian life, so that he 
might experience the God who is love and be transformed into His bride. 

Jean-Marie Déchanet was one of the first scholars to consider William of 
St. Thierry’s work beyond his biography of St. Bernard. Yet, Déchanet does not 
downplay Bernard’s influence on William: 


Though older than Bernard, William regarded him as a small child would, 
wanting to be his “spiritual son” in the Benedictine sense. For him St. 
Bernard was “Abbas,” a loving father appointed to condense the honey 
of heavenly doctrine for him, let him share his experience of the things 
of God, and lead his soul to the heights of the mystical life ... So he hung 


26 E. Rozanne Elder, “Bernard and William of St. Thierry,” A Companion to Bernard of 
Clairvaux, ed. Brian Patrick McGuire (Leiden: 2011), 108-32, at 131-32. 

27 See Elder, “Bernard and William,” 110. 

28 Jean Marie Déchanet, William of St. Thierry: The Man and His Work, trans. Richard 
Strachan (Spencer, MA: 1972) “as though I had drawn near the altar of God,” 25. Déchanet 
is quoting William's Vita Bernardi, 1, 7, 34. 

29  Déchanet, William of St. Thierry, 25. 

30  Déchanet, William of St. Thierry, 25, again quoting Vita Bernardi, 1, 12, 59—60. 
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on every word of this master skilled at guiding other souls and his own as 
well. He “inclined the ear of his heart.”3! 


As E. Rozanne Elder's scholarship shows, William's theology also influenced 
Bernard, even moving beyond Bernard’s sophistication. Moreover, differences 
in their theological emphases were directly related to their differences in 
expressing their personal experiences of God. While “most impressed” with 
Bernard’s “ability to communicate his experience of God,’ William expressed 
his own experiences in terms fitting to his theological personality.32 As Elder 
points out, Bernard expresses these experiences as “visits” of the Word (she 
cites Sermon 74), and so with Christological emphases, while William speaks 
about “unity of Spirit,’ in a more pneumatological expression. “William longed 
to see the face of the triune God in unity of Spirit,” and he related his experi- 
ences of God to the Gift of the Holy Spirit.33 

Let us return to the opening citation from this section on William, and close 
by hearing from Song 2, Stanza 7, of William’s exposition of the Song. Here he 
is considering the watchmen who try to help the bride find her Beloved in Song 
of Songs 3:2, the verse just beyond where Bernard’s sermons ceased. William 
tells his readers how they must pass beyond the words of the Song to the Book 
of Truth, the Bridegroom Himself: 


In a word, charity is poured forth in our hearts not by the teaching of 
man but by the Holy Spirit who is given to us. And no word, whatever its 
source, is effective unless the power of prevenient grace is operative in 
it. This is why she says to the watchmen: “Have you seen him whom my 
soul loves?” Here are two things, she says, that do not sound alike. The 
sound of the inner sweetness of my soul does not say the same thing to 
me as the outward word of your preaching. My love has a certain sense 
of him whom I seek, and you experience it likewise; but your words do 
not express it, nor do those of any man. You experience it far better and 
more deservedly than I, but through your words, nevertheless, we do not 
find the object of our search, and neither do you attain what you desire ... 
[W]e must finally accomplish our journey where we shall no longer read 
except in the Book of Truth; where Eternal Wisdom shall be given instead 
of meditation; vision, instead of consolation; the face to face, instead of 
the glass and the riddle. But this is far beyond you, since it is the state of 


31  Déchanet, William of St. Thierry, 28. 
32 Elder, “Bernard and William,” 123, 131. 
33 Elder, “Bernard and William,” 131; Gilson, Mystical Theology, 35. 
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the future life and eternal beatitude, which exceeds and transcends all 
weakness. But only a little beyond you is the state of devotion in which 
the Bridegroom sometimes helps the weakness of his Bride, whoever she 
is, that she may gain a foretaste of these things. The air beyond the moon, 
beneath the vault of heaven, is said to be free from rain, hail, winds and 
all tempests, abiding in perpetual calm. In like manner the state of the 
good soul, attained through progress in virtue, is freed from the lower 
darkness and illuminated at closer range by the splendor from above.** 


4 Gilbert of Hoyland and John of Ford: Successors 


Bernard’s sermons super cantica were “so highly esteemed that the General 
Chapter commissioned Gilbert of Hoyland and John of Ford to continue the 
unfinished work.”35 Gilbert (d. 1172) wrote 48 sermons on the Song; John (d. 
1214) wrote 120. Each set of sermons is colored by the particular circumstances 
of the abbot’s community as he wrote, yet each is in conversation with Bernard’s 
sermons not only as an active attempt to add to Bernard’s work, but also as a 
work that could speak to the experiences of the Cistercian “sons” under their 
care. Both Gilbert and John intended to instruct and encourage the members 
of their community in seeking out their Beloved. 

In his introduction to Gilbert’s sermons on the Song, Lawrence Braceland 
provides a telling snapshot of Gilbert as a “son” of Bernard’s abbatial sermons. 
“Gilbert,” writes Braceland, “is an experience. He has found the Beloved.”36 
Indeed, many of Gilbert’s sermons, Braceland adds, “throb” with the “clarity” of 
his own spiritual experiences, forming “a principal source of [Gilbert’s] teach- 
ing.”3” Braceland goes on to link this Bernardine emphasis on experience in 
Gilbert’s sermons with Gilbert's understanding of the Cistercian way: 


Gilbert lived with his monks in the School of Christ, where he learned by 
experience and taught with discretion, providing milk for babes and solid 
food for the proficient. His textbooks were the Scriptures, the Rule of St. 


34 William of St. Thierry, Exposition on the Song of Songs in The Works of William of St. 
Thierry, vol. 2, trans. Mother Columba Hart, osB (Spencer, MA: 1970), 162-63. 

35 Michael Casey, “Reading St. Bernard,’ 89. 

36 Lawrence Braceland, Gilbert of Hoyland: Sermons on the Song of Songs 
(Kalamazoo: 1978), 2:20. 

37 Braceland, Gilbert of Hoyland, 20-21. 
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Benedict, the Fathers who developed the traditions of monastic life, the 
liturgy, the natural environment, and the living community.® 


Jean Holman connects Gilbert to Bernard even more explicitly: “[Gilbert] 
probably [knew] Saint Bernard, as he is a faithful disciple, who in like manner, 
has only one goal in his monastic life, and that is to love and find his Beloved 
... Saint Bernard called his monks ‘those who run towards joy, qui ad Gaudium 
properarum”?? Indeed, for Gilbert, this joyful running toward God was their 
very vocation, just as the Rule says, and thus joy plays a central role in Gilbert’s 
sermons.’ Accordingly, we will investigate the influence of Bernard's treat- 
ment of the Song on Gilbert's exegesis of the Song by attending first to the 
description of the Cistercian way in Gilbert's sermons and then to the particu- 
lar role Gilbert assigned to joy in the Cistercian life.“ 

Gilbert’s sermons on the Song provide instruction in the Cistercian way, 
calling on the experiences of his monks when interpreting the Song’s images 
and allegory. This method is quite like Bernard’s.4? “If you have grasped the 
Bridegroom,’ Gilbert tells his monks in sermon 12, “hold him and do not let him 
go until you bring him home and into your mother’s chamber (Song 3:4). Why 
should I now be persuading you of something to which your own experience 
of the gift of sweetness invites and attracts you so much more powerfully?”43 
Here, the idea of a “chamber,” as in Bernard’s spousal reading of the Rule, ref- 
erences the monk’s sweet and intimate experience of God. Though Gilbert is 
working with Song 3:4, and Bernard is citing Song 1:4, they both direct their 
monks toward the experience of God’s much-desired embrace. 

Braceland echoes Henri deLubac’s comments that Gilbert’s fourth and fifth 
sermons have “inherited the inspiration of St. Bernard,’ and even harmonize 
with his mellifluous eloquence.*+ These sermons interpret Song of Songs 3:2, 
presenting the verse as the “quest of a lover” carried out in the Cistercian 
“city.”45 Obviously, Gilbert is thinking of the monastery and its monastic disci- 
pline for this lover's quest, which is described as an interior spiritual walking, 


38  Braceland, Gilbert of Hoyland, 16. 

39 Jean Holman, “Monastic Joyfulness in Gilbert of Hoyland,” Cistercian Studies 19 (1984): 319. 

40 See Holman, “Monastic Joyfulness,” 319, citing RB 1980, 7.9. 

41 “Jucunditas, gaudium, Laetitia—words such as these can be found on almost every page 
of the sermons of Gilbert of Hoyland. His enthusiasm for his monastic vocation is conta- 
gious and easily communicates itself to his readers,” Holman, “Monastic Joyfulness,” 319. 

42 Holman, “Monastic Joyfulness,” 319: “in like manner’ to St. Bernard. 

43 McGinn, Growth of Mysticism, 298. Here he is citing Gilbert’s twelfth sermon. 

44  Braceland, Gilbert of Hoyland, 30. 

45 Gilbert of Hoyland, Sermon 4.1. 
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as wearing away the threshold of regular discipline, gathering in the squares 
for holidays, and eventually arriving at “the plazas in that infinity of light,” the 
city’s center, and God’s throne.*¢ The Cistercian way, then, is made up of “high- 
ways and byways, back lanes and broad squares,” as the bride seeks into the 
mysteries of God through faith and reason, while remembering and retracing 
“the places where [she] experienced” the Beloved, “repeatedly treading in [his] 
footsteps.’4” In this life, then, the monk seeks the holiday squares: “good are 
those squares in which the spirit, inspired with spry enough agility, exercises 
itself for nimble leaps of contemplation. Thus in the squares the bride seeks 
her Beloved ... she devotes herself to contemplation with a joy proportionate 
to her freedom.”*® “Joyessness itself” Gilbert concludes in sermon 5, that with 
which the monk runs “is a kind of divine eagerness of mind, which is usually 
conceived in his presence and which we can really interpret as his presence.”49 

Thus, “experience is full of joy” for Gilbert.5° This is the joy and the “delight” 
of the one who runs along the way of God’s commandments.” Sr. Jean Holman 
connects Gilbert’s life under The Rule with the joy spoken about in his sermons 
on the Song.5? Sermon 5, Holman points out, is a reflection on the life of the 
monk not only as a pilgrim journey (as in sermon 4), but also as a “joyful hol- 
iday.’>3 It can be such because the “streets” of the monastery provide for the 
“practice and exercise of virtues” per the Rule’s instruction, and these streets 
open onto the “squares,” or the places of the bride’s “joyous rehearsal of future 


46 Gilbert of Hoyland, Sermon 4.7 and Sermon 4.1 The plazas unto which these roads open, 
are where “from every direction the Bridegroom approaches, presents himself, as it were, 
with glad countenance and melts into the heart of his beloved.’ 4.9. 

47 Gilbert of Hoyland, Sermon 4.1-2. This itinerant emphasis of seeking experiences of God 
is perhaps a meditation on Bernard’s Steps of Humility and Pride. In the Steps, Bernard 
describes the monk as God's bride in these words: “she sleeps but her heart watches and 
is fed with the secrets of truth on which later, when she comes to herself, her memory can 
dwell.” Cf. Steps of Humility and Pride 7.21. 

48 Gilbert of Hoyland, Sermon 5.6. 

49 Gilbert of Hoyland, Sermon 5.10. 

50 Braceland, Gilbert of Hoyland, 21. 

51 See RB, Prologue 49. 

52 Holman also connects the Rule and Gilbert’s sermons in other ways: “ ‘The monk’s role, 
says Gilbert, ‘is not talking, but to observe silence, not to continually ask questions, but 
to seek quiet’” (citing Gilbert’s Sermon 7.2). Emphasizing the pilgrim journey in Gilbert, 
Holman writes: “Answering God’s call is a liberation, it lifts up our hearts, frees us from 
our blindness and sin, for we can never be the same again, we have set out on the road to 
see God, and this is the only direction the monk can face, ‘his eyes fixed on Jesus’ (Heb. 
12:2) ... No call can be answered if it is not heard, and heard ‘with the ear of the heart’ (RB 
Prologue),” Holman, “Monastic Joyfulness,” 322. 

53 Holman, “Monastic Joyfulness,” 322. 
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beatitude.”5 Yet, he adds, “Whether you interpret the squares as freedom or 
joyfulness, where will you find more spacious squares than in this Order of 
ours?” How well the Rule prepares the monk, freeing him for a joyful experi- 
ence of the Lord. And how well, under Gilbert's aegis, the Song of Songs con- 
tinues to give voice to the (joyful) Cistercian experience of God. 

John of Ford, too, reads the Song in a particularly Cistercian way. Bernard 
McGinn describes John’s reading of the Song of Songs as “an admirable win- 
dow onto the Cistercian experience of God.”5> As we have seen, this means 
allowing the Rule and the Song to comment upon one another. And John does 
just this, as Gilbert and Bernard had done before him. “There are many explicit 
and implicit quotations from the Rule of St. Benedict, as one expects from a 
Cistercian abbot” and his sermons on the Song.56 

John became abbot of the monastery at Ford in ug1. As abbot, his presen- 
tation of the Song of Songs was “entirely practical,” fulfilling his duty “to lead 
souls to the love of God.”>” Thus, John was an abbot who was “very conscious 
of belonging to a tradition,” both of a particular kind of religious life, and the 
Song exegesis that illustrated it.58 In the Prologue to his sermons, John says 
that he “has the greatest desire to hasten after that famous man,” the “blessed 
Bernard.” Indeed, in sermon 24, John praises “those companions of the 
Bridegroom and bridesmaids of the Bride” who “hand on to us nothing that 
they have not first read in their own hearts.”®° And in sermon 2, he illustrates 


54 Holman notes the importance of discipline in Gilbert: “The next stage on the monk’s joy- 
ful journey is then to find his joy in discipline; Gilbert has quite a lot to say about this, 
and it is noteworthy that he often connects it with freedom and joy.’ Holman, “Monastic 
Joyfulness,” 323; Gilbert of Hoyland, Sermon 5.6. 

55 Bernard McGinn, Growth of Mysticism, 205. 

56 McGuire, “Bernard of Clairvaux and the Cistercian Mystical Tradition,” 246. 

57 Hilary Costello, “Introduction,” Sermons On The Final Verses of the Song of Songs, trans. 
Wendy Mary Beckett (Kalamazoo: 1977), 1:21. 

58 McGuire, “Bernard of Clairvaux and the Cistercian Mystical Tradition,” 305. 

59 John of Ford, “Prologue,” Sermons On The Final Verses Of the Song of Songs, vol. 1, 4. 

60 John of Ford, Sermon 24.2 in Sermons On The Final Verses Of the Song of Songs, vol. 2, trans. 
Wendy Mary Beckett (Kalamazoo: 1982). “After deep thought, then, you, and I together 
with you, will question on this matter those who have gone into this doctrine more fully 
and been more frequently anointed with the most holy kiss of Jesus. He has breathed on 
them and filled them with his Holy Spirit, so that they have understood how to speak in a 
way that pleases him. They hand down to us nothing that they have not first read in their 
own hearts, dictated from the mouth of Jesus, deeply incised with his finger, inscribed 
by the Spirit of the living God as if in ink. Let us consider, our hearts filled with holy 
love, those companions of the spouse and bridesmaids of the bride, for example, Gregory, 
Augustine, Ambrose, and, in our own day, those noble friends of the spouse and atten- 
dants to the bride, Bernard, Guerric, Richard, Gilbert, and others like them.” 
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the monk’s heart as the “bridal chamber” of the bride and Bridegroom.®! For 
John, Bernard was one such companion of the “Bridegroom,” presenting to his 
fellow Cistercians what he had “read” of their Spouse in his heart, the tablet 
of experience. In his own sermons, John would continue to extend Bernard’s 
reading and experience to his own monks. 

With John the textual conversation between the Song and the Rule closely par- 
alleled the itinerary set out in Bernard’s Steps of Humility and Pride. Hilary Costello 
points out that John’s monastic itinerary has four stages: humility, obedience, 
silent meditation, and espousal. These four stages already remind the reader of 
Bernard’s interpretation of the Rule in his Steps of Humility and Pride. 

John’s description of the first stage, humility, is deeply rooted in Bernard’s 
Steps of Humility and Pride. Hilary Costello explains: “John of Ford depends 
on Bernard here for he too distinguishes three degrees [of humility]: humility 
towards oneself, towards one’s neighbor, and towards God.”®? As Bernard says 
in the Steps, the monk is to climb “the steps of humility.’”6 John’s sermons, 
too, insist that the monks “climb to perfection” through obedient imitation of 
Christ. Such obedient imitation is John’s second stage of movement toward 
God. The monks grow to be more Christ-like, to become a better “image of 
God.” The third stage is “meditation,” which necessitates the Cistercian virtue 
of silence, as prescribed by Benedict's Rule. “True and perfect silence is found 
in the example of Jesus who was silent not only during the ordinary troubles 
of life, but more especially under great affliction, and bore all things with the 
utmost patience and even with joy.”® Finally, the fourth stage of the ascent 


61 John of Ford, Sermon 2.2. 

62 Costello, “Introduction,” 30. 

63 Bernard of Clairvaux, Steps of Humility and Pride, 3.6. 

64 John of Ford “wishes to lead his monks to the heights of contemplation. Anyone who 
has entered deeply into the way of contemplative love has become a ‘bride of the Word, 
i.e. Sponsa Verbi. To such as these he opens out all his treasures of personal experience.” 
Hilary Costello, “John of Ford,” Cistercian Studies 13 (1978), 62-63. 

65 Costello directs us to Sermon 22: “Before a person can attain this goal he will have to enter 
the school of Christ and submit to all the rigorous discipline that it entails. And chiefly 
the discipline of his interior sense through silence, study, knowledge and the pursuit of 
wisdom. Silence is the underlying structure of the monk’s spiritual life. True silence is not 
mere taciturnity, but the following of Jesus who gave no answer to those who taunted 
him at his trial and crucifixion: ‘My Lord Jesus was silent before the scribes and pharisees 
when they accused him, silent before his judges when they questioned him, silent before 
those who punished him with torture and crucifixion. Even today he is silent before the 
wicked and shameless men who challenge him every day and every hour. If this is so, then 
plainly that silence of his is full of grace and truth.’ (22, 3). And he goes on to invite his 
monks to this quietness of soul: ‘Which of you, my dearest brethren, will give his heart 
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and the goal of perfection is when the monk cleaves to Jesus: “A bride of the 
Word may be defined as ‘any soul that cleaves to the Lord Jesus with all her 
love’ and ‘embraces him with a devotion that is entire and undivided’”® Or, as 
Bernard had already put it in his Steps, “[T]his blessed soul the Father binds to 
himself as his own glorious bride.”®” 

Further explaining this “cleaving” of bride and Bridegroom that makes the 
monks Christ-like, John often marries the images and language of Genesis to 
those of the Song. In Sermon 35 on Song 5:15, John comments on the appear- 
ance and the “beauty” of Christ. All those, he says, who “have been admitted 
to his sight ... yearn with insatiable desire for this appearance again, and this 
appearance alone.’® John is speaking of the Incarnation. “Clearly, we never 
gaze on that appearance in vain. We never contemplate it without some traces 
of our ugliness being removed, some treasures of beauty being acquired. 
Approach it frequently, brothers; this is the advice of the Holy Spirit. Come 
close, and in the light of the appearance of Jesus be filled with light, be radi- 
antly white and be made new.”® Later in the sermon he continues, with even 
more explicit reference to Genesis: 


So we see from the very beginning of creation how the Father made pro- 
vision in advance for his Son to appear in his full beauty. “It is not good,’ 
he said, “for man to be alone.; It was for this reason that the Father made 
for his Son a “helper fit for him. He fashioned from his side a woman who 
was perfect “image and likeness’, one who could “sleep in his bosom and 
warm the Lord her king.” How “can a man sleep alone and be warm?” 
But, “if there are two sleeping together, they give warmth to each other,’ 
equally. 7° 


In this strikingly intimate passage, the monk is the bride first described in 
Genesis 2, and he begins to become like God by gazing on the Incarnate Word, 
His appearance “like Lebanon.”” 


to being a loving imitator of this sacred silence? Who will enter that school of hidden 
philosophy, and sit at Jesus’ feet?’ ” Costello, “John of Ford,” 63. 

66 See Costello, Introduction, 34. Costello points to Sermons 52 and 53 as examples. 

67 Bernard of Clairvaux, Steps of Humility and Pride, 7.21. 

68 John of Ford, Sermon 35.1. 

69 John of Ford, Sermon 35.5. 

70 John of Ford, Sermon 35.7. 

71 The restoration of the imago Dei is a theme common to early Cistercians. See Bernard 
McGinn, “The Spiritual Teaching of the Early Cistercians,” in The Cambridge Companion 
to the Cistercian Order, ed. Mette Birkedal Brunn (Cambridge: 2012), 218-32. 
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This focus on the Incarnate Word is to follow the abbatial instructions of 
Bernard’s sermons. Sermon 20 describes “carnal love” of Christ, which is where 
every monk begins when being schooled in love, and where every monk returns 
when he struggles to make progress. Writes Bernard: 


I think this is the principal reason why the invisible God willed to be seen 
in the flesh and to converse with men as a man. He wanted to recapture 
the affections of carnal men who were unable to love in any other way, by 
first drawing them to the salutary love of his own humanity, and then to 
gradually to raise them to a spiritual love.” 


Similarly, according to Costello, 


There are some lovely passages where John invites his reader to go with 
him and imagine himself with the Magi gazing on the face of the infant 
Jesus in the manger or at his mother’s breast, or to be with the Good 
Thief and Mary Magdalen near the cross of Christ. But this simple form 
of contemplation is proposed as a preamble to that deeper form in which 
the bride of the Word gazes long and uninterruptedly on the face of the 
Eternal Word.”8 


As with Bernard, for John the monastery is a school; it is a place to learn the 
humility, silence, and love that allow the monk to progress in his espousal.’4 
Bernard's sermons had shown John that the bride “has become worthy of this 
when she learned humility in the school of the Son.””5 To this, we might add that 
as an exegete, John models humility, silence, and love. As a Cistercian, John lis- 
tened for the Bridegroom through the Song, and conversed affectionately with 


72 Bernard of Clairvaux, Sermon 20.6. 

73 Costello, “John of Ford,” 63. Costello gives Sermon 1 as an example. 

74 Examples from John’s sermons: “Here all takes place in the school of charity.” 56.3; “love’s 
school,” 93.6; “studying in the school of charity” 97.1; “If you truly believe you have enrolled 
in this school ... ‘The right way’ must be carefully studied, and it needs real application 
and great help from God. It entails a virtuous silence amidst quarrels, speaking only to 
restore peace, and offering kindness in exchange. O, if ‘you would let your mercy come to 
me, Lord, your salvation according to your word!’” 22.5; “Without mystery, by both word 
and deed, he enrolled himself and Peter, and in Peter the universal church, in the school 
of this most humble way of life,” 76.5; The school knowledge of the Lord Jesus “For to 
know the Lord Jesus is perfect understanding, a knowledge which only the pure in heart 
can receive” 78.5. Note the beatitude for the “pure in heart” in Sermon 78. 

75 Bernard of Clairvaux, Steps of Humility and Pride, 7.21. 
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Him in the words of the Song. Asa bride, John tries to “open a path’ to his affec- 
tions, for “mere ‘words’ are insufficient ... Only ‘[the bride’s] own language, that 
of the affections, works. ””6 In turn, John tried to teach his own “sons” that such 
affections were “dressed up” in the language of the Song, revealing the truth of 
God’s love for them.” 

Thus, John nourishes “the spiritual life of his community through the expo- 
sition of the moral-mystical meaning of the Song.””8 Such exegesis of the Song 
reveals how the Song tells the history of the soul learning love in the school of 
Christ and making progress in loving God. Because the Song’s words of love 
invite the very experience of the love they express, they are a “chamber” of rev- 
elation, disclosing the “ultimate mystery ... of the divine nature.””? This nature 
is Love, and as John shows, the bride’s love comes to imitate its source and 
fount,” uniting bride and Bridegroom.®° Thus, as Leclercq comments, 


The soul that has been brought into the wine cellar and had charity 
ordered in her (cf. Song 2:4) has truly learned that “love is as strong as 
death, jealousy as relentless as the grave,” its lamps are lamps of fire and 
flames; “many waters cannot quench love, nor can floods drown it” (Song 
8:6-7, the base text for this sermon). John says that such a soul knows the 
meaning of these verses from experience.*! 


In closing this section on John’s reception of Bernard, we return to his role as 
abbot of Ford. John commented upon the Song for his monks, praying they 
might follow his itinerary for espousal, from humility to the goal of perfection. 
For both John and Bernard, their exegesis was lived and “realized by an abbot 
and his sons.”8* And, again, as with Bernard, his sermons were not simply for 
the sons sitting at his feet, but for all those who would come into the Cistercian 
“school of Christ.” In Sermon 94, John shows how fruitful mystical contempla- 
tion should be: God and the soul “live together in the same dwelling, they act 


76 McGuire, “Bernard of Clairvaux and the Cistercian Mystical Tradition” (see n. 179). 

77 “John has a keen sense of the multivalence of scriptural symbolism: ‘What if the same 
truth is symbolized under different verbal attire? Sacred Scripture is like a queen with a 
very rich wardrobe, who loves to come forth from her bedchamber in varying guises to be 
seen by her friends.” McGuire, “Cistercian Mystical Tradition” (see n. 175). 

78 McGuire, “Bernard of Clairvaux and the Cistercian Mystical Tradition” (see n. 175). 

79 McGuire, “Bernard of Clairvaux and the Cistercian Mystical Tradition,” 307. 

80 McGuire, “Bernard of Clairvaux and the Cistercian Mystical Tradition,” 306. 

81 McGuire, “Bernard of Clairvaux and the Cistercian Mystical Tradition,’ 308-09. 

82 Jean Leclercq, Love of Learning and the Desire for God, trans. Catherine Misrahi 
(New York: 1982), 75. 
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like lovers, they enjoy spiritual intercourse together and procreate children to 


God’s image and likeness.”83 


The final figure in this examination of Bernard's influence on Cistercian 


Canticles interpretation is Thomas of Perseigne (d. 1190).84 Written between 


1170 and 1189, Thomas’s In cantica canticorum was the first Cistercian com- 


mentary on the Song of Songs in its entirety. The commentary is a preacher's 


83 
84 


85 


John of Ford, Sermon 94.6. 

Studies on Thomas as a Cistercian monk and exegete include David N. Bell, “The 
Commentary on the Song of Songs of Thomas the Cistercian and His Concept of the 
Image of God,” Citeaux 28 (1977), 5-25; Jean Leclercq, “Les deux compilations de Thomas 
de Perseigne,” Medieval Studies 10 (1948), 204-09; Henri de Lubac, Medieval Exegesis: The 
Four Senses of Scripture, trans. E.M. Macierowski (Grand Rapids: 2000), 2:218—219. 

The dedication of Thomas’s commentary to Bishop Pontius (de Polignac) allows us to 
approximate the date of its composition. Pontius was abbot of Clairvaux from 1165 until 
1170, when he took the episcopal cathedra; he died in April 1189. This places the com- 
mentary’s composition at sometime between 1170 and 189. The Latin edition of Thomas’s 
commentary, Cantica in Canticorum Erudentissimi Comentarrii, can be found in Migne’s 
Patrologia Latina, vol. 206, cols. 17-854. No critical edition has yet been published, but 
there is a helpful three-volume French translation by Pierre-Yves Emery, Commentaire 
sur le Cantique des Cantiques (Pain de Citeaux) 3, vols. 31, 32, and 33 (Quebec: 2011). 
There are relatively few scholarly articles that examine Thomas’s commentary. Maur 
Standaert’s article gives a good over view and an initial bibliography: Dictionnarie de 
Spiritualité, vol. xv (Paris: 1991); cols. 796-800. Others include: Bruno Griesser’s two arti- 
cles: “Dichterzitate in des Thomas Cistercienser Kommentar zum Hohelied,” Cistercienser- 
Kronik 50 (1938), 1-14; and “Thomas Cisterciensis als Verfasser eines Kommentars zum 
Hohenlied,’ Cistercienser-Kronik 51 (1939), 263-69. There are three excellent articles 
by David Bell: “The Commentary on the Song of Songs of Thomas the Cistercian and 
His Concept of the Image of God,” Citeaux 28 (1977), 5-25; “Love and Charity in the 
Commentary on the Song of Songs of Thomas the Cistercian,” Citeaux 28 (1977), 249-67; 
and “Contemplation and the Vision of God in the Commentary on the Song of Songs by 
Thomas the Cistercian,” Citeaux 29 (1978), 250-63; Thomas Renna, “The Two Cities in Early 
Cistercian Thought,’ Citeaux 34 (1983), 5-19. E. Ann Matter’s discussion of the Victorine 
and Cistercian characteristics of the Eulogium Sponsi de Sponsa, as shown not only by 
Bernard but also by Thomas: “Eulogium Sponsi de Sponsa: Canons, Monks, and the Song 
of Songs,” The Thomist 49 (1985), 551-74; Helmut Riedlinger “Die Makellosigkeit der Kirche 
in den lateinischen Hoheliedkommentaren des Mittelalters” Beiträge zur Geschichte der 
Philosophie und Theologie des Mittelalters (Münster: 1958), 176-79; Thomas also makes 
appearances in longer works, such as Henri de Lubac’s four-volume Exégése Medievale; 
E. Ann Matter mentions Thomas in The Voice of My Beloved (Philadelphia: 1991), 48, 148; 
Denys Turner translates some of Thomas's exegesis of the “kiss” in his compilation of 
Song of Song commentary excerpts: Eros and Allegory: Medieval Exegesis of the Song of 
Songs (Kalamazoo: 1995), 311-15; Friedrich Ohly discusses Thomas’s use of the liturgy and 
pagan poets in his Hohelied-Studien; Grundzüge einer Geschichte der Hoheliedauslegung 
des Abendlandes bis um 1200 (Weisbaden: 1958), 187-97; Richard Javelet briefly exam- 
ines Thomas's understanding of the imago Dei in Image et Resemblance (Paris: 1967). 
Hervé Coathalem studies Thomas's Mariology in Le parallelisme entre la Sainte Vierge 
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manual brimming with homiletic material and even includes several full- 
length sermons.%° In style, then, Thomas’s commentary reflects Bernard’s 
Sententiae more than his Sermons on the Song, but we can still hear Bernard’s 
influence in the very Cistercian qualities of Thomas’s work.®” As prescribed 
by Bernard, the Rule of St. Benedict continues to guide the exegetical process, 
with a fitting emphasis on Cistercian liturgical life given Thomas's focus on 
preaching. The liturgy and the instruction of Benedict’s schola come together 
in Thomas's exegesis. 

Such a liturgical focus also shows us how Thomas follows Bernard's exegetical 
method of interpreting the Song as expressing the love between Christ and the 
soul.88 Moreover, as Jean Leclercq and David Bell see it, Thomas's commentary 
opens a window into the life of the everyday Cistercian.89 One might be reminded 
of Bernard’s 7th sermon on the Song, where he admonishes his community for 
sleeping during the Night Office rather than “praising God in psalmody.”90 

For Thomas of Perseigne the Sermon on the Mount was a long-sought 
kiss from the Beloved. This interpretation of Song of Songs 11-2 harmonizes 
with Cistercian delineations of the schola caritatis in the Rule of St. Benedict. 
Bernard, for example, employed the Beatitudes in the Steps of Humility and 
Pride as “the essence” of Christ’s teaching.®! “The Cistercian Fathers,’ writes 
M. Basil Pennington, “clearly perceived this and used this text to trace out a 
Cistercian way to holiness.”9* Connecting the Sermon with the Song’s kiss, 
Thomas writes: 


et l'Eglise dans la tradition latine jusquà la fin du XIe siècle (Analecta Gregoriana) 74, 
Series Facultatis Theologicae, Sectio B, no. 27 (Rome: 1954); Most recently, Rachel Fulton 
involves Thomas in her discussion of Mary in From Judgment to Passion Devotion to Christ 
and the Virgin Mary, 800-1200 (New York: 2002). 

86 One of these sermons is on St. Benedict, perhaps for his feast day. There Thomas is also 
commenting on Song of Songs 7:5. See book 10.54-55. 

87 See Catherine Cavadini, “An Ardent Embrace: Thomas the Cistercian’s In Cantica 
Canticorum,” Cistercian Studies Quarterly 47 (2012), 297-31. 

88 Costello claims Thomas among those Cistercian who followed Bernard's method, i.e. the 
moral interpretation of the Song. “Introduction” (see n. 59), 20. 

89 Jean Leclercq, “Les deux compilations,’ 209; David Bell, “The Commentary,’ 24-25. 

go Bernard of Clairvaux, Sermon 7.4-5. 

91  M.BasilPennington, “Introduction” to the The Steps of Humility and Pride, 9. Understanding 
truth, three steps “blessed are the merciful ... He will have reached the third degree of 
truth, he will know Truth itself and go out of himself (excessus) in contemplation of it,” 10. 

92 Pennington, “Introduction,” 10. Elsewhere in his commentary Thomas focuses on “blessed 
are the merciful” in a passage that echoes Bernard’s Steps: “Christ humbled himself on 
three occasions: in descending from heaven, in writing on the ground, in dying. First: He 
parted the heavens and descended (Ps. 17:10). Second: He bent down again, and he wrote 
with his finger on the ground (Jn 8:8). Third: Bowing his head, he gave up the Spirit (Jn 
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Inflamed by desire, the soul cries, “That he would kiss me with the kiss of 
his mouth’— otherwise said, that he would teach me and save me... that 
he would come himself; his kiss is the teaching of his own mouth. That he 
would come then and teach me with his own mouth and that he would 
receive with patience the touch of my mouth upon his; put otherwise, 
that he would not misunderstand my questions for him about the way 
of salvation. This desire was realized when, sitting on the mountain, he 
taught his disciples, telling them: Happy are the poor in spirit, because the 
kingdom of heaven is theirs (Mt. 5:3). It was then that he gave his kiss, as 
if, opening his mouth, he promises the joy of the Kingdom of Heaven to 
his disciples.9% 


In addition to the comments on Christ’s teaching, the reader will notice the 
intimacy of this passage, with mouth upon mouth. The intimate quality of 
Thomas’s exegesis features the historical reality of the Incarnation throughout 
his commentary, and the scriptural and ecclesial ways in which this historical 
intimacy can be experienced in monastic life. 

The primary mode of experience for Thomas is the liturgy. On the one hand, 
this meant the “liturgical” quality of the monk’s life.9* The monk believed 
Christ was present and acting during the weekly mandatum, when he broke 
his fast in the refectory on Saturday evenings, when he confessed his sins and 
received forgiveness, whenever he sat and gave himself to his lectio divina, 
when putting on his cowl, and when the abbot preached in chapter.9> Jean 
Leclercq states it well: “the monk’s entire life was led under the sign of the 
liturgy, in rhythm with its hours, its seasons and its feasts; it was dominated 
by the desire to glorify God in everything, and first of all, by celebrating His 
mysteries.”°® On the other hand, Thomas’s belief that the liturgy is an experi- 
ence of the Bridegroom is most properly understood as the conventual Mass 


19:30). In the first place, he lowered himself those to be taught by humility; in the second, 
he taught them compassion; in the third place, he instructed the disobedient in perse- 
vering in obedience until death. Christ, in effect, began by lowering himself in taking the 
condition of a slave (Ph 2:7). Second, he proclaims: Blessed are the merciful, for they will 
obtain mercy (Mt. 5:7). Third: He made himself obedient to the Father even unto death 
(Ph 2:8).” In Cantica Canticorum, book 9.2. 

93 Thomas of Perseigne, In Cantica Canticorum, book 1.1. My translation from Emery’s 
French edition. 

94 Thomas of Perseigne, In Cantica Canticorum, book 1.1. 

95 See Chrysogonous Waddell, “The Liturgical Dimension of Twelfth Century Cistercian 
Preaching, Medieval Monastic Preaching, ed. Carolyn Meuissig (Leiden: 1998), 335-36. 

96 Leclercq, Love of Learning, 233. 
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and its various celebrations of the liturgical year. The monastic life as liturgy 
is an extension of the Mass. In the Mass, the ecclesial and the scriptural are 
brought together, forming a sacramental world of sign and presence—a place 
of experience. 

One can see the importance of the liturgy to Thomas’s interpretation of the 
Song in his use of liturgical texts.9” Friedrich Ohly notes how “the words of 
the ecclesial liturgy sound throughout [Thomas's] entire commentary.”°® As 
a result, readers and listeners participate in the Church’s singing, as Thomas 
records the annual celebration of Christ’s life and death, of saints’ feast days 
and other solemnities throughout the liturgical seasons. Ultimately, Thomas’s 
textual joining of liturgical lyric and scriptural commentary directs the monks 
to express their liturgical experiences of the Bridegroom in the words of the 
Song of Songs. This is a Cistercian pedagogy. 

Bernard of Clairvaux took this pedagogy seriously, propagating it through 
liturgical reform. God, as the Rule told Bernard, speaks to the monk through the 
communal life of the monastery, through Scripture, and through the liturgy. 
It was under Bernard’s eye that the Cistercian antiphonary was revised to be 
more scripturally rooted, including new liturgical uses of the Song of Songs.!0° 
Manuscripts of the 12th-century Cistercian liturgy show the Song being used 
during Christmas and Easter, during Marian feasts,!°! and for the feasts of other 


97 Thomas’s commentary includes over 100 liturgical citations, including citations from lit- 
urgies for Advent, Christmas, Lent, Good Friday, Easter, Pentecost, for the Feast of Peter 
and Paul, and the Feasts of the Blessed Virgin. Such an array of liturgies woven into a 
commentary on the Song suggests that the Song of Songs is appropriate to the preaching 
of every liturgical feast, and those celebrating the mysteries of Christ's life in particular. 

98 “So ist der ganze Kommentar von den Worten der kirchlichen Liturgie durchklungen,” 
Friedrich Ohly, Hohenlied-Studien, 195. 

99 See RB Prologue and 1-7. 

100 Chrysogonus Waddell, “Introduction” to Two Early Cistercian Libelli Missarum, Paris, 
Bibliothèque Nationale, ms 2300, ff. 85b-122v and Reims, Bibliotheque Municipale, ms 310, 
Ff 76r-97v (Kalamazoo: 1991), xxiii-xxiv. During the 12th century Cistercians composed 
pieces for the liturgy based on the Song of Songs: for the feast of the Assumption they 
wrote the Filiae Iherusalem, and for the feast of the Nativity, the Fulcite me floribus. See 
Chrysogonous Waddell, “La Vierge Marie dans la Liturgie Cistercienne au XIIe Siècle,” 
La Vierge dans la Tradition Cistercienne, ed. Jean Longére (Paris: 1999), 123-36, at 135. 
Moreover, as Waddell argues the Cistercian liturgical reform caused many of the anti- 
phons based on the Song of Songs to be moved from their position in the annual celebra- 
tions of the liturgical year to feasts more fitting to their expressions and meaning: Marian 
feasts. 

101 For Christmas, see Fulcite me floribus, see Waddell, “La Vierge Marie,” 135. For the first 
Sunday after Easter: R. Veniens a Libano; v. Speciosa facta es. See Claire Maitre, Un 
antiphonaire Cistercien pur le Temporal, XIIe Siècle (Paris: 1998), 22. For Marian exam- 
ples, see Claire Maitre, “Les Antiennes Cisterciennes de Nocturnes pour la Féte de 
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virgins!©? and other saints, like Mary Magdalene.!°? Consequently, Bernard’s 
Cistercian liturgical reform provided a more authentic liturgical experience 
of Christ, the Bridegroom, who spoke and taught in the liturgy, while sacra- 
mentally wedding Himself to His bride. As Chrysogonous Waddell puts it: “The 
Mystery of Christ as lived by the early Cistercians is something deep, some- 
thing rich and living. It is only as an expression of this experience of Christ that 
their liturgy makes sense.”!04 

Bernard certainly employed this liturgical hermeneutic in his own sermons 
on the Song. These sermons, for example, were begun during Advent of 1135. 
His first sermons express the longing of the Advent Season, and so the longing 
of the Church for Her Bridegroom: “Very soon now there will be great rejoicing 
as we celebrate the feast of Christ’s birth.”!95 

Thomas of Perseigne’s commentary opens in a similar expression of Advent 
longing, heightened by his use of liturgical antiphons from the Christmas sea- 
son, such as O admirabile commercium in the commentary’s opening exposi- 
tion. The Prologue to Thomas's In cantica canticorum invites the reader into 
the Virgin Mary’s chamber. Here the reader beholds the unique and wondrous 
commerce of the Annunciation. Mercy and Truth knock at the Virgin’s door 
in order to present the King’s request: that Mary might be the mother of His 
Son. In response to Mercy and Truth’s eloquent and candid presentation of the 
King’s Son, Mary responds: “Behold, I am the handmaid of the Lord, let it be 
done to me according to your word (Luke 1:38). That our King would come and 
kiss me with the kiss of his mouth (Song of Songs 1:2).”!06 With these words, the 
scene is almost too intimate; yet the stage has been set and Thomas’s reader is 
invited into the liturgical drama of the Incarnation. 

Thomas's treatment of Canticles 3:4 extends the Beloved’s descent beyond 
the scene of the Prologue: first, the Beloved descends into the nuptial chamber 


Assumption,” La Vierge dans la Tradition Cistercienne, 137-57; and Waddell, “La Vierge 
Marie,” 123-36. 

102 Examples: Feast for the Undecim virgines: O flos campi et lylium convalium for the 
Magnificat; R. Unguentum effusum nomen tuum. See Claire Maitre, Un antiphonaire 
Cistercien pour le Sactoral, XIIe Siècle (Paris: 1999), 41. 

103 Examples from Maitre, Antiphonaire pour le Sanctoral: Revertere, revertere, Sunamitis, 
Pulchra est et decora filia Iherusalem, and Veni electa mea...qui concupivit, fol. 79. R. surge 
propera amica mea et veni...V. vox turturis audita est, fol. 8ov. R. veni electa me et ponam in 
te ... V. surge propera amica mea, fol. 81v. Nigra sum, Puchlra es, and Revertere, fol. 83. 

104 Chrysogonus Waddell, “Origin and Early Evolution of the Cistercian 
Antiphonary: Reflections on Two Cistercian Chant Reforms,’ The Cistercian Spirit, ed. 
Basil Pennington (Washington, D.C.: 1973), 191. 

105 Bernard of Clairvaux, Sermon 2.1. 

106 Thomas of Perseigne, In Cantica Canticorum, Prologue. 
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of Mary’s womb, then in the crèche, and then in the humble lodging of the 
human heart.!©’ This is worthy of mention here because it represents the par- 
ticularly historical movement that Thomas emphasizes throughout his com- 
mentary that brings an intimacy about between the Bridegroom and the soul. 
Only because Christ was wed to human nature in Mary’s womb could he also 
come to “lodge” in the humble human heart. What a strikingly ecclesial and 
eucharistic image, as the recollection of history becomes liturgy. The effect of 
such Canticles exegesis upon its monastic audience is best described by Emero 
Stiegman: the Song of Songs becomes their “proleptic, lyrical Eucharist.”!08 As 
such, the Song enriches the monk’s articulation of his experience of Christ. 


5 Conclusion 


Bernard may have entered Citeaux with 30 of his relatives and friends, but his 
exegesis of the Song brought him many more Cistercian companions along the 
way. We can see the experiential marks of Bernard’s exegesis in the work of his 
abbot “sons,” William, Gilbert, and John, and in the liturgically oriented com- 
mentary of Thomas of Perseigne. Each Cistercian, commenting on the Song as 
a Cistercian, wrote in Abbot Bernard's schola. Ultimately, they, too, could enter 
more deeply into the Cistercian way, showing their own “sons,” in turn, the joy 
and the discipline of being remade in God’s image and invited into the King’s 
chamber, where they would be “lost” in “delight,” “cushioned by flowers,” “fed 
with the secrets of truth,” and hear things “which it is not given man to utter.”!09 


nu 


While such experiences were ineffable, the Song, at least, could “dress” such an 
experience in human words, charged as they were by the power of the Holy 
Spirit to communicate the love of the bride and Bridegroom. Or, as Bernard 
wrote on the kiss of the Song’s opening verse: “How delightful a ploy of speech 
this, prompted into life by the kiss, with Scripture’s own engaging countenance 
inspiring the reader and enticing him on, that he may find pleasure even in 
the laborious pursuit of what lies hidden,”™? the true embrace of the Beloved. 
107 Thomas of Perseigne, In Cantica Canticorum, book 5.56. 
108 Emero Stiegman, “Literary Genre of Bernard of Clairvaux’s Sermones Super Cantica 
Canticorum,” in Simplicity and Ordinariness, ed. John Sommerfeldt (Kalamazoo: 1980), 85. 


109 Bernard of Clairvaux, Steps of Humility and Pride, 7.21. 
110 Bernard of Clairvaux, Sermon 1.9. 


CHAPTER 5 


The Song of Songs as a Call to Action 
Scholastic Interpretation in the High Middle Ages 


Suzanne LaVere 


The Song of Songs has long had a well-deserved reputation as the quintessen- 
tial monastic biblical book, due both to the emotional language of the text, 
which allowed monks to express their desire for God, and to the many cel- 
ebrated and influential monastic commentaries and sermons on the book.! 
Monastic figures like Rupert of Deutz, Honorius Augustodunensis, and Bernard 
of Clairvaux wrote Song of Songs commentaries and sermons focusing on the 
deep and abiding relationship between the individual soul and Christ and glo- 
rifying the Virgin Mary as the spotless bride. Jean Leclercq’s assertion that “the 
Canticle of Canticles is a contemplative text ... it is not pastoral in nature; it 
does not teach morality ... it was more attuned than any other book in Sacred 
Scripture to loving, disinterested contemplation” sums up this notion that the 
Song of Songs is often seen as a peculiarly monastic text; this idea that the Song 
of Songs is largely a contemplative work has remained influential.” 

And yet this biblical book also had another life in the High Middle Ages, one 
that drew on an older ecclesiological interpretation of the Song of Songs, with 
the bridegroom and bride representing Christ and the Church, respectively, 
that was first articulated by Origen in the 3rd century and popularized by Bede 
in his 8th-century commentary on the text. Between approximately 1100 and 
1250, several figures working within cathedral schools and other intellectual 
environments in Laon and Paris expressed a particularly apostolic reading of 
the Song of Songs in their commentaries, where both the bride and bridegroom, 
speaking in their affective, emotionally charged language, express their fervent 
desire for preaching. For these scholastic commentators, the Song of Songs was 
not a meditation on the importance of contemplation; it was a vigorous call to 


1 The themes and manuscripts discussed in this chapter are explored in greater depth in 
Suzanne LaVere, Out of the Cloister: Scholastic Exegesis of the Song of Songs, 1100-1250 
(Boston: 2016). 

2 Jean Leclercq, The Love of Learning and the Desire for God: A Study of Monastic Culture, trans. 
Catharine Misrahi (New York: 1961), 108. 

3 See Hannah Matis’s chapter in this volume. 
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action issued by Christ. These commentators all used the longing expressed in 
the language of the biblical text to lend an immediacy to fixing what they saw 
as the problems assailing the Church in the High Middle Ages. This included 
both internal issues—such as fearful or lazy clergy avoiding the task of preach- 
ing and lax believers needing inspiration—and more externally directed con- 
cerns, especially the need to convert Jews and preach against heretics. In this 
new 12th-century interpretation, action is not the means through which one 
ascends to the perfection of contemplation; action is the ideal mode of living. 
It is the way of life that imitates Christ and the apostles and that is most useful 
to the Church. For masters who believed that the Church was in peril, and that 
they and the students they trained and wrote for could aid the Church through 
an active life centered on preaching, the Song of Songs was a biblical text that 
meshed perfectly with the idea of a vigorous and reforming Church. 

This particular exegetical tradition of the Song of Songs appears to begin 
with the continuous commentary on the book by Anselm of Laon (1050-1117). 
Along with his brother Ralph, Anselm oversaw the flourishing cathedral school 
at Laon, which became the center for the study of theology in the decades 
before Parisian dominance. Anselm was a powerful figure in Laon, serving as 
archdeacon, chancellor, and dean of the cathedral, in addition to his work as a 
theology master and biblical exegete. He composed continuous commentaries 
on the Psalms and Pauline epistles, in addition to his commentary on the Song 
of Songs, which, as Jean Leclercq discovered, exists in three distinct versions, 
including a full commentary and an abridgement.* Rossana E. Guglielmetti, 
building on the work of Leclercq as well as that of Georges Lacombe and Beryl 
Smalley, determined that while there was only one extant manuscript of the 
full commentary, there were multiple abridged manuscripts, several of which 
differed from each other.5 Ultimately, Guglielmetti notes two distinct groupings 


4 Jean Leclercq, “Le Commentaire du Cantique des cantiques attribué à Anselme de Laon,” 
Recherches de Théologie Ancienne et Médievale 16 (1949), 29-39. Leclercq refers to these as ver- 
sions A, B, and E; (A), the Glosule super Canticum canticorum Salomonis secundum magistrum 
Anselmum, a work contained only in Paris, BnF, Ms lat. 568, fols. 1r-64v; (B) an abridgement, 
found in Paris, BnF, Ms lat. 14801, fols. ır-33r, provenance St. Victor (attributed to Anselm 
based on the explicit, which reads “finitur exce[r]ptum Anselmi magistri viri religiosi”); and 
(E) the Enarrationes in Cantica canticorum, a shorter, more literary work, possibly compiled 
by Anselm’s brother Ralph. Rossana E. Guglielmetti has placed several other manuscripts in 
the category of abridgements (B), see her discussion of this complicated manuscript tradi- 
tion in La Tradizione Manoscritta dei Commenti Latini al Cantico dei Cantici, Origini-XII Secolo 
(Florence: 2006). 

5 See Guglielmetti, La Tradizione Manoscritta, L-LXI for a list of the manuscripts she attributes 
to the school of Anselm. Lacombe and Smalley misattributed some Anselm of Laon man- 
uscripts to Stephen Langton, as Guglielmetti discovered. See Georges Lacombe and Beryl 
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of Anselm’s abridged commentary based on their incipits and explicits. This 
chapter will highlight some of the differing emphases on various aspects of 
preaching found in the full and abridged versions of Anselm’s commentary; 
the full commentary is noted as (A), while the abridged versions are noted as 
(B), version 1 and (B), version 2.8 

Anselm is perhaps best known, however, for his initiation of the Glossa 
Ordinaria project, the indispensable exegetical guide widely used by stu- 
dents of theology in the High Middle Ages. While Anselm did not oversee the 
completion of this project, Mary Dove's exhaustive editorial work has proven 
that Anselm’s continuous commentary and the Glossed version of the Song 
of Songs were inextricably linked. Dove notes that versions (A) and (B) taken 
together served as sources for over a hundred glosses in the Glossed Song of 
Songs.” While versions of Anselm's continuous commentary on the Song of 
Songs exist in several manuscripts that those writing later commentaries may 
have had access to, the extensive reach of the Glossa Ordinaria and its use as a 
textbook in medieval schools in Paris and beyond make it likely that it was the 
primary vector through which Anselm’s interpretation of the Song of Songs 
was disseminated. 

As the center of theological study shifted from Laon to Paris, so, too, did this 
particular strain of Song of Songs commentary. It was taken up by Peter the 
Chanter (d. 1197), an active and influential theology master who was acknowl- 
edged as the first in Paris to write commentaries on all books of the Bible.® The 
Chanter was a careful expositor of biblical text, arguing in his Verbum abbrevia- 
tum against “over-glossing” the Bible and thus making the text itself less clear. 
His Song of Songs commentary, which may have been composed in the 1170s, 
reflects his cautious attitude toward glossing. He centers his commentary on 
the biblical text itself, making frequent references to books of scripture other 
than the Song of Songs. The Glossed Song of Songs is his other most import- 
ant source, and he expands upon the Gloss on the themes of the importance 
of preaching and particularly on the usefulness of preaching and the ways in 
which it benefits the Church. This fits well with the notion that the Chanter 


Smalley, “Studies on the Commentaries of Cardinal Stephen Langton,” Archives d'Histoire 
Doctrinale et Littéraire du Moyen Age 5 (1930), 5-151. 

6 Information for the manuscripts used as representing these versions can be found in the 
footnotes below. 

7 Mary Dove, ed., Glossa Ordinaria in Canticum Canticorum, CCCM CLXX (Turnhout: 1997), 
426-29. Hereafter cited as Dove, Glossa. Dove's text is the translation used for the Glossed 
Song of Songs in this chapter. 

8 John Baldwin, Masters, Princes, and Merchants: The Social Views of Peter the Chanter and His 
Circle (Princeton: 1970), 1:95. 
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was the originator of a “biblical-moral” school concerned above all else with 
the practical application of spirituality, especially in the growing urban areas 
of Europe.? Appropriate for a schoolmaster, Chanter’s commentary on the 
Song of Songs has been passed down in the form of a reportatio, an approved 
copy of lectures, written down by a student and reviewed by the master prior 
to distribution.!° Unlike with Anselm's continuous commentary, the Chanter’s 
only exists in one version, which can be found in two Parisian manuscripts and 
one from Chartres. Overall, the Chanter’s interpretation of the Song of Songs 
solidifies the book’s role as an important communicator of the importance 
of preaching, and shows that this interpretation was being widely taught to 
future preachers in Paris. 

Another member of the “biblical-moral” school who commented on the 
Song of Songs was Stephen Langton (d. 1228), perhaps best known today as 
the archbishop of Canterbury who played an important role in creating and 
championing the Magna Carta. Prior to this, however, Langton was a theology 
master in Paris, with a career that overlapped with that of Peter the Chanter. 
Langton’s literary output was prodigious; like the Chanter, he commented on 
the entire Bible, and while the Chanter received little attention from his con- 
temporaries for his exegesis, Langton was lauded and even deemed “nomina- 
tissimus doctor theologus” by the chronicler Otto of St. Blasien.” Also simi- 
larly to the Chanter, Langton’s work on the Song of Songs survives in the form 
of reportationes, which were likely composed in the u8os.!? All of Langton’s 
commentaries, however, seem to exist in more than one version. Smalley and 
Lacombe discovered that some versions contain just the literal interpretation 
of Scripture, some just the moral sense, and others combined the two, consti- 
tuting a full commentary. The full version exists in several manuscript copies, 
three of which are employed here. Langton’s commentary is particularly inter- 
esting in terms of its format because it takes the form of an extended commen- 
tary on the Glossed Song of Songs. This shows just how integral the Gloss had 
become to theology students by the end of the 12th century; Langton uses it 
as his base text and then adds very extensive additional comments. This was 
typical of many commentaries of the era; as Beryl Smalley remarks, “the length 


9 The phrase “biblical-moral school” was coined by Martin Grabmann, Die Geschichte der 
scholastischen Methode (Freiburg im Breisgau: 1911), 2:467 ff., and was popularized by John 
W. Baldwin in Masters, Princes, and Merchants. 

10 On reportationes, see Beryl Smalley, The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages, 3rd ed. 
(Oxford: 1983), 201. 

11 Lacombe and Smalley, “Studies on the Commentaries,” 14. 

12 For dating, see Lacombe and Smalley, “Studies on the Commentaries,” 161. 
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and thoroughness of [the Parisian masters’] exposition will convince by wea- 
rying us.” They added plenty of their own exegesis and did not simply rely on 
the Gloss.! In his commentary, Langton continues to build upon the theme of 
the importance of preaching and the active life, paying particular attention to 
the idea of arising from contemplation and taking up action necessary for the 
health of the Church. Langton, and the Chanter before him, represent another 
step in the evolution of the scholastic Song of Songs commentary, arguing that 
the active life brings benefits for both the preacher and the listener. 

This same interpretation of the Song of Songs was taken up by the 
Dominican Hugh of St. Cher (c.1190/1200-1263). The emergence of the mendi- 
cant orders in the early decades of the 13th century was one of the most con- 
sequential changes in the medieval Church, but as Phyllis B. Roberts remarks, 
it is important to see “[t]he founding of the mendicant orders and their rapid 
spread throughout the cities of western Europe in the course of the thirteenth 
century ... as part of this ongoing effort by the Church to educate and per- 
suade the laity of the medieval city.” The commitment to preaching and the 
active life displayed by Innocent 111 and Honorius 111 in the early 13th century 
echoed the reform movement already underway in the schools as shown in 
the Gloss and the Song of Songs commentaries of Anselm, the Glossator, the 
Chanter, and Langton. In many ways, the mendicant orders, particularly the 
Dominicans with their intense focus on preaching, embody the kind of selfless, 
dedicated figures these men were writing about in their commentaries. 

Hugh of St. Cher was one of this new generation of religious figures who 
began to dominate the Parisian schools as early as the 1230s. In this decade, 
Hugh and a team of fellow Dominicans at the Parisian studium of St. Jacques 
produced three massive scriptural projects: a biblical concordance, a correc- 
torium, and postills encompassing the entire Bible.!5 This postill project in 
particular was a remarkable undertaking, which may have had the goal of 
supplanting the Glossa Ordinaria and incorporating interpretations of the 
Bible produced since the writing of the Gloss. Hugh’s work on this project for 
the Song of Songs connects the ideals expressed by Anselm, the Gloss, the 


13 Smalley, Study of the Bible, 230. 

14 Phyllis B. Roberts, “Preaching in/and the Medieval City,’ in Medieval Sermons and 
Society: Cloister, City, University: Proceedings of International Symposia at Kalamazoo and 
New York (Louvain-la-Neuve: 1998), 154. 

15 For Hugh’s biographical data, including his time as a cardinal, see Jacques Verger, “Hugues 
de Saint-Cher dans le Contexte Universitaire Parisien,’ 13-22, and Pierre-Marie Gy, “Hugues 
de Saint-Cher Dominicain,” 23-28, in Hugues de Saint-Cher (+1263), Bibliste et théologien, 
eds. Louis-Jacques Bataillon, Gilbert Dahan, and Pierre-Marie Gy (Turnhout: 2004). 
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Chanter, and Langton with a particularly mendicant sensibility, so the strand 
of commentary reading the Song of Songs as a call to action not only survives 
but thrives in Paris and beyond. The postill on the Song of Songs exists in a 
long form and a short form; this chapter uses the text of the long form in a 
Venetian printed edition from 1732.16 Because the postills attempted to include 
a wide variety of interpretations of biblical texts that were in use, this partic- 
ular Song of Songs commentary does include some Marian interpretations of 
the text, particularly those of Bernard of Clairvaux and Thomas the Cistercian. 
Overall, however, the ecclesiological interpretation of the text, with a signif- 
icant emphasis placed on the role of preaching in cultivating and protecting 
the Church, plays the central role in the text. For Hugh and his Dominican 
brothers, living the active life was at the core of their order’s mission, so it is 
not surprising that this sentiment is also at the core of the Song of Songs pos- 
till. The interpretation pioneered by Anselm of Laon in the early 12th century 
remained current and perhaps even more relevant by the early 13th century. 
This particular reading of a favorite monastic text shows that an influential 
parallel interpretation thrived and made an impact on the Church in the High 
Middle Ages. 

The most sustained theme of these authors throughout the Song of Songs 
commentaries is the idea that preaching is the most important duty that a 
cleric will ever undertake. For Anselm of Laon, preaching is so important to 
the life of the Church that proper preparation for this task is paramount. Those 
who preach must be morally pure before they fulfill their duty, but they also 
must know that they are now required to leave off contemplation so they can 
aid the Church in what he sees as a perilous time. His glosses on Song of Songs 
2:10, “arise, hurry, my beloved, my dove, my beautiful one, and come,” in both 
(A) and (B), version 1 of his commentary, speak to the issue of moral purity. In 
the unabridged commentary (A), Anselm writes, “Arise, that is raise yourself 
up in virtues. O my beloved and arise in yourself, hurry to attract others by 
preaching and bringing about other virtues.’!” Similarly, (B), version 1, states, 
“O my bride, my beloved, preach to others, but first arise in yourself; that is, 
raise yourself up in virtues and hurry to preach to others.”!® (B), version 2, of 


16 Hugh of St. Cher, Opera omnia in universum Vetus et Novum Testamentum, vol. 3 
(Venice: 1732). 


17 “Surge id est sursum erige te in virtutibus. O amica mea id est surgendo in te propera aliis 
predicando virtutes faciendo alios attrahere.” Anselm of Laon, BnF, Ms lat. 568, fol. 24r. 
18  “... Osponsa amica predica aliis sed prius surge in te id est prius sursum te erige in virtutes 


et propera aliis predicare ...” Anselm of Laon, BnF, Ms lat. 338, fol. 65rb; BnF, ms lat. 3652, 
fol. ı5r, Tortosa, Archivo Capitular, Ms 219, fol. 109v. 
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Anselm's continuous commentary on this same phrase in Song of Songs 2:10, 
reads, “Arise, that is hurry, work to interrupt your contemplation, and you must 
hurry to [do] this because the time is short, and I will be without friends unless 
you hurry.”!9 

Since Anselm interprets the Song of Songs in an ecclesiological manner, 
with the bride and bridegroom in the text filling the roles of the Church and 
Christ, he is able to place these calls for action in the mouth of Christ. In his 
interpretation, Christ urges the Church (and its members) to raise themselves 
up in virtues before preaching, and Christ implores the Church to interrupt 
contemplation to take up preaching, saying that he will be friendless unless the 
Church makes haste to undertake this task. Anselm employs this and similar 
techniques several times in his commentary, which lends the Song of Songs 
text a particular sense of urgency. 

A similar sentiment can be seen in Anselm’s exegesis of Song of Songs 5:5, “I 
arose in order to open to my beloved.” This time, however, it is the Church who 
urges moral purity and speaks of the dire need for preaching. In the unabridged 
version (A) of his commentary, Anselm writes: 


I arose. The bride, wishing to show her friends her manner of preaching, 
said “I advise you to preach to others, but in order that you may preach 
unimpeded and without blame, first you must arise in yourselves, that is 
you must root out vices in order to scale the peak of virtues, just as I first 
arose in myself, that is, I rooted out my sins before preaching to others.’2° 


This idea is also found in the abridged (B), version 1 of Anselm’s commentary, 
and in this case, we can see that some of the language was used in the Glossed 
Song of Songs as well: 


19 “Surge, id est propera labora interrumpere contemplationem tuam et ad hoc propera 
quia tempus est breve et ero sine amicabus nisi properaveris.” Anselm of Laon, Zwettl, 
Bibliothek des Zisterzienserstifts, Ms 390, fol. 6v; Graz, Universitatsbibliothek, Ms 290, 
fol. 215ra, Wien, ONB, MS 12762, fol. 5v. 

20 “Surrexi. Sponsa volens amicabus suis ostendere modum predicandi dicit ego quid vos ad 
predicandum aliis amoneo sed ut liberius et sine reprehensione predicetis prius surgite in 
vobis id est vitia extirpando ad culmen virtutum enitamini quemadmodum ego prius in 
me surrexi id est vitia mea priusquam aliis predicare extirpavi.’Anselm of Laon, BnF, Ms 
lat. 568, fol. 41v. 
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Anselm of Laon, (B), version 1 


Tarose from sleep to work because it 
is necessary that he who determines 
to preach the truth should first 

arise in order to do those things he 
preaches, lest, preaching to others, he 


T arose, the voice of the bride 
[speaking] to her friends. Preach, O 
gathering of my friends! And so that 
you may preach better to others, 
arise, that is, first purge yourself as 


may himself be condemned.?! I did. For first I arose, that is purged 
myself, so that I might be more 
worthy to open the hearts of others 
to my beloved [Christ]. I arose from 
sleep to work because it is necessary 
that he who determines to preach 
the truth should first arise in order 
to do those things he preaches, lest, 
preaching to others, he may himself 
be condemned?? 


In both of these passages, Anselm emphasizes the need for preachers to 
purify themselves, with the bride in the role of the Church urging her friends 
to listen. The Church states that even she, the pure and beloved bride of Christ, 
had to purge herself of sin, and thus her friends, the future preachers studying 
Anselm’s commentary, must do so as well. Anselm (and the Glossator using 
his commentary as a source) declares in the voice of the Church that those 
preaching without arising from sin will be at the least ineffective and at worst 
condemned by those who hear them. 

Anselm joins this idea of the need for moral rectitude among preachers 
with the notion that preaching is necessary for the salvation of the Church’s 
members. In the long commentary (A) at Song of Songs 7:1, “The joints of 


21  “Surrexi a dormitione ad laborem quia necesse est ut qui veritatem predicare disponit 
prius ad agenda ea que predicat assurgat, ne aliis predicans ipse reprobus efficiatur.” 
Dove, Glossa, V, 5, 58, 4-8. 

22 “Vox sponse ad amices. Predica O collectio amicarum! Et ut melius aliis predices surge, id 

est prius purga te, sicut ego feci. Nam ego prius surrexi id est purgavi me ut dignius aper- 

irem corda aliorum dilecto meo. Surrexi a dormitione ad laborem quia necesse est ut qui 

veritatem predicare disponit prius ad agenda ea que predicat assurgat, ne aliis predicans 


ipse reprobus efficiatur” Anselm of Laon, BnF, Ms lat. 338, fol. 71rb. 
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your thighs are like jewels that are made by the hand of a skillful workman,” 
a chorus of the daughters of Jerusalem proclaims the beauty of the bride. 
Beyond this, however, Anselm also has this chorus exhort the bride to share 
her beauty widely. They declare, “You, bride, must preach incessantly, because 
you have saving doctrine, and therefore it is inexcusable if you do not con- 
stantly preach.”?3 The bride is beautiful, but this beauty must be put to use. 
The Church contains all doctrine necessary for salvation, but this is useless 
unless preachers of the Church constantly pass on this message to the people. 
Anselm emphasizes that there is no excuse for the Church to shun preaching, 
because only through preaching will saving doctrine be passed on to those in 
need. In fact, the phrase “you must preach incessantly” permeates Anselm’s 
glosses on chapter 7 in the unabridged commentary (A), and most often it is 
not the daughters of Jerusalem but Christ who makes this declaration.** This 
lends even more of a sense of immediacy to this message. 

The penultimate verse of the Song of Songs, 8:13 “you who live in the gar- 
dens, friends are listening. Make me hear your voice’—fits well with Anselm's 
message. Written in the imperative, the biblical text here allows Anselm to 
wrap up his commentary with more reflection on the importance of preach- 
ing. Not surprisingly, he seizes upon the opportunity, glossing the line in the 
abridged (B), version 1, as Christ saying, “O bride of the Jews and Gentiles, 
make me hear your voice, that is your doctrine and preaching.”?5 The com- 
bined Church and Synagogue is now instructed by Christ to continue the work 
of conversion and make her voice known. Anselm even follows this with Christ 
urging members of the Church hierarchy to preach, “I say to you, priests and 
archdeacons, who are prelates in the Church, make me hear your voice,”? thus 
urging his colleagues to descend from their lofty positions in order to follow 
the commands and example of Christ. 

Somewhat frustratingly, Anselm does not go into explicit detail as to why 
he feels preaching is so desperately needed at the time his commentary was 
written. He does, however, use his Song of Songs commentary to speak about 
two particular groups: heretics, against whom preachers must speak; and Jews, 


23 “Tu sponsa incessanter predicare debes quia salutiferam doctrinam habes et ideo inex- 
cusabiliter est quin assidue predices.” Anselm of Laon, BnF, ms lat. 568, fol. 54r. 

24 See Anselm of Laon, BnF, ms lat. 568, fols. 54v-59v. In these folios, the phrase “predicare 
debes incessanter” or a slight variation thereof appears eight times. 

25 “O sponsa de Iudeis et de gentibus, fac me audire vocem tuam id est doctrinam et predi- 
cationem tuam.” Anselm of Laon, BnF, ms lat. 338, fol. 77va. 

26 “Vobis dico pontifices et archidiaconi qui estis in ea ecclesia prelati facite me audire 
vocem vestram.” Anselm of Laon, BnF, ms lat. 338, fol. 77va-b. 
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whom preachers must attempt to reach and convert, particularly so that con- 
verted Jews can then preach to their unconverted former brethren. Anselm 
expresses negative views about both groups, but ultimately the narrative of 
his Song of Songs commentary leads to the conversion of the Jews and the 
final triumph of a universal Church. Heretics, as depraved Christians, actively 
pervert the teachings of Christ and cannot profess ignorance of the Church's 
basic teachings, and thus preachers must condemn them (while still holding 
out some hope that they might be brought back into the Church) and ensure 
that Christians are not seduced by their words. 

Anselm directs vitriol toward heretics in his commentary on Song of Songs 
2:15, “catch for us the little foxes that destroy the vineyards,” one of the most 
well-known phrases in the text. As L.J. Sackville remarks, many since the time 
of the early Church had interpreted these foxes as heretics, and this view can 
be seen in the Glossed Song of Songs as well, which as Sackville notes made 
this interpretation “more contemporary and direct.’2”? The Gloss interpre- 
tation of this verse, however, is not as extensive as what can be seen in the 
various versions of Anselm’s commentary. In the abridged (B), version 1, for 
example, his anger toward heretics is almost palpable. He writes, “foxes, that 
is, crafty and deceitful heretics ... [these] foxes are called ‘little, that is, here- 
tics are called ‘little, that is, alleging false humility. Rightly I say these foxes 
must be caught, because they destroy and gnaw away at the vineyards, that 
is, they destroy gatherings of the faithful.’ Anselm does not offer a radically 
new interpretation of this verse here, but he does offer a very clear reason why 
heretics must be captured like foxes—they destroy gatherings of the faithful, 
or the Church, with their malicious lies, gnawing at the very foundations of the 
Church. Anselm also emphasizes the false nature of heretics, who pretend to 
be humble and trick foolish Christians into abandoning their own salvation. 

Anselm’s interpretation of Song of Songs 2:15 in both the unabridged com- 
mentary (A) and the abridged (B), version 2, is quite similar in describing her- 
etics as cunning and destructive deceivers; but, interestingly, both versions of 
the commentary also contain a very different sentiment from the abridged 


27 LJ. Sackville, Heresy and Heretics in the Thirteenth Century: The Textual Representations 
(York: 2011), 156. On this idea, see also Herbert Grundmann, “Oportet et Haereses Esse,” 
in Herbert Grundmann: Ausgewählte Aufsätze, Schriften der Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica (Stuttgart: 1976), 1:339. 

28 “vulpes id est callidos et dolosos hereticos ... Vulpes dico parvulas id est hereticos dico 
parvulos id est falsam humilitatem pretendentes. Vulpes dico bene capiendas quia 
demoliuntur et corrodunt vineas id est destruunt collectiones fidelium.” Anselm of Laon, 
BnF, Ms lat. 338, fol. 65vb; BnF, Ms lat. 3652, fol. 15v. 
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(B), version 1: the notion that heretics themselves might potentially still be 
saved. In the abridged (B), version 2, for example, “catch for us” is interpreted 
as “expel or convert for us” these foxes that destroy the vineyard. Thus, we see 
both the idea that heretics must be pushed away from the Church, but also that 
they might be converted back to correct Christian views. The full commen- 
tary (A), as may be expected, offers a more expanded gloss regarding this idea. 
Here, Anselm writes, “Catch the foxes, that is bring heretics back to me, draw- 
ing them away from their error not through secular power or monetary reward, 
which is prohibited [in the text] above, but through good works, examples of 
virtues, and your preaching.”®° Though version (A) of the commentary goes on 
to describe heretics as destroying the vineyard with their “depraved opinions” 
and holding to the “twisting path” of error, Anselm embeds in his text the idea 
that righteous preachers are so authoritative and skilled that they could poten- 
tially bring even the most obstinate heretics back into the fold.?! For Anselm, 
something like this would only be possible through the power of preaching. 
The power of preaching also plays an important role in the various versions 
of Anselm’s commentary in converting Jews to Christianity. This idea that a 
number of Jews will be converted was certainly not new; it was present in the 
works of Augustine and Bede, and the idea was taken up by many theologians 
in the generations following Anselm, including Hugh of St. Victor, Peter the 
Chanter, Stephen Langton, and Alexander of Hales.3? Like those who came 
before him, and along with many of his contemporaries, despite Anselm's 
desire expressed in his Song of Songs commentary for the Jews’ conversion, 
he puts forth a number of anti-Jewish views. For example, the Church despairs 
over the Jews’ refusal to be converted in Anselm’s gloss in (B), version 1, on 
Song of Songs 5:2, saying “my head, that is my divinity, is full of dew, that is the 
cold infidelity of the Jews, who say that Christ is only a man, and not God.”33 


29 “idest capiendo expellite vel convertite nobis,’ Zwettl, Bibliothek des Zisterzienserstifts, 
MS 390, fol. 8r; Graz, Universitatsbibliothek, Ms 290, fol. 215vb; “id est capiendo expellite 
vel convertate nobis,’ Wien, ONB, MS 12762, fol. 6r. 

30 “Capite vulpes, id est reducite hereticos ad me retrahendo eos ab errore suo non vi secu- 
lari vel precio quod superius prohibitum est sed bonorum operum atque virtutum exem- 
plis et predicationibus vestris.” Anselm of Laon, BnF, Ms lat. 568, fol. 25v. 

31 “pravis sententiis ... non rectam viam sed tortuosam viam tenent.” Anselm of Laon, BnF, 
MS lat. 568, fol. 26r. 

32 See Sarah Lipton, Images of Intolerance: The Representation of Jews and Judaism in the 
Bible moralisée (Berkeley: 1999), 114-16. 

33 “caput meum id est divinitas mea est plena rore id est frigida iudeorum infidelitate. Dicit 
enim Christum tantum esse hominem et non Deum.” Anselm of Laon, BnF, Ms lat. 338, 
fol. zovb. 
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Anselm repeats a common medieval accusation linking back to the Gospels 
in commenting in (B), version 1, on 3:u, “go out, daughters of Sion, and see 
Solomon the king wearing the diadem with which his mother crowned him.’ 
Anselm interprets “go out” as an exhortation to the Jews to “go out from literal 
understanding to spiritual understanding,” because due to their adherence to 
the literal and carnal, “Christ was crucified by the Jews.”34 

Despite these remarks, however, Anselm does indicate a path to conversion 
for Jews by the midpoint of his Song of Songs commentary. Writing on Song of 
Songs 4:12 in (B), version 1, “A garden shut up is my sister, my bride, a garden 
shut up, a spring sealed,” Anselm has Christ say to his bride that “the gather- 
ing of Jews are a future garden,” which is arid and uncultivated now, but will 
soon be fruitful.35 The garden will become fruitful when it is watered by the 
spring, that is, when the Jews undergo the ritual of baptism that will initiate 
them into the Church.%¢ In (B), version 1, Anselm specifically details how the 
Jews can be saved in his comment on Song of Songs 5:8, “I adjure you, daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem, if you find my beloved, tell him I am languishing with love.’ 
Anselm explicitly spells out the Church's adjuration, with her saying “O you 
daughters of Jerusalem, I tell you, that is, I bind you to this principle, if you find 
my beloved, that is Christ, through penitence. Indeed, through penitence he 
is found. And when you find him I adjure you to announce and proclaim this 
to others” (emphasis mine).3” The biblical text “if you find my beloved” has 
become “when you find him.” Anselm has made clear in his interpretation that 
penitence and preaching are the path to salvation for the Jews. 

Ultimately, by Anselm’s commentary on chapter 6 of the Song of Songs, 
the Synagogue has proclaimed her ignorance of Christ and her desire to turn 
toward Him. By the end of the chapter, Anselm argues that the newly converted 


34  ‘“egredimini de literali intellectu ad spiritualem intellectum ... nam a Iudeis crucifixus 
est Christus.” Anselm of Laon, BnF, Ms lat. 338, fol. 67rb; BnF, Ms lat. 3652, fol. 17r. On the 
idea of the Jews as Christ-killers in the medieval Church, see Jeremy Cohen, “The Jews 
as the Killers of Christ in the Latin Tradition, From Augustine to the Friars,’ Traditio 39 
(1983), 1-27. 

35 “Namilli qui sunt in collectione tua de Iudeis sunt futuri ortus id est de inculta et inarata 
terra sunt futuri ortus id est culta et fructuosa terra.” Anselm of Laon, BnF, Ms lat. 338, 
fol. 6grb. 

36 “Etnon quilibet ortus sunt futuri illi de gentibus sed talis qui non erit aridus sed talis in 
quo erit fons signatus id est sanctus id est fons baptismatis erit in illo orto rigans illum 
ortum.” Anselm of Laon, BnF, Ms lat. 338, fol. 6grb. 

37 “Ovos filie ierusalem, adiuro vos, dico id est ad hanc regulam vos astringo si inveneritis 
dilectum meum id est Christum per penitentiam. Per penitentiam enim invenitur. Et cum 
eum inveneritis adiuro vos ut eum aliis anuncietis et predicetis” Anselm of Laon, BnF, MS 
lat. 338, fol. 71vb. 
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“sponsa de Iudeis” is now prepared to use preaching, the most powerful tool 
available to her, to covert other Jews. The text of Song of Songs 6:11 reads, “I 
did not know. My soul perturbed me on account of Aminadab’s four-wheeled 
chariot.” Anselm’s interpretation of this verse in the unabridged commentary 
(A) reads, “O you future friends, do not still stay behind in your infidelity; you 
do this because of your ignorance, because you have remained in your sin and 
in error for so long.”* Similarly, the abridged (B), version 1, states that this 
verse features “The voice of the Jewish bride thus speaking to the unconverted 
Synagogue: O my unconverted parents, convert without delay and thus follow 
my example ... you, my parents, should no longer wish to remain in the literal 
understanding, but to cross over to the spiritual just as I did.”?9 Here, the con- 
verted Synagogue, now the Jewish bride of Christ, preaches to her “parents” 
and tells them of the “four-wheeled chariot’ (the Gospels) and “Aminadab” 
(Christ) that converted her. The power of preaching has begun to initiate new 
members into the Church. 

Anselm's emphasis on the importance of preaching and the necessity for 
those entrusted with the task of preaching to immediately break off con- 
templation can also be seen in the Glossa Ordinaria on the Song of Songs. As 
noted above, Anselm initiated the Glossa Ordinaria project, and portions of 
his continuous commentary on the Song of Songs make an appearance in the 
Gloss version of that biblical text. While the Glossa Ordinaria has sometimes 
been called a compilation with little to no original content, the glossed Song 
of Songs, at least, contains over 200 glosses with original content. Around 
30 of these new glosses deal with the idea of the importance of preaching, 
showing a marked similarity in many cases to Anselm of Laon’s continuous 
commentary.*° 

While both Anselm’s commentary and the glossed Song of Songs empha- 
size the important role that preaching must play as the Church attempts to 
grow and flourish, the Gloss’s main contribution to this overall idea is the 
notion that it is time for contemplation to be set aside in favor of an active life 


38 “O vos amice future nolite tamen in infidelitate vestra morari quam per ignorantiam hoc 
facitis quod vos tamdiu in peccato et in errore nostro manetis.” Anselm of Laon, BnF, MS 
lat. 568, fol. 53r. 

39 “Vox ipsius sponse de Iudeis sic dicentis ad sinagogam non conversam. O vos parentes 
mei non conversi convertimini sine mora et hoc ad exemplum mei ...Vos mei parentes 
nolite morari in litterali intellectum sed transire ad spiritualem sicut ego feci” Anselm of 
Laon, BnF, ms lat. 338, fol. 74rb. 

40 See LaVere, Out of the Cloister, chapter 2 on the issue of new glosses in the Glossed Song 
of Songs. Similarities between the Glossed Song of Songs text and the various versions of 
Anselm’s commentary can be seen in the footnotes below. 
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centered on preaching. This idea is well illustrated by the gloss on chapter 5, 
verse 2, of the Song of Songs, “I am asleep and my heart keeps watch.” This is 
interpreted as the Church being “admonished to be] strengthened by others, 
lest she should recklessly leave off preaching and devote herself entirely to 
contemplation." A cleric should not devote himself to the sleep of contem- 
plation but must “exhort those in the Church who are lukewarm’ in regard to 
their faith.44 The passage “my head is full of dew and my locks with the drops 
of the night” is taken to mean that faith in the Church has dwindled “in the 
hearts of those blinded by love of earthly things,” and therefore “for the sake of 
correcting these it is necessary for you to put aside the sweetness of contem- 
plation.”*8 Preaching, not contemplation, is the way to protect the Church and 
to win converts and unenthusiastic Christians to her side. 

A similar idea can be found earlier in the biblical text in the second chapter, 
when the primitive Church is found at rest in contemplation, At this point in 
the Song of Songs, Christ declares, “I am the flower of the field and the lily of 
the valley,’ and announces that the Church must awaken to the active life. The 
marginal gloss taken from Bede that is included in the glossed Song of Songs 
refers to a Church that must give up the peace of contemplation in order to 
“exercise herself in toil’ by preaching. The Church is again called by Christ, 
and she hears “the voice of my beloved / behold he comes leaping on the 
mountains, jumping over the hills.” In an original gloss, the bride “notices that 
she is being implicitly instructed that she should wish voluntarily to rise,’ that 
is, she should desire to go out and preach.*® This same new gloss shows the 
Church and its members are aware of the task that has been assigned to them: 


41 Dove, Glossa, V, 2, 21, 8-10, “ne secura predicationem dimittat et soli contemplationi 
intendat, iniungitur ei de aliorum confirmatione.” Cf. Anselm of Laon, BnF, Ms lat. 338, 
fol. zova, “ne secura ideo predicationem dimittat et soli contemplationi intendat iniungi- 
tur ei de aliorum confirmatione dum dicitur.” 

42 Dove, Glossa, V, 2, 21, 14-15, “sed potius ad eos exhortandos qui sunt tepidi in ecclesia. Cf. 
Anselm of Laon, BnF, Ms lat. 338, fol. 7ova-b, “Et hic non videntur mitti ad omnio infideles 
sed potius ad eos exorandos qui sunt tepidi in ecclesia.” 

43 Dove, Glossa, V, 2, 24, 29-30, 34-35, “amor mei in cordibus eorum excecatis amore ter- 
renorum refrixit et quasi prorsus defecit...et causa horum corrigendum oportet te dul- 
cedinem contemplationis interponere.” Cf. Anselm of Laon, BnF, Ms lat. 338, fol. 7orb, 
“Cincinni id est amor proximorum qui sunt capilli mihi capiti inherentes sunt pleni guttis 
noctium id est paciuntur grave frigus persecutionis tenebrosorum id est et erga me sunt 
infideles et proximos persecuntur et causa horum corrigendorum oportet te dulcedinem 
contemplationis interponere.” 

44 Dove, Glossa, 11, 1, 1, 4—5, “ad laborum exercitia.” 

45 Dove, Glossa, 11, 8, 54, 6-8, “animadvertit sibi latenter precipi ut ipsa sponte surgere velit.’ 
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For after the apostles placed in the primitive church of the nations had 
led themselves and others into such a state of perfection that they then 
took time off for contemplation, they again realize[d] the duty imposed 
on them, that of traveling throughout the world and establishing new 
churches.*¢ 


The Glossator makes it clear that contemplation must be subordinated to 
action when it is necessary for the good of the Church as an institution. 
Christ repeats his command to the Church in chapter 2, verse 10, to “arise, 
hurry, my beloved, my dove, my beautiful one, and come.’ Bede’s gloss on the 
word “come” used by the Glossator reads “‘Come’ to devote yourself to the 
salvation of your neighbors through sedulous attention to preaching.”*” The 
Glossator goes beyond this, however, with a new additional gloss reading: 


so that you may be worthy to be received with the great company at 
the wedding [the heavenly banquet], as if [the bridegroom says]: “you 
believe you will quickly come [to me] if you go apart in contemplation, 
but a better way of coming [to me] is through work of this kind.”48 


Here, the Glossator has Christ arguing that an active life centered on preach- 
ing is superior to contemplation, and those who preach are even more worthy 
of salvation because they work to support the Church and protect it from its 
enemies. 

The salvific power of preaching is also emphasized in the Gloss inter- 
pretation of Song of Songs 2:12, “flowers have come forth upon our earth, 
the time for pruning has come / the voice of the turtle-dove is heard in 
our land.” Here, a new marginal gloss exhorts people to emulate Christ by 


46 Dove, Glossa, 11, 8, 54, 9-14, “Postquam enim apostoli in primitiua gentium ecclesia positi 
in tantam perfectionem se et alios induxerant ut iam contemplationi vacarent iterum 
intelligunt sibi impositam necessitatem discurrendi per totum mundum et construendi 
novas ecclesias.” 

47 Dove, Glossa, 11, 10, 90, 24-25, “Veni ad impendendam etiam proximis curam salutis per 
studium sedulae predicationis.” 

48 Dove, Glossa, 11, 10, 90, 25-28, “ut cum magno comitatu ad nuptias merearis recipi, 
quasi: credis te venturam si vacaveris contemplationi, sed venies melius per laborem hui- 
usmodi.” Cf. Anselm of Laon, Zwettl, Bibliothek des Zisterzienserstifts, MS 390, fol. 7v; 
Wien, ONB, MS 12762, fol. 6r, “Surge id est interrumpe contemplationis tuam et veni id est 
propara comites ut digne possis accedere ad nuptias.” See also Anselm of Laon, Zwettl, 
Bibliothek des Zisterzienserstifts, Ms 390, fol. 7r; Wien, ONB, MS 12762, fol. 5v, “et veni, 
ideo sis parata ad nuptias ita ut cum veneris vestes ac familiam tecum adducas ut digna 
possis venire ad nuptias.” 
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engaging in preaching: “You must not cease preaching for the sake of qui- 
etness, because Christ, who was in great quietness with the Father, to an 
extent interrupted quietness for the sake of preaching.’49 The Glossator 
argues that since Christ was willing to give up his perfect quietness in 
heaven in order to preach, it should not be difficult for a prelate or priest to 
interrupt his comparatively inferior contemplation and quietness in order 
to do the same. In the Glossed Song of Songs, while the contemplative life 
is not entirely dismissed, it is clear that the author believes that “the time 
for pruning has come” and that preaching is the necessary and proper task 
for the moment. 

This same idea is echoed in the Song of Songs commentary of Peter 
the Chanter, composed several decades later in Paris. According to the 
Chanter’s threefold system of theology, preaching is the roof built on foun- 
dations of careful reading, public lecturing, and disputation, and, like a 
roof, preaching holds the Church together and protects the faithful within. 
Clearly, the Chanter believed in the importance of preaching and deemed 
its faithful execution to be perhaps the primary duty, and indeed, in the 
words of John W. Baldwin, “the crowning adornment” of a school-trained 
theologian.5° Both because of this belief and due to his extensive use of the 
glossed Song of Songs in composing his own commentary, it is not surpris- 
ing that the Chanter dwells on the importance of preaching and the active 
life in his text. 

Peter the Chanter argues in his commentary that preachers can serve 
as the connection between the earthly and the divine, and thus play an 
important role in the protection of the Church. Commenting on Song 
of Songs 2:10 (“arise, hurry, my beloved, my dove, my beautiful one, and 
come”), he speaks of how those living the active life can aid the Church 
and why preaching is so desperately needed at this time. As can be seen 
below, the Chanter borrows from and expands upon the Gloss’s notions 
on this issue: 


49 Dove, Glossa, 11, 12, 11, 20-22, “Pro quiete tua non debes dimittere predicationem, quia 
Christus qui in magna quiete erat cum patre quietem quodammodo pro predicatione 
intermisit.” 

50 Baldwin, Masters, Princes, and Merchants, 1o. 
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Peter the Chanter 


Arise, that is, break off contemplation 
and labor to gain other [converts], or 
arise from the love of earthly things 
... come to devote yourself to the 
salvation of your neighbors through 
sedulous attention to preaching ... 
you believe you will quickly come [to 
me—the bridegroom] if you go apart 
in contemplation, but a better way of 
coming to me is through work of this 


Arise, arise therefore from 
contemplation at the right time. 
Arise from the love of earthly 
things and from the flesh to sing 
of [preach] repentance ... hurry, 
because the time is short and the 
crops are white [to harvest] (John 
4:35) ... but a better way of coming 
to me is through work of this kind, 
that is useful and fruitful [work], 


kind.5! because for many the active way of 
life is better than the contemplative. 
The contemplative life is safer, but 
the active life is better than the 
contemplative, that is, more useful to 


[your] neighbors.>? 


The Chanter’s emphasis here is on the urgent need for preaching and 
on its usefulness. He communicates to those reading and studying his 
commentary that they must abandon contemplation, at least temporar- 
ily, because the crops are white; that is, people are ready and willing to 
receive the word of God. While contemplation may be safer, the Chanter 
hints that it helps no one but the person practicing it. An active life cen- 
tered on preaching, however, is useful to many more people, and is there- 
fore “better.” Thus, the Chanter urges his readers to pursue preaching at the 
current time. 


51 “Surge, id est interrumpe contemplationem et labora in acquisitione aliorum, vel surge 
ab amore terrenorum...veni ad impendendam etiam proximis curam salutis per studium 
sedule predicationis ... credis te venturam si vacaveris contemplationi, sed venies melius 
per laborem huiusmodi.” Dove, Glossa, 11, 10, 94, 33-34 and Dove, Glossa, I1, 10, 90, 24-25 
and 26-28. 

“Surge ergo a contemplatione ad tempus. Surge ab amore terrenorum a corpore acinere 
penitentie ... propera quia tempus breve et messes albent (Jo. 4:35) ... sed venies melius 
per laborem huiusmodi, id est utilius et copiosis, quia cum pluribus status contemplatio 
melior est status active. Contemplative, id est securior, sed status active melior status 
contemplative, id est utilior proximis.” Peter the Chanter, Mazarine, Ms 178, fol. 44vb. 


52 
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Again, similar to the glossed Song of Songs, the Chanter notes that to preach 
is to follow the example of Christ. As in the previous passage, the Chanter is 
more emphatic than the Glossator in making clear that preaching is what Christ 
desires. The Chanter explains this in his commentary on Song of Songs 2:12: 


Gloss Peter the Chanter 

the voice of the turtle- the voice of the turtle-dove, [The bridegroom] 
dove, you must not cease had encouraged the bride to the labor of 
preaching for the sake preaching, but because she ought not refuse 
of quietness, because that [labor], He makes clear the savior’s 
Christ, who was in great example, because Christ, who was resting in 


quietness with the Father, the bosom of the Father, wished to descend 

to an extent interrupted to us for our [sake] and take up the burden 

quietness for the sake of of preaching ... as if [the bridegroom says] 

preaching.®? arise and come, and you must, because Christ 
himself actually came to preach.5* 


Here, the Chanter is far more direct than the Glossator, stating that Christ 
willingly left his time of rest with the Father because he knew that his preach- 
ing was needed. The Chanter also declares plainly to his readers that they must 
preach in imitation of Christ, without such hedging phrases as “to an extent.” 
He communicates the idea that just as Christ recognized when preaching was 
desperately needed, 12th-century preachers must do the same. 

The fourth chapter of the Song of Songs, which features a lengthy physi- 
cal description of the bride, gives the Chanter an opportunity to talk about 
the multiple functions that preachers must fill. Here, he follows his pattern of 
expanding upon the words of the Glossator. Preachers are then described as 
the teeth and lips of the Church for various reasons: 


53 “Pro quiete tua non debes dimittere predicationem, quia Christus qui in magna quiete 
erat cum patre quietem quodammodo pro predicatione intermisit.” Dove, Glossa, 11, 12, 
11, 20-22. 

54 “Vox, invitaverat sponsam ad laborem predicationis modo quod istud recusare non 
debeat ostendit, exemplo salvatoris quia Christus qui in sinu patris quiescebat voluit pro 
nobis ad nostras descendere et honus predicationis subire multo magis et membra sua 
quasi surge et veni et debes quia etiam ipsum Christus venit predicare.” Peter the Chanter, 
Mazarine, MS 178, fol. 45ra. 
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Gloss Peter the Chanter 


Your teeth, which gnaw sins Your teeth, gnawing preachers, namely, who 


and grind the Scriptures. gnaw sins and grind the Scriptures, and who 


Your lips are likea bandof draw others into the body of the Church ... or 


scarlet, preachers are said to teeth, expositors of Holy Scripture, Jerome, 


be a band because by their Augustine, and Gregory, who chew them 


preaching they restrain the and explain them. Your lips are like a band of 


unstable thoughts in the scarlet, preachers who are sometimes called 


hearts of men...the teeth teeth and sometimes called lips. With those 


[are those] who grind, the same teeth that grind, that is, that explain 


lips [those] who release the sacred Scripture, with those same lips they 


things ground. Your neck release the things ground to others. Teeth 


is like the tower of David. therefore are rightly called expositors, and 
On account of one thing lips, preachers, who are like a band. Just 
preachers are called eyes, on asa band holds together the hairs of the 
account of another, teeth, head, thus preachers suppress the unstable 
on account of another, thoughts in the hearts of men. Or therefore, 
cheeks, on account of they [preachers and a band of scarlet] are 
another, the neck.®> compared because just as a band clings to the 


head, so do preachers cling to Christ, so that 
they do not slip away into temptation. Apart 
from that which lies inside, pious preachers 
are called by diverse names. They are called 
eyes, providers, called hair, voluntary paupers, 
called the neck because through them the 
food of the word of God is transmitted 
through the neck to the limbs.°® 


55 


56 


“Dentes, qui peccata rodunt, scripturas atterunt ... sicut vitta coccinea labia, predicatores 
vitta dicuntur quia fluxas cogitationes in cordibus hominum suis predicationibus rest- 
ringunt ... dentes qui terunt, labia qui trita aperiunt ... Propter aliud predicatores oculi, 
propter aliud dentes, propter aliud gene, propter aliud collum vocantur.” Dove, Glossa, Iv, 
2, 26, 24; Dove, Glossa, IV, 3, 34-35, 6-9; Dove, Glossa, Iv, 4, 46, 22-23. 

“Dentes, rosorii predicatores scilicet, qui peccata rodunt, scripturas atterunt, et alios in cor- 
pus ecclesie trahiciunt ...Vel dentes, expositiores sacre scripture Ieronimus, Augustinus, 
Gregorius, qui eam masticant et exponunt ... Sicut labia, sunt predicatores qui quandoque 
dentes, quandoque labia dicuntur. Dentes, eo quod terant, id est quod exponant sacram 
scirpturam labia eo quod trita aliis aperiant et predicant. Dentes, ergo proprie dicuntur 
expositores labia predicatores qui sunt sicut vitta. Sicut vitta, capillos capitis constringit. 
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Both the Chanter and the Glossator state that preachers are like teeth 
because they gnaw away at sin and grind the Scriptures, but the Chanter con- 
nects this with the idea that the Church is a body and Christ is its head. By 
making the Scriptures digestible, preachers transfer them into the body of the 
Church. The Chanter further develops this image when offering a summary of 
the names by which preachers are called. Most parts of the head—including 
the eyes, lips, teeth, and hair—are identified with preachers. Preachers are 
also the neck, because after seeing those who require instruction in the scrip- 
tures, they grind them up with their teeth, making them more understand- 
able, and then “swallow” the word of God, which becomes food to nourish 
the body that is the Church. Preachers again act as a bridge between Christ 
and the Church, and the Chanter seems to indicate that without them and 
their crucial work, Christ and the Church might not be properly joined, and 
humans would not receive the message of Christ. Most strikingly, the Chanter 
calls preachers “voluntary paupers,” in a reference that predates the found- 
ing of the mendicant orders by several years. Here, the Chanter is perhaps 
emphasizing that preachers should shun earthly possessions and avoid being 
driven by greed. With all the duties entrusted to them, preachers cannot be 
seen by their listeners as caring more for material possessions than for spread- 
ing the word of God. 

The Chanter continues to emphasize the importance of preaching while 
commenting on Song of Songs 5:2, “open to me, my sister, my friend, my dove, 
my spotless one”: 


Sic predicatores comprimunt fluxas cogitationes in cordibus hominum ...Vel ideo compa- 
rantur quia sicut vitte coherent capiti, sic predicatores Christo ut nulla temptatione rece- 
dunt ... habent sancti predicatores diversis vocabulis appellantur. Dicuntur oculi, provi- 
sores, dicuntur capilli, spontanei pauperes, dicuntur et collum quia per illos cibus verbi 
Deiad membra mittenda transmittuntur collo etiam capud.” Peter the Chanter, Mazarine, 
MS 178, fol. 46rb-46va. 
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Gloss Peter the Chanter 


[open to me] arise from the leisure [open to me] arise from the flesh, 

and quietness of contemplation, from leisure, from quietness of 

and open [your] hearts.5” contemplation, and open the hearts 
of your listeners with your preaching 
... arise from contemplation and 
undertake useful preaching.5® 


While the Gloss features Christ telling those who are about to preach to 
open their own hearts, the Chanter emphasizes that ultimately the hearts 
preachers will open will be those of their listeners. Preaching is the instrument 
by which the hearts of believers and non-believers alike are opened to receive 
the word of God. In addition, the Chanter repeats his earlier statement made 
when commenting on Song of Songs 2:10 about the usefulness of preaching. 
Preaching brings many people to Christ, and it is the solid and protective roof 
of the Church. For the Chanter, the benefits of contemplation pale in compar- 
ison to the ability of good preachers to gain followers from the Church and 
protect it from harm. 

As with the Gloss and Peter the Chanter, Stephen Langton also explic- 
itly endorses the active life as the most certain path to salvation. His most 
emphatic expression of this idea comes with his commentary on Song of Songs 
2:0. Langton, however, expresses this idea more forcefully than the Gloss, and 
he emphasizes a different reason for preaching’s superiority than the Chanter. 
Unlike the Chanter, he is careful to add that those who live a life balanced 
between contemplation and action should not be criticized. In the passage 
from Langton’s commentary below, material taken from the Gloss is bolded, 
and that taken from the Chanter is underlined. 


57 “aperi michi, surge ab otio et quiete contemplationis et aperi corda.” Dove, Glossa, V, 2, 
22, 18-19. 

58 “Aperi, quasi surge a corpore, ab otio, a quiete contemplationis et aperi corda audito- 
rum tua predicatione ... surge a contemplatione et bonus predicandi suscipe.” Peter the 
Chanter, Mazarine, MS 178, fol. 47vb. 
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Gloss (interlinear and marginal) 


LAVERE 


Langton 


And my beloved says to me arise, 
hurry, my beloved, my dove, my 
beautiful one, and come. That is, 
break off contemplation and labor to 
gain other [converts], or arise from 
the love of earthly things. ‘Come’ to 
devote yourself to the salvation of 
your neighbors through sedulous 
attention to preaching, so that you 
may be worthy to be received with 
the great company at the wedding 
[the heavenly banquet, as if [the 
bridegroom says]: ‘you believe you 
will quickly come [to me] if you go 
apart in contemplation, but a better 
way of coming [to me] is through 
work of this kind. Arise. That is, 
[the bridegroom says:] ‘break off 
contemplation and labor to gain 
others,’ or ‘arise from the love of 
earthly things. And you must arise 
because I love you and you me: 
Hurry. Because the time is short. 
My dove. Pure of heart, not envious, 
illumined by the Holy Spirit. My 
beautiful one. Through beauty of 
morals.°9 


Arise. That is, break off contemplation 
and hurry, that is you must prepare to 
work in gaining others (converts) or, 
arise from the love of earthly things 
so that you love heavenly things more 
than earthly things, and you must arise 
and hurry because the time is short. 

I say arise, and you must because 

you are my beloved, whom I love and 
who loves me. The interlinear [Gloss 
reads | “and you must,” et cetera. My 
dove, pure and clean, illumined by the 
Holy Spirit. My beautiful one, through 
beauty of morals. I say arise, hurry, 
and it must be done because there is 
atime for all things (Eccl. 3:11), and 
you are strengthened by the Holy Spirit, 
and the hearers have been prepared 

to undertake the faith. Certainly, 
therefore, before rest Paul swore to 

the bridegroom his labor of preaching. 
The Gloss [says] “arise, hurry all 
things.” I say arise and come to fulfill 
the task of the salvation of all your 
neighbors, this is that nuptial garment 
in the Gospel (Mt. 22:11), “Friend, how 
did you get in here without having” (a 
nuptial garment), et cetera.. 


59 “id est interrumpe contemplationem et labora in acquisitione aliorum, vel surge ab amore 
terrenorum. Veni ad impendendam etiam proximis curam salutis per studium sedulae 
praedicationis ut cum magno comitatu ad nuptias merearis recipi, quasi: credis te ven- 
turam si vacaveris contemplationem, sed venies melius per laborem huiusmodi;” surge id 
est interrumpe contemplationem et labora in acquisitione aliorum, vel surge ab amore 
terrenorum, et debes surgere quia amo te et tu me; propera quia tempus breve; columba 
mea simplex, non invida, spiritu sancto illustrate; formosa mea per morum pulchritudi- 


nem.” Dove, Glossa, 11, 10, 90, 24-28. 
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Gloss (interlinear and marginal) 


Langton 


This garment is [both] twofold and 
simple; the simple garment is charity, 
which is sufficient for those who 

do not engage in the cause of the 
preacher, but this is not sufficient for 
others unless they have the task of 
the salvation of their neighbors, so 
that therefore they are worthy to be 
received at the nuptial banquetYou 
must take up the twofold garment. 

It is indeed better to enter into the 
wedding [the heavenly banquet] 
with the great company than to go 
off alone in contemplation. The Gloss 
[says] “Come to fulfill,” et cetera, and 
below that “you will come better” [to 
Christ through preaching], et cetera. 
The rewards of preaching are greater 
than those of rest; that is [he who] 
preaches rather than contemplates 
will enter the heavenly kingdom 
with the greater company. And note 
that the comparison is not made 
unless (it is) between one who is 
thus in contemplation and not in 

the action of preaching and one who 
is in contemplation and sometimes 
engaged in preaching.®° 


60 “Surge, id est, interrumpe contemplationem et propera labora in aliorum acquisitione vel 
surge ab amorem terrenorum, ut plus celestia quam terrene ames et debes surgere et prop- 
era quia tempus breve est. Dico surge et debes quia amica mea es quam amo et que me 
amas. Hoc interlinearis [glossa] et debes et cetera. Columba mea simplex,et munda spiritu 
sancto illustrata. per morum pulchritudinem. Dico surge et propera et faciendum est quia 
omnia tempus habent et tu es solidata spiritu sancto et auditores parati sunt fidem susci- 
pere. Scilicet ergo quod Paulo ante quietem sponse adiurbat eius laborem predicat. Hoc 
Glossa surge propera omnia et cetera. Dico surge et veni ad implendam omnem proximi 
curam salutis, hec est illa vestis nuptialis de qua in evangelio, amice quomodo huc intrasti 
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Langton’s interpretation of this verse is similar to the Gloss’s, but much 
lengthier and more detailed. It is also more direct and emphatic; while the 
Gloss states that preaching is a better way to come to Christ than contem- 
plation, Langton emphasizes that “the rewards of preaching are greater than 
those of rest; that is [he who] preaches rather than contemplates will enter the 
heavenly kingdom with the greater company.” Preaching is more difficult than 
the tranquility and safety of contemplation, but it is more useful and will ulti- 
mately merit a greater reward in heaven. Langton does make clear, however, 
that contemplation does not bar one from entering heaven with the greater 
company. He does not take issue with those who lead balanced lives, but 
reserves his criticism for those who isolate themselves from the world, ignor- 
ing the Church’s cries for help, and still believe that they pursue the true path 
to salvation. 

Repeating his assertion that the active life brings greater rewards than the 
contemplative life is one way in this passage that Langton gets across the 
notion of the importance of preaching to those students studying his text. 
His frequent use of the phrase “I say arise” gives the passage a rhetorical qual- 
ity that may have inspired students to turn the words of the Lord into deed. 
Additionally, Langton uses biblical examples that students would have been 
familiar with to explain his ideas. He mentions that Paul swore to the bride- 
groom to engage in preaching and conversion before rest, which would allow 
readers to see the importance of preaching through other examples. Langton 
does this even more explicitly in the following line. While the Gloss mentions 
the wedding or heavenly banquet, Langton actually quotes the parable from 
which the Gloss takes its reference (Matt. 22:11). This method may have helped 
encourage students to link seemingly diverse biblical texts together, and could 
have strengthened the lesson that preaching reaps great rewards both for the 
Church and the preacher. 


non habens, et cetera. Hec vestis duplex est et simplex, simplex vestis est caritas que suffi- 
cit hiis quibus non est conmissa causa predicatoris sed hoc non sufficit aliis nisi et curam 
salutis proximorum habent ut ergo digne ad nuptias merearis recipe. Sume tibi duplicem 
vestem. Melius est enim magno comitatu ad nuptias intrare quam solum et contempla- 
tioni vacare. Hoc Glossa veni ad implendam et cetera, et infra sed venies melius etc ... 
Maior est fructus predicationis quam quietis, id est maiori comitatu ingredietur celestem 
patriam predicator quam contemplator. Et nota quod non fit comperatio nisi inter illum 
qui est ita in contemplatione quod non in predicandi acctione, et illum qui est in contem- 
platione est quandoque in predicandi labore.’ Stephen Langton, Arsenal, Ms 64, fol. 121va; 
BnF, Ms lat. 14434, fol. 123rb, Wien, ONB, MS 1301, fol. 45rb-va. 
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Langton again echoes the Gloss, as well as the various versions of Anselm of 
Laon’s continuous commentary, in his exposition of Song of Songs 5:5, “I arose 
in order to open to my beloved.” Langton writes: 


I arose, that is, I interrupted my contemplation so that I might open to my 
beloved, that is, so that I might open up sealed hearts to him. And note 
that the bride is rightly reminded to arise first and open to her beloved 
after, because it is necessary for the preacher to first arise to a good life 
and afterwards administer his preaching to others, lest preaching to oth- 
ers, he may himself be found to be reprobate. Thus, the Gloss says arise 
from sleep, etc.®! 


In Langton’s work, we see themes expressed by these earlier authors: the 
notion of surrendering contemplation in favor of action, and the idea that 
a preacher must “arise in virtue” in order to provide a good example to his 
listeners and to avoid being condemned by them. Langton links these ideas 
back to another interpretation taken from the Gloss on Song of Songs 5:4, 
“my beloved put his hand through the aperture, and my insides trembled at 
his touch.” For this verse, Langton writes, “by ‘insides, we can understand 
soft and fragile preachers who fear to take up the office of preaching because 
they find themselves less suitable.’® If a preacher rids himself of vice and is 
willing to give up contemplation in favor of action, he will have no need to 
fear for his suitability, and will be counted among the strong and effective 


61  “Surrexi, id est conteplationem meam interrumpi ut aperirem meo dilecto id est reser- 
arem conclusa corda ei. Et nota quod sponsa bene prius surrexisse et post ut aperiret 
dilecto commemoratur quia necesse est ut predicator primo bona vita assurgat et postea 
aliis predicare disponat ne aliis predicans ipse reprobus reperiatur hoc vult illa Glosa 
surrexi a dormitione, etc.” Stephen Langton, Arsenal, Ms 64, fol. 126rb; BnF, Ms lat. 
14434, fol. 128ra-b; Wien, ONB, MS 1301, fol. 53rb. Compare this to the Gloss, which reads 
“Surrexi a dormitione ad laborem quia necesse est ut qui veritatem predicare disponit 
prius ad agenda ea que predicat assurgat, ne aliis predicans ipse reprobus efficiatur.” 
Dove, Glossa, V, 5, 58, 4-8. Cf. “Ideo surrexi id est a contemplationis mee quiete vacat ut 
aperire dilecto meo id est reserarem ei occulta corda et quia ipse tetigit ventrem et ut 
bonum exemplum daret eis quibus predicaret.” Anselm of Laon, Zwettl, Bibliothek des 
Zisterzienserstifts, MS 390, fol. 19r; Wien 12762, fol. 10v; Graz, Universititsbibliothek, ms 
290, fol. 220vb. 

62 “vel possumus intelligere per ventrem molles et fragiles predicatores qui officium pred- 
icationis suscipientes timent quia se minus ydoneos cognoscunt.” Stephen Langton, 
Arsenal, Ms 64, fol. 12rb; BnF, Ms lat. 14434, fol. 128ra; Wien, ONB, MS 1301, fol. 53ra. Cf. the 
Gloss, “illorum qui predicationis officium suscipiunt quia se minus idoneos recognoscunt 
etideo timent.” Dove, Glossa, V, 4, 50, 13. 
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preachers, rather than the “soft and fragile” ones. Like Peter the Chanter, 
Stephen Langton used the glossed Song of Songs in particular as an import- 
ant basis for his own commentary, and then added his own emphases and 
drew new connections. 

Hugh of St. Cher is even more emphatic in praising preaching than his pre- 
decessors were. This is perhaps not surprising, given his role as a member of 
the Order of Preachers. Indeed, he argues that a life spent in contemplation is 
inherently worth less than one spent in action. Hugh echoes the words of those 
writing in this particular strain of Song of Songs commentary, and then con- 
sistently expands on what they say about the active and contemplative lives. 
Occasionally, he even contradicts figures like Langton who argue that a bal- 
anced life is possible. In multiple passages in his postill, Hugh displays a more 
negative attitude toward the contemplative life than his models, and he praises 
action even more emphatically. He urges his readers to follow the apostolic 
life, arguing that it is both more useful and ultimately more rewarding than 
contemplation, and writes that preaching is the way in which clerics can be of 
most use to their fellow Christians. At several points, Hugh even indicts monks 
and secular clerics whom he sees as pursuing lives of leisure rather than engag- 
ing in labor on behalf of others. Overall, he uses his postill to make a positive 
argument for the active life, while also arguing that those not following this 
path are of less use to the Church. 

Similar to the Gloss, Peter the Chanter, and Stephen Langton, Hugh’s com- 
ment on Song of Songs 2:10 speaks to the superiority of the active life. As dis- 
cussed above, the Gloss seems to have introduced the idea that preaching is a 
“better way of coming” to Christ in its explication of this verse, but the Chanter 
and Langton, writing several decades later, used more forceful language to 
argue for the importance of preaching. Hugh pushes this trend even further, 
praising action even more forcefully than the members of the biblical-moral 
school. Hugh adopts the language of both the Gloss and the Chanter but seems 
to advocate a life almost wholly devoted to action, rather than the “balanced 
life” of both preaching and contemplation that those works argued was the 
ideal. It is instructive to examine how Hugh uses the previous works in his 
postill along with his own original contributions to this theme. In the parallel 
columns below, material that Hugh takes from the Gloss is bolded, and that 
taken from the Chanter is underlined. 
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Gloss Peter the Chanter 


149 


Hugh of St. Cher 


Arise, that is, break Arise, arise therefore 
off contemplation from contemplation 
and labor to gain at the right time. 
other [converts], or Arise from the love 
arise from the love of earthly things and 


of earthly things from the flesh to sing 
... come to devote of [preach] repentance 
yourself to the ... hurry, because the 
salvation of your time is short and the 


neighbors through crops are white [to 
sedulous attention harvest] (Jo. 4:35) 

to preaching, so that... but a better way 
you may be worthy of coming to me is 

to be received with through work of this 
the great company kind, that is useful and 
at the wedding [the fruitful [work], 
heavenly banquet] because for many 


... you believe the active way of life 
you will quickly is better than the 
come [to me—the contemplative. The 
bridegroom] if contemplative life is 
you go apart in safer, but the active 


contemplation, buta life is better than the 
better way of coming contemplative, that is, 
to me is through more useful to [your] 
work of this kind.6? neighbors.64 


Arise from the bed of 
contemplation where until 
now you have been pleasantly 
been sleeping, so that you may 
stand on the battlefield of 
action. Hurry, because the time 
is short, and vice is growing 
stronger, and therefore delay 
is dangerous, because ‘it is 

too late to employ medicine 
when evil has grown strong 
by long habit’ (Ovid, Remedia 
Amoris XC1.) Concerning this, 
Proverbs 6:3 says ‘go, hurry, 
and plead with your neighbor. 
Give your eyes no sleep, as 

if [the bridegroom says] for 
the salvation of others, you 
must interrupt your sleep. 
The Gloss says you must not 
cease preaching for the sake 
of quietness, because Christ, 
who was in great quietness 
with the father, to an extent 
interrupted quietness for 

the sake of preaching. (Gloss 
comment on 2:12) And come 


63 “Surge, id est interrumpe contemplationem et labora in acquisitione aliorum, vel surge 
ab amore terrenorum ... veni ad impendendam etiam proximis curam salutis per studium 
sedule predicationis ... credis te venturam si vacaveris contemplationi, sed venies melius 
per laborem huiusmodi.” Dove, Glossa, 11, 10, 94, 33-34, and Dove, Glossa, 11, 10, 90, 24-25 


and 26-28. 


64 “Surge ergo a contemplatione ad tempus. Surge ab amore terrenorum a corpore acinere 
penitentie ... propera quia tempus breve et messes albent (Jo. 4:35) ... sed venies melius 
per laborem huiusmodi, id est utilius et copiosius, quia cum pluribus status contemplatio 
melior est status active. Contemplative, id est securior, sed status active melior status 
contemplative, id est utilior proximis.” Peter the Chanter, Mazarine, MS 178, fol. 44vb. 
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Gloss 


Peter the Chanter 


LAVERE 


Hugh of St. Cher 


to devote yourself to the 
salvation of your neighbors 
through sedulous attention to 
preaching, so that you may be 
worthy to be received with the 
great company at the wedding 
[the heavenly banquet, | as if 
the bridegroom says to the 
bride ‘you believe you will 
quickly come to the wedding if 
you go apart in contemplation, 
but a better way of coming [to 
me] is through work of this 
kind. The Gloss says that the 
active [life] is better than the 
contemplative [life.] And this 
is true, but the contemplative 
[life] is happier and safer. The 
Apostle says that one should 
not glory in the quietness of 
contemplation, but in the toil 
of preaching: ‘By the grace of 
God, he says, ‘I am what I am, 
and his grace toward me has 
not been in vain, but I have 
labored more abundantly than 
any of them’ (1 Cor. 10:15) ... 
Arise from the earth to heaven 
through voluntary poverty, 
from sin to grace through 
penitence. 


65 “Surge a lectio contemplationis, ubi usque modo suaviter dormivisti, ut stes in campo 
actionis. Propera quia tempus breve est, et morbus invalescens: et ideo mora in periculo 
est, quia sero medicina paratur: cum mala per longas convaluere moras. De hoc dicitur 
Prov. 6 a. Discurre, festina, suscita amicum tuum, ne dederis somnum oculis tuis, quasi 
dicat, pro salute aliorum debes irrumpere somnum tumm. Unde dicit Glosa Pro quiete 
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Here, Hugh uses the language of the Gloss extensively, sometimes citing it by 
name. He echoes the idea that to preach is to imitate Christ, and that preaching 
reaps greater rewards than contemplation. Hugh also employs the Chanter’s notion 
that while preaching is a more worthy path, it is also a more difficult one than the 
more secure and restful contemplative life. While the Gloss and the Chanter speak 
simply of breaking off or arising from contemplation, however, Hugh emphasizes 
the luxury of this mode of life, referring to the “bed of contemplation” upon which 
clerics pleasantly slumber. He contrasts this with the “battlefield of action” where 
preachers will face opposition but will be rewarded in victory. 

Hugh’s exposition of this verse is also striking in that he is even more forceful 
about the supremacy of preaching than his predecessors. As noted above, both 
the Chanter and Langton are more direct than the Gloss in stating their prefer- 
ence for the active life, but Hugh cuts to the heart of the idea, simply rephrasing 
the Gloss and boiling it down to its essential elements: “The Gloss says that the 
active [life] is better than the contemplative [life.]” He presents the reader of the 
postill with the text from the Gloss itself, and then simply states what he takes 
as the Gloss’s meaning, making certain that the message is absolutely clear and 
implicitly arguing that the Gloss can be taken as a trusted authority on this sub- 
ject. In addition, Hugh follows the Gloss in using Christ and the saints to endorse 
the power of preaching. In the Gloss, Christ argues that “you believe you will 
quickly come [to me] if you go apart in contemplation, but a better way of com- 
ing to me is through work of this kind.” Alongside this verse, Hugh adds one from 
1 Corinthians that he interprets as St. Paul saying, “that one should not glory in 
the quietness of contemplation, but in the toil of preaching.” Hugh puts forth an 
argument that these divine endorsements of the active life indicate its superi- 
ority to the contemplative life; he makes the point that Christ Himself endorses 
preaching over isolated contemplation as the way to know Him more deeply. 

Hugh makes this point in similar ways in his commentary on other verses 
of the Song of Songs. As in his commentary on Song 2:10, he is far more dismis- 
sive of contemplation than his predecessors, and even more unequivocal in his 


tua non debes dimittere predicationem quia Christus qui in magna quiete erat cum 
Patre, quietem suam quodammodo pro predicatione intermisit. Et veni ad impenden- 
dam curam salutis proximis per studium sedule predicationis, ut cum magno comitatu 
ad nuptias recipi merearis, quasi dicat Sponsus Sponse: Tu credis te venturum ad nuptias 
si vacaveris contemplationi, sed venies melius per laborem huiusmodi. Hec Glosa vult, 
quod melior sit activa, quam contemplativa. Et verum est, sed contemplativa felicior, 
vel securior est. Unde Apostulus, non de quiete contemplationis gloriatur, sed de labore 
predicationis: Gratia Dei, inquit, sum id, quod sum et gratia eius in me vacua non fuit, sed 
abundantius illis omnibus laboravi (1 Cor. 15b) ... Surge a mundo ad celum per voluntar- 
iam paupertatem, a peccato ad gratiam per penitentiam.” Hugh of St. Cher, Opera omnia 
111, fol. 117vb. 
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glorification of preaching. In commenting on Song of Songs 3:9, for example— 
“Solomon the king made a litter for himself from the trees of Lebanon’—Hugh 
equates Solomon's litter with the loftier position of action relative to contempla- 
tion, writing: 


As if King Solomon says “if I ascend, it is not on account of myself, for it is 
for Christ himself, ruling all and making peace in all respects, that I made 
myself this litter’, a vehicle which is higher. Through this it is evident that 
the status of preaching is loftier, greater, and more worthy than the status 
of contemplation. As Paul said to the Corinthians “For you are bought 
with a great price. Glorify and bear God in your body” (1 Cor. 6:20) And 
in praise of Paul, the Lord said to Ananias in Acts g “to me he is a vessel 
of election, to carry my name before the Gentiles, and kings and the chil- 
dren of Israel” (Acts 9:15). He [the Lord] did not say “to pray”, or “to read”, 
or “to contemplate my name,” but “to carry” [my name] to others, preach- 
ing by word and example, which is higher.®° 


In explicating this passage, Hugh skillfully uses biblical quotations, including 
words like “bear” and “carry” in order to comment upon a passage about a lit- 
ter, a vehicle upon which people are carried. This communicates the idea that 
preaching can be difficult and burdensome, but it is the way to carry the name 
of the Lord to others through preaching. As with Hugh’s commentary on Song 
of Songs 2:10, he again refers to things Christ or a saint “said” using biblical 
quotations to make strong statements of divine approval for preaching. Here, 
Christ says that “to carry” his name means to preach to others by word and 
example. This “carrying” that Christ specifically requests does not consist of 
praying or reading or contemplating his name, but exclusively of preaching. 
Preaching is thus elevated to a status above all other religious duties, making 
clear in Hugh’s view that the active life is “loftier, greater, and more worthy” 
than the contemplative. This assertion fits well with the idea stated in the Gloss 
and echoed in Hugh’s postill that preaching is the best way of coming to Christ. 


66 = “Ferculum fecit ... Ierusalem. Quasi dicat non est ex me si ascendo quia Rex Salomon, id est 
Christus omnia regens, et omnia pacificans, feci me sibi ferculum id est vehiculum quod 
plus est. Per quod patet, quod altior est, maior, et dignior status predicationis quam con- 
templationis. Unde et Paulus dicit Corinthiis: Empti estis pretio magno: gloricate et por- 
tate Seum in corpore vestro 1Cor. 6d. Et in laudibus Pauli dixit Dominus Ananie, Act 9. Vas 
electionis mihi est iste, ut portet nomen meum coram Gentibus, et Regibus, et filiis Israel. 
Non dicit, ut oret, vel legat, vel contempletur nomen meum; sed ut portet aliis predicando 
verbo et exemplo, quod plus est.” Hugh of St. Cher, Opera Omnia, vol. 3, fol. 122ra. 
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Hugh seems to feel that the active life needs defending from those who may 
criticize it in his commentary on Song of Songs 2:1, “I am the flower of the field.” 
Here, Hugh designates the field as the location for the labor of preaching, and 
contrasts it with the bed in Song of Songs 1:15, “our bed is flowery,” which he 
associates with contemplation.®’ He writes that the field “is called this in oppo- 
sition to certain people who, presuming most vainly, suppose there to be salva- 
tion only in the ease of contemplation, not in the labor of action or in the con- 
cerns of prelates, as if only the bed of contemplation is flowery, and the whole 
field of the active way of life is filthy.”68 While both the bed and the field are 
blooming with flowers, Hugh seems to communicate here and in chapter 1:15 
that while there can be merit in both the active and contemplative lives, those 
“certain people” who denigrate the active life and believe their own contem- 
plative way of life to be superior must be taken to task for their false assertions. 

In his commentary on Song of Songs 3:1 Hugh shifts from simply defending 
the active life from the criticisms of contemplatives and goes on the offense, 
almost dismissing the contemplative life in writing that members of various 
monastic orders do not find Christ when they seek him: 


I have sought him with many groans and sighs, and not found him. Why? 
Because by nights I am still in bed. It is better to seek him by working, 
and he is found more quickly by working than by sleeping ... I shall arise 
from beds of this kind, where I have not found the bridegroom, and go 
around the city, the world, where I might be able to find the bridegroom 
somewhere. Through the streets and squares I shall seek him whom my 
soul loves, that is, through all strict monasteries and more lax cloisters 
and secular orders, as if one street is the Carthusian order, another street 
the Cistercian order, and another street the Cluniac order, and thus the 
others. Indeed, the squares can be called the more lax convents or the 
secular orders. And as if he has not yet found the bridegroom he adds: I 
have sought him and not found him, because he has steadfastly concealed 
himself so that he is not found ... the watchmen, that is, preachers, who 
guard the city found me, that is, preachers ... very shortly after I had run 
through them ... that is, I had run through them, seeing their conduct and 


67 “Lectulus dicitur gratia, sive quies contemplationis.” Hugh of St. Cher, Opera omnia, vol. 3, 
fol. uzra. 

68 “Ego flos campi. Hoc dicitur contra quosdam vanissime presumentes, qui in solo otio 
contemplationis, non in labore actionis, vel in sollicitudine prelationis opinantur esse 
salutem, quasi solus lectulus contemplationis sit floridus, et totus campus conversationis 
active sit sordidus.” Hugh of St. Cher, Opera omnia, vol. 3, fol. u2vb. 
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hearing their preaching. I found the one whom my soul loves, by them 
leading me, etc. and by teaching me by word and example.®? 


In this passage, Hugh paints an image of the bride, or the Church, frantically 
seeking Christ through various monastic and secular orders. Hugh explic- 
itly argues that monks and secular clerics (the “streets and squares”) can be 
grouped together in their inability to find Christ precisely because he has con- 
cealed himself from them. In other words, Hugh declares that Christ is actively 
ensuring that he cannot be found by means of contemplation. Action, not con- 
templation, is the true path to Christ. In the passage, it is only after the bride 
is found by the watchmen, or the preachers, that she is able to find Christ, the 
one whom her soul loves. It is the preachers who find the Church and teach her 
by word and example, thus allowing her to find her beloved. 

Like his predecessors, Hugh notes that in order to pursue the active life that is 
so important for the present and future of the Church, those who preach must 
have particular qualities. As a mendicant friar, it is not surprising that Hugh 
adds an adherence to poverty to the list of qualities that preachers must possess. 
The first reference Hugh makes to poverty in his postill connects with Peter the 
Chanter’s exposition of Song of Songs 1:16, “the timbers of our dwellings are beams 
of cedar.” The Chanter writes that, “[P]reachers, moreover, are incorruptible and 
lacking vices, rendering others incorruptible by the scent of the honest beliefs and 
by the words of their preaching.” Hugh echoes the Chanter, but then adds that 
preachers are “incorruptible due to their chastity, incombustible due to their love 


69 “Quesivi illum et non inveni gemitibus et suspiriis multiplicatis, et non inveni. Quare? 
Quia per noctes etiam in lectulo. Melius enim queritur operando, et citius invenitur, 
quam dormiendo ... Surgam de huiusmodi lectulo, ubi Sponsus non invenitur et circu- 
ibo civitatem (Ps. 58:7), mundi, si enim alicubi possim invenire Sponsum. Per vicos et 
plateas queram quem diligit anima mea id est, per omnes conventus arctiores, et laxiores 
claustrales, et seculares. Quasi enim unus vicus est ordo Carthusiensum, alius vicus ordo 
Cisterciensum, alius vicus ordo Cluniacensum, et sic de aliis. Platee vero possunt dici 
conventus laxiores, vel conventus seculares. Et quasi nondum invenerit Sponsum, sub- 
jungit. Quesivi illum et non inveni, quia forte absconderat se, ne inveniretur ... Invenerunt 
me vigiles, id est, predicatores ... Paululum cum pertransissem eos, id est transissem per 
eos, videns eorum conversationem, et audiens eorum predicationem. Inveni, quem diligit 
anima mea, illis me ducentibus, etc. docentibus verbo et exemplo.” Hugh of St Cher, Opera 
omnia, vol. 3, fol. 120rb-va. 

70  “Predicatores autem sunt imputribiles carentes vitiis alios etiam imputribiles redunt 
odore bone opinionis et verbo predicationis.” Peter the Chanter, Mazarine, Ms 178, 
fol. 43vb. 
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of poverty.”” In addition to the good qualities of preachers that the Chanter lists, 
Hugh adds that a dedication to poverty is integral in allowing preachers to remain 
free from corruption and thus better able to lead others to Christ. 

Hugh also expands on the Chanter’s brief mention of voluntary paupers in 
his exposition of Song of Songs 41, “your tresses are like flocks of gazelles.” 
While the Chanter simply writes that preachers are “called hair, voluntary pau- 
pers,” Hugh gives an explanation as to why hair should be designated as such, 
writing, “Your hair, that is your faithful ones, slender due to humility, thinned 
by voluntary poverty.”’* Hugh seems to note here that a life of voluntary pov- 
erty is difficult, but preachers, represented by the hairs, still manage to cling 
closely to the head, or Christ. In this way, Hugh makes clear that the preacher's 
devotion to a life of poverty is an integral part of what allows him to remain 
close to God. The vow of poverty that mendicants take, in conjunction with 
other virtues, also inures the Church from the attacks of its enemies, as Hugh 
writes in his explication of Song of Songs 4:12, “A garden shut up is my sister, my 
bride,” writing, “[T]hat garden is shut up. First, against lasciviousness, through 
the vow of continence. Against greed, or desire for worldly things, by the vow 
of poverty. Against spiritual negligence, through the vow of obedience.” The 
bride, or the Church, is a garden shut up, contained from danger by the vows 
taken by clerics, with poverty fending off the sin of greed. Adherence to these 
vows, Hugh notes, allows preachers to be effective in their task. While Hugh 
never mentions the mendicant orders by name in his postill, he is still able to 
communicate his view that a specifically mendicant way of life, and not just an 
active life, is the best and most useful path. 

Indeed, the establishment of the mendicant orders and the emphasis these 
groups placed on preaching brought to greater fruition many of the reforming 
ideas discussed in the Song of Songs commentaries of Anselm, the Glossator, 
Stephen Langton, and Peter the Chanter. Their intense focus on the notion 
that the ideal cleric should lead an active life of preaching and instruction 
was realized in the form of Dominican preachers like Hugh of St. Cher, who 


71 “Imputrabiles castitate, incombustibiles paupertatis amore.” Hugh of St. Cher, Opera 
omnia, vol. 3, fol. 12va. 

72  “Capilli tui, id est, fideles tui graciles humilitate, attenuate voluntaria paupertate.” Hugh 
of St. Cher, Opera omnia, vol. 3, fol. 123ra. 

73 “Conclusus est hortus iste. Primo contra lasciviam, per votum contientie. Contra cupidi- 
tatem, sive mundi concupiscentiam, per votum paupertatis. Contra spirituals nequitias, 
per votum obedientie.” Hugh of St. Cher, Opera omnia, vol. 3, fol. 127ra. 
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dedicated themselves wholly to the active life. In their commentaries, these 
scholastic authors were able to channel the intense, emotional language of the 
Song of Songs into a practical blueprint for a program of reform, and in many 
ways those dreams of reform became reality. Overall, between approximately 
uoo and 1250, this particularly active and pastoral interpretation of the Song 
of Songs dominated scholastic exegesis of this biblical text. It stood in sharp 
contrast to monastic interpretations of the Song of Songs during this era, and 
is a reflection of what secular clergy and mendicant friars saw as a necessary 
program for the care of a growing, changing, and challenged Church. 


CHAPTER 6 


The Song of Songs in Aelred of Rievaulx’s Liturgical 


Preaching 
Ann W. Astell 
1 Introduction 


Hailed by Jean Danielou, s.J., as a “Song of sacraments,” the lyrical poetry of 
the Song of Songs is replete with sensory images that accord with the outward 
signs of the Christian sacraments of initiation: Baptism, Confirmation, and 
the Eucharist.! Read in the Jewish liturgy at the time of Passover to celebrate 
the covenant of love between God and his people, Christian preachers such 
as Hippolytus of Rome (170-c.235),2 Origen of Alexandria (184—293),? Cyril of 
Jerusalem (315—386),+ and Ambrose of Milan (340-397) used the Song in their 
explanations to neophytes concerning the Paschal mysteries into which they 
had entered. The famous bishop of Milan, whose preaching had moved and 
instructed Augustine (354-430), regularly used the Song of Songs in his cat- 
echetical lectures to explain to the white-robed neophytes the meaning of the 
sacramental actions and signs (water, chrism, bread, wine) and to teach them 
the nuptial significance of their incorporation into Christ as members of the 
church, Christ’s bride (Eph. 5:21-33; Rev. 19:6-9; 21:9—-14).° 


1 Jean Danielou, s.J., “The Canticles, A Song of Sacraments,” Orate Fratres 3 (1951), 97-1033 
“The Canticles, A Song of Sacraments (II),” Orate Fratres 4 (1951), 161-65. See also Jean 
Daniélou, s.J., The Bible and the Liturgy (Notre Dame: 1956), 191-207. 

2 See Yancy Warren Smith, Hippolytus’ Commentary on the Song of Songs in Social and 
Critical Context (Ph.D. dissertation: Brite Divinity School, 2009), 381. Published as The 
Mystery of Anointing: Hippolytus’ Commentary on the Song of Songs in Social and Critical 
Context (Piscataway: 2015 ). Smith includes a complete English translation of the commen- 
tary as found in the Georgian manuscript, with comparison to other surviving witnesses. 


3 See Origen, The Song of Songs, Commentary and Homilies, trans. R.P. Lawson (Acw) 26 
(New York: 1957), esp. 62, 155. 
4 See St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Lectures on the Christian Sacraments, trans. Maxwell E. Johnson 


(Yonkers: 2017); Karl Shuve, The Song of Songs and the Fashioning of Identity in Early Latin 
Christianity (Oxford: 2016), 154-55. 

5 St. Ambrose, On the Sacraments and On the Mysteries, trans. T. Thompson, ed. J.H. Srawley 
(London: 1950). See F.B.A. Asiedu, “The Song of Songs and the Ascent of Soul: Ambrose, 
Augustine, and the Language of Mysticism,’ Vigiliae Christianae 55 (2001), 299-317, 
esp. 301-06. On the nuptial significance of the sacrament, see also Hugh M. Riley, 
Christian Initiation: A Comparative Study of the Interpretation of the Baptismal Liturgy in 
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At the same time, the sacraments themselves served to explain the Song of 
Songs as a multi-layered, mysterious text, delightful in its outward letter and 
allegorical depth. In a famous passage in De doctrina christiana (On Christian 
Doctrine), Augustine witnesses to the use of the Song, wherein the church “is 
being praised as a beautiful woman,” in catechetical sermons. He gives the 
example of the preacher who both delights and instructs his listeners by draw- 
ing an intricate similitude between the teeth-like “flocks of sheep” in Canticles 
4:2 and the baptized, “shorn” of their sins, washed in the “holy laver of bap- 
tism,” who “ascending thence, conceive through the Holy Spirit and produce 
the fruit of a two-fold love of God and neighbor.”’ 

Early Christian Baptismal fonts and homilies associated the waters of the 
font with the womb of the Virgin Mary and that of the virginal, bridal, mater- 
nal church.® The theology underlying this association understood the cate- 
chumen’s bridal reception of the seedlike, new life of God (semen ipsius; see 
1 John 3:9)° to be a participation in the Virgin Mary’s conception of Christ at 
the moment of the Incarnation through the power of the Spirit.!° From the 
teachings of Hippolytus of Rome and others, neophytes discovered this vir- 
ginal conception of Christ to be imaged in the Song of Songs.” The renewal of 
baptismal promises through religious consecration, or the taking of monas- 
tic vows entailing conversion of life (conversatio morum), therefore, also had 
nuptial and Marian significance that readily clothed itself in imagery from the 
Song of Songs.! On Christmas Day (probably in 355) Pope Liberius echoed 
Canticles, alongside Psalm 44 [45], in his homily for the consecration of a 


the Mystagogical Writings of Cyril of Jerusalem, John Chrysostom, Theodore of Mopsuestia, 

and Ambrose of Milan (Washington, D.C.: 1974), 166, 178, 439, 440; Robin M. Jensen, 

Baptismal Imagery in Early Christianity: Ritual, Visual, and Theological Dimensions (Grand 

Rapids: 2012), 196-203. 

Augustine, On Christian Doctrine, trans. D.W. Robertson Jr. (Indianapolis: 1958), 2.6.7. 

Augustine, On Christian Doctrine, 2.6.7. 

8 See Jensen, Baptismal Imagery, 3, 56-58, 62, 137-38, 143-47, 161-63; Robin M. Jensen, Living 
Water: Images, Symbols, and Settings of Early Christian Baptism (Vigiliae Christianae, 
Supplements) 105 (Leiden: 2011). 

9 I use Biblia sacra iuxta Vulgatam versionem (Stuttgart: 2007). The verses of the Song and 
of the Psalms (iuxta LXX) are likewise cited according to the numbering found in the 
Vulgate, except when they are cited in the context of a modern source. 

10 As Pope Leo the Great explains, “To everyone who is reborn, the water of baptism is like 
the Virgin’s womb. The same Holy Spirit fills the font as filled the Virgin, so that the sin 
that was nullified there by that sacred conception may be removed also here by the mystic 
washing.” Leo 1, Homily 24.3, trans. Robin Jensen, in Living Water, 248. 

11 See Smith, Hippolytus’ Commentary on the Song of Songs, 336, 350, 439, 441, 443, 449. 

12 See Ann W. Astell, “ ‘Tota Pulchra Es’: Mary, the Song of Songs, and the Sacraments,” forth- 
coming in Marian Studies. 
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virgin, Ambrose’s sister Marcellina, who received the veil from his hands in 
a solemn, public rite. Writing De virginibus (Concerning Virgins) in 377 to 
encourage Marcellina in her vocation, Ambrose vividly recalled the pope's 
homily, expanded upon its use of the Song, and presented the Virgin Mary to 
his sister as the exemplary sponsa Christi (bride of Christ).'* Ambrose’s later 
work, De Virginitate, abounds in citations of the Song.! By the gth century, 
verses from the Song had been incorporated into the Office for the feast of 
Mary’s Assumption.!6 

During the Middle Ages Song-inspired antiphons and responsories com- 
posed for the Assumption were also often used for other Marian feasts (espe- 
cially the Nativity of Holy Mary), and in the Common for Virgins. The multi- 
volume Corpus Antiphonalium Officii edited by René-Jean Hesbert includes 
at least 52 antiphons, which, in whole or in part, echo verses of the Song of 
Songs (see Appendix 1).!” The longest of these, Tota pulchra (Hesbert 8:5162), 
is a pastiche of nine verses from the Song (see Appendix 11). In addition to 
the 52 Marian antiphons listed at the end of this chapter, there is the magnif- 
icent Song-inspired antiphon Ibo mihi ad montem myrrhae (Hesbert 3:3160), 
chanted at the start of Lent, to inspire the church’s fasting with love for her 
Savior, who fasted 40 days and nights in the wilderness, climbing the “moun- 
tain of myrrh.” There are also more subtle echoes of the Song in antiphons 
for particular saints, for example, Saints Mary Magdalene (Hesbert 3:1479, 
Ardens est cor meum), John the evangelist (Hesbert 3:4303, Ponam te signac- 
ulum), and martyrs and confessors “without spot” (sine macula; cf. Song 4:7), 
like Saints Stephen (3:4962) and Findan (3:5439). Responsories like Ista est spe- 
ciosa (Hesbert 4:6994) and Vidi speciosam sicut columbam (4:7878) added to 
the density of Song citation in the medieval Office. 

Although modern scholarship has called attention to the prominence of the 
Song of Songs in the sacramental liturgy and catechesis of the early church 


13 See David G. Hunter, “The Virgin, the Bride, and the Church: Reading Psalm 45 in Ambrose, 
Jerome, and Augustine,” Church History 69 (2000), 281-303. 

14 See Ambrose, On Virginity, trans. Daniel Callam (Toronto: 1989). 

15 See Shuve, The Song of Songs and the Fashioning of Identity, 109-37, and Shuve’s chapter 
in this volume. 

16 Rachel Fulton Brown, From Judgment to Passion: Devotion to Christ and the Virgin 
Mary, 800-1200 (New York: 2002), 248-51, 268-75; David J. Rothenberg, The Flower 
of Paradise: Marian Devotion and Secular Song in Medieval and Renaissance Music 
(Oxford: 2011), 26, 28, 36. 

17 _René-Jean Hesbert, ed., Corpus Antiphonalium Officii, 5 vols. (Series Maior Fontes) 
(Rome: 1963-1975). I cite hereafter parenthetically by editor and by volume and entry 
numbers. 
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and in the festal liturgy of the Middle Ages, these discoveries have not led to 
a revival of Song-based preaching in the church today.!® The reasons for this 
lack in an age generally inclined in other ways toward liturgical ressource- 
ment are multiple and complex.!9 Contributing factors include: (1) trends in 
ecclesiology away from a nuptial understanding of membership in the church 
figured as Christ’s bride, and thus away from a spousal interpretation of the 
sacraments of initiation Baptism, Confirmation, and Eucharist®®°; (2) societal 
challenges to marriage as institution and sacrament; and (3) methodological 
changes in biblical scholarship, which militate against an allegorical and sym- 
bolic appropriation of the Song within a broad biblical network of concor- 
dance.”! Without access to allegory, even of the typological sort, the would-be 
preacher on the Song is left uncomfortable with its lush, literal eroticism and 
perhaps even with its biblical canonicity.2 Given this current state of affairs, 
John P. Richardson observes, “It is unlikely that the Song of Songs will form the 
basis of more than the occasional sermon in most churches.”?% 

Modern revisions of the liturgy, moreover, have largely removed the Song 
from the lectionary, severely limiting the occasions for Song-based preach- 
ing. Song 2:8-13 is, Kathryn M. Schifferdecker notes, “the only passage from 
the Song that is included in the Revised Common Lectionary.’”4 The Roman 
Catholic Lectionary, revised in the wake of Vatican Council 11, also shows a 


18 On the use of the Song of Songs for the Feast of the Assumption, see E. Anne Matter, The 
Voice of My Beloved, 58, 155, 158, 189; Rachel Fulton, From Judgment to Passion, 248-51, 
267-75, 290. 

19 Foran overview of the liturgical movement, see Keith F. Pecklers, “Ressourcement and the 
Renewal of Catholic Liturgy: On Celebrating the New Rite,’ in Ressourcement: A Moment 
for Renewal in Twentieth-Century Catholic Theology, eds. Gabriel Flynn and Paul D. Murray 
(New York: 2011), 318-32. 

20 For one foray into this topic from an Evangelical perspective, see Wayne Shealy, “The 
Church as Bride and Mother: Two Neglected Theological Metaphors,’ Journal of 
Discipleship and Family Ministry 2 (2012), 4-32. 

21 See Marvin Pope, The Song of Songs (Anchor Bible) 7C (Garden City, NY: 1977). 

22 Foran attempt to reclaim a typological understanding of the Song, see Paul J. Griffiths, 
Song of Songs (Grand Rapids: 2011). 

23 John P. Richardson, “Preaching from the Song of Songs? Allegory Revisited,” Churchman 
108 (1994), 141. 

24 Kathryn M. Schifferdecker, “Commentary on Song of Songs 2:8-13,” https://www 
.workingpreacher.org/preaching.aspx?commentary_id=385. Accessed 14 August 2019. 
That passage from the Song is read in the Revised Common Lectionary during the season 
after Pentecost: in Year A, see Proper g (14); in Year B, Proper 17 (22); but not in Year C. See 
https://lectionary.library.vanderbilt.edu/. Accessed 14 August 2019. 
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diminishment of readings from Canticles.2° Song 2:8-14 is the optional first 
reading for the weekday Mass on 21 December, during the Advent days of the 
“O Antiphons’” sung before Christmas (No. 197). That same passage is optionally 
used in the ritual Mass for the Consecration of Virgins and Religious Profession 
(No. 811). Song 2:8-10, 14, 16a; 8:6—7a is an optional reading for the Conferral of 
the Sacrament of Marriage (No. 801). Praising a “love strong as death,” unable 
to be quenched by “many waters” (Song 8:6-7), the Song is optionally read 
on the memorial of Saint Scholastica (see No. 530)*°; that same passage is an 
optional reading for the Various Needs of Religious (No. 852), and it appears in 
the Common of Virgins (No. 731). Chronicling the bride’s ardent search for her 
beloved, Song 3:1-4b belongs to the Proper (No. 603) for the feast of Saint Mary 
Magdalene, who encountered the risen Christ in the garden and, overcome 
with joy, clung to him (John 20:1-18). 

In comparison to earlier versions of the liturgy, then, that of the present 
gives relatively little place to the Song of Songs, even in liturgies for Marian 
feasts where the Song was traditionally used. Biblical scholar Edmée Kingsmill 
recalls, 


When I joined the Community of the Sisters of the Love of God in 1966, 
the Monastic Diurnal, which we then used, was rich in verses from the 
Song of Songs, notably the “Common of Feasts of the Blessed Virgin,” in 
which all the antiphons came from the Song ... Over the next ten years or 
so, all trace of the Song would be eliminated from our worship.?” 


In the Liturgy of the Hours According to the Roman Rite, as revised by the decree 
of Vatican Council 11, the Song of Songs appears only three times. The Office 
of Readings for the Feast of the Visitation (31 May) includes Song 2:8-14; 8:6-7 


25 See Lectionary for Mass: The Roman Missal Restored by Decree of the Second Ecumenical 
Council of the Vatican and Promulgated by Authority of Pope Paul VI, 4 vols. (Collegeville, 
MN: 2002). 

26 The passage from the Song can be interpreted as a lyrical rendering of a famous epi- 
sode in Gregory the Great’s Life of Saint Benedict (Dialogues, Book 2). Visiting his sister 
Scholastica, Benedict is determined to leave in order to return to the monastery before 
nightfall, as the Rule prescribes. Prompted by the law of charity and perhaps aware of her 
own approaching death, Scholastica begs him to stay. Her tears and prayers are answered 
by the “flashes” of lightning and the “many waters” of a rainstorm that prevent Benedict's 
departure. Like Monica and Augustine at Ostia (Confessions 9.10.23), Scholastica and 
Benedict spend the night in heavenly conversation. 

27 Edmée Kingsmill, The Song of Songs and the Eros of God: A Study in Biblical Intertextuality 
(Oxford: 2009), i. 
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(2.1844; 3.1436). Song 8:6-7 is a reading for Morning Prayer in the Common of 
Virgins (1.1484; 3.1788; 4.1802). Song 6:10 is read midmorning on the Feast of the 
Nativity of Mary (4.1374).78 

If preaching “on” the Song of Songs is next to impossible today, given its 
almost complete absence in the lectionary and in the Office, might preach- 
ing “from” the Song, rightly interpreted, still be possible??? Preaching “on” the 
Song of Songs, by definition, requires that a passage from the Song first be 
read as part of the liturgy—something that occurs very rarely today. Without 
that reading from the lectern, no preaching “on” the Song, no exegesis of the 
text, can follow from the pulpit. Preaching “from” the Song of Songs, by con- 
trast, entails its artful incorporation (perhaps in the form of a single verse or 
image) by the homilist into his or her sermon based “on” a different text pre- 
scribed by the lectionary—a passage from the Gospel, Acts, an epistle, a psalm, 
another book of the Hebrew Bible. Preaching on Saint Paul's canticle of love 
in 1 Corinthians 13:1-7, for example, the homilist might add, “love is strong as 
death” (Song 8:6). Preaching on the simony of the Samaritan magician Simon 
in Acts 8, the homilist might gloss Peter’s rebuke of Simon with Song of Songs 
8:7: “If a man offered for love all the wealth of his house, it would be utterly 
scorned.” Preaching on the parable of the wicked tenants (Matt. 21:33-46), he 
or she might recall the vineyard of Solomon, which he “let out ... to keepers,” 
while calling it still “My vineyard, my very own” (Song 8:11-12). The sound of the 
Holy Spirit’s descent “like the rush of a mighty wind” (Acts 2:2) might inspire 
a preacher at Pentecost to echo Song 4:16: “Awake, O north wind, and come, o 
south wind! Blow upon my garden, let its fragrance be wafted abroad.” 

Song-inspired hymns sung in the churches at Christmastime—notably, 
“Fairest Lord Jesus” (also known as “Beautiful Savior”) and “Jesus Christ the 
Apple Tree’—and in youth camps (“His Banner over Me Is Love”) suggest that 
the poetic beauty of Canticles can be infused into the liturgy still today, that 
preaching “from” the Song is not only possible, but needed.?° Richardson cau- 
tiously urges such a practice as a salutary “corrective” to the influence of “non- 
biblical ideologies” upon theology, especially the theologies of sexuality and 


28 See The Liturgy of the Hours According to the Roman Rite: The Divine Office Revised by 
Decree of the Second Vatican Ecumenical Council by Authority of Pope Paul VI, 4 vols. 
(New York: 1975). 

29 I borrow this distinction from John P. Richardson’s 1994 article, cited above (see n. 23), 
developing its implications. 

30 For an argument for the Song as a remedy for those addicted to pornography, see Ann 
W. Astell, “Memory, the Sacrament of Marriage, and the Song of Songs,’ in The Christian 
Sacramental Imagination in an Age of Pornography, ed. Elizabeth Groppe (Washington, 
D.C.: 2020). 
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marriage, even as he admits: “it may require a revolution in our own thinking 
before we are able to preach what [the Song] teaches.”3! 

Learning humility from the Psalter, Augustine once made the conscious res- 
olution to preach on all of the 150 Psalms, and he persevered in this resolution 
over the course of three decades, thus helping to establish the Book of Psalms 
as the great prayer book of the church. Can we imagine a preacher today mak- 
ing the resolution to incorporate part of the love poetry of the Song into each 
of his or her sermons, as a means to increase the listeners’ awareness of God’s 
love and of their own longing for a closer union with Christ? Contemporary 
examples of preaching “from” the Song about divine and human love are, 
doubtless, hard to find, but medieval liturgical sermons can provide inspiration 
mutatis mutandis for a timely revival of modes of preaching that are at once 
emotionally moving and doctrinally instructive. They offer models (albeit at 
a rhetorical distance) for a Song-inspired preaching that awakens the power 
of the imagination, enriches the memory, heightens sacramental perception, 
enkindles love for God and neighbor, and honors the beauty of the faith. 


2 Aelred of Rievaulx’s Preaching “from” the Song of Songs 


To support this claim and as a “distant mirror” of an imagined, contemporary 
continuation of the pre-modern tradition of preaching “from” the Song, in 
what follows I survey citations of the Song of Songs in the liturgical sermons 
of Aelred of Rievaulx (1110-1167).32 Unlike other Cistercians of the 12th cen- 
tury (for example, John of Ford, Gilbert of Hoyland, Alain of Lille, and Thomas 
of Perseigne) who imitated Saint Bernard of Clairvaux’s 86 sermons on the 
Song of Songs and worked, verse by verse, to complete his unfinished exege- 
sis,33 Aelred wrote no commentary “on” Canticles. Instead, Aelred brought the 
Canticles to bear upon the lectionary for liturgical feasts, preaching “from” the 
Song, whether or not the Song itself was a prescribed reading for the day.3+ 


31 Richardson, “Preaching from the Song of Songs?” 

32 Iecho the title of Barbara W. Tuchman’s acclaimed, historical study, A Distant Mirror: The 
Calamitous 14th Century (New York: 1987). 

33 See Catherine Cavadini’s chapter in this volume. 

34 Citations of the Song of Songs similarly appear in Bernard of Clairvaux’s 125 Sermons on 
the Liturgical Year. Bernard McGinn notes that the abbot understands the Church’s annual 
“reliving of the saving events of Christ’s life” to effect “the communication of divine life,” 
thus drawing the Church as a whole and her individual members into a deeper spousal 
union with, and conformity to, Christ. The Growth of Mysticism: Gregory the Great through 
the 12th Century (New York: 1994), 165. 
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While Aelred’s intricately allegorical sermons admittedly cannot be duplicated 

in contemporary preaching, given the high level of biblical familiarity they pre- 

suppose and the shared spirituality that uniquely united the abbot with his 

monastic listeners, they nonetheless demonstrate the possibility of bringing 

the verses of the Song to bear upon every major feast in the liturgical calendar. 
Almost 200 of the abbot’s sermons survive in manuscript. Thanks to the 

critical editions of Gaetano Raciti and the multi-volume English-translation 

series from Cistercian Publications/Liturgical Press (2001-2018),35 these ser- 

mons provide “a great variety of available preaching materials” for preachers 

today, even as they did for Aelred’s contemporaries.*° Delivered on principal 

feasts of the liturgical year, these sermons stand as remarkable examples of 

preaching “from” rather than “on” the Song. I list below 15 of the principal feasts 

on which the abbot was regularly required to preach, alongside the numbers 

of Aelred’s sermons for each feast that include citations of the Song of Songs??: 

The Advent of the Lord (Sermons 1, 2, 80, 86) 

The Nativity of the Lord (Sermons 3, 48, 81, 91) 

The Epiphany (Sermons 50, 110) 

The Presentation of the Lord and the Purification of St. Mary (Sermons 5, 32, 
51, 94, 101, 102) 

The Annunciation of the Lord (Sermons 9, 57, 59, 60, 118, 119) 

Palm Sunday (Sermons 10, 35) 

Easter (Sermons 12, 121) 

Ascension (Sermons 124, 125) 

Pentecost (Sermons 67, 68, 128) 

The Nativity of John the Baptist (Sermons 69, 138) 


35 For the Latin texts, see Aelredi Rievallensis Sermones I-XLVI, Collectio Claravallensis 
Prima et Secunda, ed. Gaetano Raciti, CCCM 2a (Turnhout: 1989); Aelredi Rievallensis 
Sermones XLVII-LXXXIV, ed. Gaetano Raciti, cccM 2b (Turnhout: 2001); and Aelredi 
Rievallensis Sermones LXXXV-CLXXXII, Collectio Radingensis, ed. Gaetano Raciti, CCCM 
2c (Turnhout: 2012). For the sermons in English translation, see Aelred of Rievaulx, The 
Liturgical Sermons: The First Clairvaux Collection, Sermons 1-28, trans. Theodore Berkeley 
and M. Basil Pennington (CF) 58 (Kalamazoo: 2001); The Liturgical Sermons: The Second 
Clairvaux Collection, Sermons 29-46, trans. Marie Anne Mayeski (CF) 77 (Collegeville, 
MN: 2016); and The Liturgical Sermons: The Durham and Lincoln Collections, Sermons 47- 
84, trans. Kathryn Krug, Lewis White, and the Catena Scholarium (CF) 80 (Collegeville, 
MN: 2018). The translations of the sermons from the Reading Abbey collection (CCCM 2c) 
are underway. 

36 Domenico Pezzini, “A Radiant Dew: Aelred of Rievaulx’s Art of Preaching,’ Citeaux— 
Commentarii cistercienses 66 (2015), 21-68, at 31. 

37 In making this list, I have relied solely upon the sermons found in the four collections 
edited by Gaetano Racciti. 
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The Feast of Saints Peter and Paul (Sermons 16, 18, 71, 139) 

The Feast of Saint Benedict (Sermons 54, 55, 56, 117, 146) 

The Assumption of Holy Mary (Sermons 20, 45, 73, 74, 153) 154) 156, 157, 167, 

168, 169) 

The Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary (Sermons 23, 75, 159, 162, 164, 166) 

All Saints (Sermons 26, 76, 77) 

In the 62 festal sermons listed above, Aelred uses a wide range of passages from 

the Song. In what follows, I describe Aelred’s use of the Song in sermons for 

eight feasts of Christ (Advent of the Lord, Nativity, Epiphany, Presentation, 

Annunciation, Palm Sunday, Easter, Ascension), two of the Church (Pentecost, 

All Saints), and three of Mary (Purification, Assumption, Nativity), omitting 

description of the sermons for the other saints (Benedict, Peter and Paul, and 

John the Baptist) mentioned above. I order the descriptions by the sequence of 

feasts in the liturgical calendar, starting with Advent. Proceeding feast by feast 

allows one to see a variety of Song use in sermons preached at different times 
for the same feast. 

As the descriptions that follow demonstrate, Aelred sometimes preached 
“on” the Song by explicating a single verse. More often, however, he preached 
“from” the Song, and he did so in a variety of ways, for example: 

1. By having a figure from the New Testament (the prophet Simeon, Mary 
Magdalene, the Virgin Mary) impersonate the bride, setting a single verse 
from the Song upon his or her lips as an imagined speech to be inserted 
fittingly into the drama of the Gospel story. 

2. By using a verse from the Song as a poetic refrain repeated throughout 
the sermon to enhance the emotional valence of remembered biblical 
actions. 

3. By associating concrete images in the Gospel story—e.g,, the offering of 
turtle doves (Luke 2:24); the Magi’s gifts of gold, frankincense, and myrrh 
(Matt. 2:11)—with parallel images in the Song, thus amplifying their 
mystery. 

4. By imitating and extending the Song’s rhetorical movements of exhor- 
tation, invocation, and praise within the context of the specific liturgi- 
cal feast. 

Like his master, Saint Augustine,?® Aelred understood the whole of Sacred 

Scripture to teach the love of God and neighbor, whether plainly or in a hidden 


38 On Aelred’s devotion to Augustine, see Walter Daniel, The Life of Ælred of Rievaulx, trans. 
F. M. Powicke (CF) 57 (Kalamazoo: 1994), 126, 135. On Aelred’s intellectual indebtedness to 
Augustine, see Marsha L. Dutton, “Friendship and the Love of God: Augustine’s Teaching 
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sense.’ As the Bible’s great love song, Aelred took Solomon’s Canticles, there- 
fore, as his companion and guide in reading the entire lectionary. He did so, 
moreover, with consummate variety and inventiveness, never wearying in 
the delight of the scriptures.*° If the Song was a “Song of sacraments” for the 
early Church (to echo Daniélou), it was a “Song of sermons” for the abbot of 
Rievaulx. 


3 The Advent of the Lord (Sermons 1, 2, 80, 86) 


In Sermons 1 and 2, each delivered on the first Sunday of Advent, Aelred 
uses a single verse from the Song: “My dove is one” (Song 6:8). In Sermon 1, 
Aelred points to two comings of the Lord: the historical coming in the flesh 
at Bethlehem and the second coming at the end of time. The church as the 
“one dove,” the one bride of Christ, includes all the faithful who longed for his 
first coming, as well as those who await the second.*! Aelred masterfully illus- 
trates these two contingents by calling up before his listeners’ eyes the scene 
of Jesus’s triumphant entrance into Jerusalem, when the church welcomed his 
coming with hosannas and the waving of palm branches. Aelred notes that 
some went ahead of Jesus to lay down their garments and branches beneath 
the hooves of the ass and the colt on which he rode, while others followed 
him in procession, everyone shouting aloud in praise. In every age, the faithful 
members of the church have done both. Highlighting the oneness of the “the 
dove” (1.46),** Aelred sets the faithful of the Hebrew Bible before the spiritual 
eyes of his brothers in order to enkindle their longing for Christ’s coming and 
readiness to sacrifice their goods and their lives, symbolized in cut branches 
and strewn garments. Expanding his allegorical interpretation of details in the 
biblical narrative of Jesus’s coming to Jerusalem from Bethphage in Sermon 2, 
Aelred in the final paragraphs of that sermon (2.30—42) virtually duplicates the 


in Confessions and Ælred of Rievaulx’s Response in Spiritual Friendship,’ American 
Benedictine Review 56 (2005), 3—40. 

39 See Augustine, On Christian Doctrine, 3.10.15. 

40 Onthe rhetorical and theological theme of variety in Aelred’s sermons, see Ann W. Astell, 
“Introduction to the Durham and Lincoln Collections,” in Aelred of Rievaulx, The 
Liturgical Sermons: The Durham and Lincoln Collections, ix-xxii. 

41  Onthe use of the “one dove” imagery in the Donatist schism, see Shuve, The Song of Songs 
and the Fashioning of Identity, 35-36, 46. 

42 Here and throughout, I indicate quotations parenthetically by sermon and paragraph 
numbers. I follow the published translations in italicizing biblical quotations, adding ital- 
ics also for paraphrased passages. 
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conclusion of Sermon 1 (1.47—58), reechoing the Song citation: “One is my dove” 
(2.30; Song 6:8). 

Identifying three, not two, advents in Sermon 80, Aelred suggests that “the 
reason that this season ... was established ... in memory of the advent of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” was to enkindle our love for him who “showed us his char- 
ity” at his coming in the flesh, who comes to us daily “in spiritual visitation,’ 
and who will come again as judge (80.6—7). Once enkindled, Aerled says, our 
‘love of him is stronger than death, more burning than fire, sharper than any 
sword” (80.4). The echo here of Song 8:6 adds rhetorical force to Aelred’s com- 
pact, metaphorical translation of the love of God for us into the practiced love 
of one’s neighbor: “Love of him is bread for the hungry, drink for the thirsty, a 
way for the wandering, rest for the weary, light for the blind, life for the dead, 
health for the sick” (80.4). In sharp contrast to modern theologies that draw 
a sharp line between the eros of desiring love and the agape of serving love, 
between religious devotion and social justice, Aelred here weds the two, weld- 
ing together a verse from the Song with an eschatological evocation of the 
works of mercy listed in Matthew 25:34—45.8 

Sermon 86 celebrates the Incarnation as a divine and human work of mercy. 
Here, Aelred associates the coming of Christ at Christmas typologically with 
that of the prophet Elisha (2 Kings 4:1-37), who contracted himself—even as 
the Son of God “emptied himself” to take on the “form of a slave” (Phil. 2:7)— 
matching his own body in size to that of a small, dead child in order to restore 
him to life. Elisha performs this work of mercy at the petition of the child’s dis- 
traught mother who, like the bride in the Song of Songs, clings to the prophet’s 
feet, refusing to let him go (86.6; Song 3:4; 2 Kings 4:27, 30). 


4 The Nativity of the Lord (Sermons 3, 48, 81, 91) 


Sermon 3 meditates upon the shepherds and the Magi at the scene of the 
Nativity as models for his listeners’ worship of Christ. The shepherds were 
“keeping the night watches over [their] flock” (3.17; Luke 2:8). Interpreting 
the “flock” of the monks to be their “good attachments and ... good thoughts” 
(3.18), Aelred supports this moral interpretation with an allegorical exegesis of 
Song 6:4: “Your hair is like a flock of goats.” The soul has “subtle thoughts” issu- 
ing from “the rational mind, which is, as it were, the head of the soul,” covered 
with hair that can be “cut” without “pain”; indeed, “when we reject superfluous 


43 For example, Anders Nygren, Agape and Eros, trans. Philip S. Watson (London: 1953). 
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thoughts we feel joy rather than sorrow” (3.20). Even as “the flock of goats ... 
feeds on the mountain with head erect,’ so do “the thoughts of the holy always 
feed on heavenly things” (3.21). The proper shepherd knows himself, keeps 
careful watch over his own attachments and motivations, rather than “trying 
instead to watch and judge the lives of others” (3.21). The distracted shepherd, 
by contrast, is like the misdirected bride of Song 1:7, who “goes forth” on the 
goat-path because she does not know herself. 

The Magi brought gifts of gold, frankincense, and myrrh to the newborn 
Christ (Matt. 2:11). Drawing upon Psalm 44:9, Aelred explains that the latter 
two gifts are an appropriate response to God's gift, because in assuming human 
nature the immortal Son of God has clothed himself in robes “fragrant with 
myrrh and aloes and cassia” (3.29). Christ, “rightly [named] the Anointed,” will 
be anointed with myrrh, “which is used to anoint dead bodies” (3.29). Alluding 
to the image from Canticles of “oil poured out,’ Aelred insists, “That is why the 
maidens have come to love you!” (3.29; Song 1:2-3). Sensing divinity joined to 
humanity, a “fragrance [that] surpasses all scents (3.32; Song 4:10), the faithful 
“run in the fragrance of these ointments with which Christ is anointed” (3.36; 
Song 1:3), run with the shepherds to the manger, and hasten to the eucharistic 
altar, where they find Christ wrapped in the swaddling clothes of “sacramental 
veils” (3.39). 

In Sermon 48, a sermon for Christmas Eve, Aelred uses the imagery of a 
passing from night to day, from shadows to light, calling out to his (perhaps still 
sleepy) listeners, “Jerusalem, arise!” (48.5). Echoing Song 2:14, where the bride 
says, “let your voice sound in my ears [sonet vox tua in auribus meis],” Aelred 
observes, “It is fitting that the voice of the Holy Spirit sounds in your ears” (48.5), 
for the feast demands: “Rouse yourself to fervor” (48.9). Considering “Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God ... born in Bethlehem,” Aelred asks, “Where is love?” 
And he answers, “Jesus Christ” (48.9). By a simple, single echo of the Song of 
Songs, Aelred enfolds its lyrical beauty into the narrative of Jesus’s birth as the 
story of God’s love for fallen humanity. 

Preaching on Christmas Day in remembrance of Christ’s coming in the flesh, 
Aelred in Sermon 81 reminds his listeners that every liturgical feast is an antici- 
pation of the heavenly wedding banquet when the church, “the bride of Christ, 
brought into [God's] own chamber, experiences the greatly desired embraces of 
his right arm” (81.1). Aelred’s sentence fuses together the vocabulary found in 
four different verses of the Song (Song 1:3, 2:4, 3:4, 8:2-3). Explaining that the 
church’s liturgy retains the Jewish feasts of Passover and Pentecost, Aelred sug- 
gests that the feast of Christ’s Nativity substitutes for the feast of Tabernacles, 
“because the majesty of the Father ... was revealed to the world through Christ’s 
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birth” (81.5), the Son having “pitched his tent” (John 1:14) among us through his 
Incarnation. 

Aelred’s Sermon 91 for the Nativity invokes Mary as the “mother of fair love” 
(Sirach 24:24) in its opening paragraph and asks her, “Draw us after you, blessed 
Virgin. Let us run in your desires, you who have borne to us the Lord Jesus” 
(91.1; Song 1:3). For mother Mary, as for us (the preacher declares), Jesus is the 
longed-for Messiah, the Anointed One; “his fragrance is most sweet and com- 
pletely desirable” (91.1; Song 5:16; 4:11). 


5 The Feast of the Epiphany of the Lord (Sermons 50, uo) 


Aelred’s long, artful Sermon 50, “On the Epiphany,” draws its inspiration 
instead from the Gospel narrative of the wedding feast at Cana, where Jesus 
worked “the first of his signs” (John 2:11), rather than from either of the other 
two traditional manifestations of Christ's divinity, namely, the visit of the Magi 
(Matt. 2:1-12) and the baptism of the Lord (Matt. 3:13-17), both of which Aelred 
mentions explicitly (50.1-2). Employing the Song as a sort of midrash to fill in 
the gaps in the story of the wedding feast at Cana, Aelred sees the feast as a 
historical realization of the same love story given lyrical and prophetic expres- 
sion in the Song of Songs. Taking a wide view encompassing the whole plan of 
salvation and the full number of God’s chosen ones, Aelred professes his belief 
in the holy, catholic church: “For there can be only one blessed band of all the 
chosen ones—whence it is said I have one dove” (50.6; Song 6:8).44 “Black but 
beautiful” (50.5; Song 1:4) through God’s grace, the beloved band has become 
the chosen bride, wooed by Christ through many prophets. When the bride 
finally cries out, in the words of Song 11, “Let him kiss me with the kiss of his 
mouth,” she is asking, Aelred explains, “for the union of divinity and humanity, 
like the pressing together of lips” (50.23). 

This climatic moment in the love story marks, as it were, a turning point in 
world and salvation history: “Therefore, Jesus was invited to the wedding. And 
not only Jesus, but Ais disciples also” (50.24; John 2:2), and Mary, the mother of 
Jesus. In Aelred’s skillful retelling, the advent of Jesus as wedding guest marks 
an allegorical transformation of the story, in which Christ himself becomes the 
bridegroom and Mary the “woman” (John 2:4) who is the new Eve at the side of 
her son, the new Adam (1 Cor. 15:45), and thus the figure of Christ’s bride, the 
one church of two Testaments. 


44 Shuve, Fashioning of Identity, 35-36, 46. 
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Sermon 110, in contrast to Sermon 50, contains a single citation of Canticles. 
Interpreting the gifts of the Magi (Matt. 2:11) to the Christ Child, Aelred explains 
that myrrh symbolizes the mortality given to him with his human nature, while 
the gold (like the frankincense) points to his divinity. Here, as in Sermon 10 for 
Palm Sunday, Aelred fuses together 1 Corinthians 11:3 (“The head of Christ is 
God”) with Song of Songs 5:11: “His head is of finest gold” (110.21). 


6 The Feast of the Presentation of the Lord and Purification of Holy 
Mary (Sermons 5, 32, 51, 101, 102) 


The Gospel reading for the feast of the Presentation (Luke 2:22—40) narrates the 
story of the old prophet Simeon who, led by the Spirit into the Temple at the 
very hour when Mary and Joseph came there to present the infant Jesus to the 
Lord, recognized in him the promised Messiah. Since Simeon was “righteous 
and devout, looking for the consolation of Israel” (Luke 2:25), Aelred identifies 
him with the searching bride of the Song simply by inserting Song 3:1-3 into 
the sermon as an expression of Simeon’s longing (51.13) and then by echoing 
phrases from Song 3 in the story as he retells it (5116-18, 20). Simeon’s “look- 
ing” for the promised Messiah “in his bed,’ “through the streets and squares,’ 
and by questioning the watchmen” (51.17) thus becomes, in Aelred’s rehearsal, 
an enactment of the bride’s longing search (Song 31-3). Simeon’s recognition 
of the child enacts, in turn, the bride’s finding of “him whom [her] soul loves” 
(51.18; Song 3:4). Aelred even recasts the old man’s speech in welcome of death 
(‘Now, Lord, you let your servant go in peace,” Luke 2:29) to make it match the 
bride’s sentiments: “I hold him fast and will not let him go” (51.20; Song 3:4). As 
Aelred explains, old Simeon “wished to be let go from the bonds of the flesh 
in order that with the embrace of the heart he might hold the more tightly to 
our Lord Jesus Christ” (51.20). Through noticing parallels between the lyrical 
narrative of Song 3 and that of Luke 2:22—40, Aelred establishes a typological 
relationship between them and thus establishes the love-story of the Song as 
prophetic also of the lives of his listeners who, like Simeon, long to find Christ 
and never to depart from him. 

Often called Candlemas because of the blessing of candles, the feast in its 
rich symbolism celebrates Christ, in the words of the prophet Simeon, as “a 
light for revelation to the Gentiles and for glory to thy people Israel” (Luke 
2:32). Aelred encourages his listeners in Sermon 101 to greet Christ the Light 
with the light of true faith, holy works, and hope for the prize of promised 
reward. Living in this light, the faithful can “catch the little foxes” (Song 2:15) 
that damage the Lord’s vineyard (101.12), keep careful tower-watch over his 
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garden (101.14), and search out the beloved’s resting place “at midday” (Song 
1:6), that is, in God’s glory (101.16). 

In Sermon 32 for the same feast, Aelred takes his theme from the antiphon 
used in the Office: “Adorn thy marriage chamber, O Sion.’* Not surprisingly, 
therefore, this sermon, which implicitly likens the bridal church to the Temple 
as it opened its gates to the infant Lord, incorporates citations of the Song of 
Songs. Remembering the Gospel passage about the wedding feast at Cana read 
at Epiphany, Aelred explains that that feast precedes the actual union of bride 
and bridegroom in “the hidden chamber,” the king’s “wine-cellar” (32.2; Song 
2:4), which must first be fittingly adorned and cleansed of “any disgrace, any 
stain, or any filthiness” (32.3). In his enumeration of beautifying virtues, Aelred 
describes the virtue of chastity entering the heart's chamber “with its flowers 
and pleasant odors, spreading out all its perfumes of marvelous sweetness, with 
the aromas of myrrh and frankincense” (32.16; Song 3:6). The gift of this virtue 
is Christ’s, for “his love is entirely holy, entirely pure, entirely virtuous” (32.27). 

Developing the theme of purification, Aelred’s Sermon 5 uses the ritual 
offerings of Joseph and Mary in the Temple, “a pair of turtle doves or two young 
pigeons” (Luke 2:24; Lev. 12:8), to inspire his listeners to “look for a sacrifice” 
fitting to their striving for holiness “after the purification of baptism or confes- 
sion” (5.22). He connects the offering of a dove to a loving soul's tears of con- 
trition over her lack of single-heartedness, for “the moaning of the turtle dove” 
signifies “tears which are caused by shame” (5.24). The one who weeps such 
tears resembles a bride who blushes, Aelred explains, citing the bridegroom's 
praise of her in Song 1:9: “Your cheeks are like those of a turtle-dove” (5.24). 

Sermon 102 likewise dwells upon the offering of doves as a symbol of each 
one’s self-offering to God. Aelred organizes his remarks through a list of seven 
natural qualities of the bird: its lack of gall (and thus of bitterness), what it 
eats (seeds) and doesn't eat (worms, carrion), its mournful cooing (instead of 
song), its willingness to nurture the young of other birds, its habit of sitting 
next to streams (iuxta fluenta), and its preferred dwelling in rock clefts (102.7). 
The latter two qualities, analyzed by Aelred in some detail, draw comparison 
(102.12, 14) to the bride of the Song, whose “eyes are like doves above rivers of 
water” (Song 5:12)—she whom the bridegroom calls his “dove in the clefts of 
the rock” (Song 2:14). The rock, of course, is Christ, and the clefts, his wounds 
(102.14; 1 Cor. 10:4). 


45 Hesbert 31293; 4:6051. 
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7 The Annunciation of the Lord (Sermons 9, 57, 59, 60, 118, 19) 


Sermon g for the feast of the Annunciation proceeds typologically, comparing 
Joseph, the favored son of Jacob, to Jesus, God’s beloved Son, on the one hand; 
and Rachel and Rebecca, Jacob’s beautiful but long sterile wife and his mother, 
respectively, to the Virgin Mary, on the other. These passionate, interlocked 
pairings—of mother and son, of father and son, of husband and wife, of divine 
and human lovers—inspire Aelred to incorporate many verses from the Song 
(Song 1:2, 1:10, 7:6) into his sermon in praise of the beauty of the biblical pro- 
tagonists. In this context, Joseph’s donning of the marvelous tunic (Gen. 37:3), 
which is later stripped from him and stained with blood (Gen. 37:23, 31-32), 
figures the Son’s assumption of a mortal human nature. 

Sermon 60 replicates paragraphs 15-25 of Sermon 9, with its citations of 
Canticles.4® Here Aelred compares the wooing of Rebecca on behalf of Isaac 
by Abraham's servant to the angel’s wooing of Mary for Christ at the Father’s 
behest. Just as the servant “put golden earrings and bracelets on Rebecca,’ God 
adorned his bride, the virgin Mary, with the “golden pendants” of the angel’s 
greeting, heard in her ears to prophecy the birth of Christ, soon to adorn her 
arms as a baby held in a mother’s embrace (60.15; Song 1:10). “How heavenly is 
this wedding,’ Aelred exclaims, “in which God is the bridegroom, a Virgin the 
bride, the bridegroom’s messenger an angel” (60.13). He celebrates the “coming 
of the King” to Mary at the moment of the Incarnation, when “the king reclined 
on his couch” (60.13; Song 1:11). If the scriptures praise the fairness of Rebecca 
(Gen. 24:6) and the “beautiful face” of Rachel (Gen. 29:17), then how fitting 
must it be, Aelred declares, to say to Mary, “You are beautiful ... and fair, most 
chaste in your delights” (60.18; Song 7:6). 

Aelred in Sermon 57 focuses on Christ himself as the incarnate Word, con- 
ceived at the hour of the Annunciation in Mary’s womb: “You are beautiful, my 
beloved, and fair; our bed is all flowers” (57.21; Song 1:15). Divine and human, 
Christ in his humanity shadows forth the glory of the invisible God, so that 
his humanity, God’s shadow, is (in the words of Solomon’s bride) “the shade of 
him whom I had longed for” (57.22; Song 2:3). Crowned with “the diadem with 
which his mother ... crowned him” (Song 3:11), Christ will suffer humanly the 
crowning with thorns and death on the cross (57.18), but he will also “feed,” 
“eat,” and “rest,” like the bridegroom of Song 1:6, tasting by experience both the 
goodness of human nature as it was created and the evil of the fallen human 
condition. Why did God Incarnate embrace this twofold knowledge? Aelred 


46 — See Sermon 9.15, 9.21, 9.22, 9.25. 
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answers: “that we may learn by experience to distinguish between the good of 
heaven and the evil of the world” (57.25). 

Since the feast of the Annunciation, observed on 25 March, regularly falls 
within the weeks of Lent, Aelred uses a Lenten antiphon inspired by Song 4:6 
(Hesbert 3:3160) to imagine the ethopoeia of the Divine Word, who wills his 
own Incarnation, saying, “I will betake myself to the mountain of myrrh and to 
the hills of Lebanon, and [there] I will speak to my beloved” (119.3). Accepting 
human weakness, weariness, and thirst, the Word reveals himself to his bride, 
as Jesus once spoke to the Samaritan woman at the well (119.5; John 41—42). 
The “mountain of myrrh,’ Aelred explains, is in “our land,’ our human condi- 
tion, which flows with “milk and honey” (Deut. 31:20) since the bridegroom 
finds “honey and milk under the tongue” (Song 4:11), that is, within the womb 
of Mary (119.7). Going “to the mountain of myrrh” (Song 4:6), the divine bride- 
groom assumes flesh in the Virgin and from the Virgin (119.9), accepting in 
advance the suffering he will undergo in his human nature. Going “to the hills 
of Lebanon” (Hesbert 3:3160; cf. Song 4:6), the Incarnate Word joins all the 
elect, “leaping on the mountains, bounding over the hills” (Song 2:8), distributing 
graces to his chosen ones (119.13—-16). 

In Sermon 118, Aelred highlights the place of the Incarnation in Nazareth 
(Luke 1:26), a place-name interpreted to mean “flower,” and in the Virgin’s 
womb, fragrant with virtues (118.19). Aelred identifies this place of the 
Incarnation with the “bed” (lectulus) of Song 1:5: “Our bed is [strewn] with 
flowers” (118.19; Song 1:15). Planted in the human nature he has assumed as in 
a flowerbed, Jesus Christ is “a flower of the field, a lily of the valley” (Song 2:1). 

Approaching the topic of the Incarnation from the perspective of Mary 
in Sermon 59, Aelred contrasts Mary’s obedience to God at the hour of the 
Annunciation (Luke 1:26-38) with Eve’s disobedience (Gen. 3:1-7); Aelred 
likens Eve’s plight to that of the bride in the Song of Songs who is “beautiful 
among women” but who, lacking in self-knowledge, wanders off the shepherd’s 
path (59.7; Song 1:7). “Eve did not understand,’ Aelred explains, “and therefore 
she went out and fed the goats,” indulging her curiosity (59.7; Song 1:7) and 
opening herself to temptation, whereas Mary, “blessed among all women” 
(59.31; Luke 1:42), nourished by the scriptures, understood and accepted her 
divine calling in the angel’s message. 


8 Palm Sunday (Sermons 10, 35) 


As described above, Aelred used the narrative of Jesus's triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem, with citation of the Song, at least twice in sermons for the first 
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Sunday of Advent. His Sermon 10 for Palm Sunday contains a single echo of 
the Song in a different allegorical context. Illustrating the difference between 
the crowd of people crying out “Hosanna to the Son of David” and the murder- 
ous crowd crying out “Crucify him, crucify him,” Aelred turns to the parting of 
waters in the Jordan River at the crossing over of the ark of the Lord (10.6; Josh. 
314-16). The ark symbolizes Jesus Christ himself, Aelred teaches, while the 
contents of the ark—Aaron’s rod, the tablets of the Covenant, and the manna 
kept in a golden jar—refer to Christological mysteries: his eternal priesthood 
(Aaron’s rod), his perfect knowledge and teaching (the tablets), and his eucha- 
ristic presence (the manna). Interpreting the golden jar within the ark as repre- 
senting Christ’s divinity, Aelred fuses together 1 Corinthians 11:3 (“The head of 
Christ is God”) with Song of Songs 5:11: “His head is of finest gold” (10.8). 

Sermon 35 also employs a single echo of the Song to adorn a typological 
interpretation of Jesus’s triumphant entry into Jerusalem. Likening the Lord 
in his victory over Satan to Samson’s prowess over the Philistines, Aelred con- 
siders how the Lord (unlike Samson, whose locks were shorn by Delilah, Judg. 
16:4-31) has been “wounded” by love for his people (35.15; Song 35.15) without 
losing the “hair” of his spiritual strength. Indeed, Jesus, the perfect Nazarite, 
has come in search of a strong “wife,” whose virtue makes her a fitting spouse 
for himself. The Nazarite who is a “perfect soul,” who has triumphed over car- 
nality and broken its chains (as Samson broke his), merits receiving the bride- 
groom’s praise: “Your head is like Mt. Carmel, the hair of your head like the purple 
garment of a king, secured by pins. You have wounded my heart, my sister spouse, 
by one hair on your neck” (35.8; Song 7:5). This same breaking-of-chains Aelred 
finally associates with the loosening of the cords that tethered the ass (Mark 
11:5) upon which Jesus rode to Jerusalem. 


9 Easter (Sermons 12, 121) 


In Sermon 12 Aelred interprets the feast of Easter through its foreshadow- 
ing in the Jewish feast of unleavened bread, which he distinguishes from the 
conjoined Pasch of the lamb’s sacrifice (12.1). “Our Lord Jesus Christ is bread,” 
Aelred observes (12.12). Prior to his passion and death, the preacher explains, 
Jesus’s flesh was leavened for our sake, capable of suffering, of feeling hun- 
ger and thirst, of bearing the weight of our sins. His works of mercy were 
“oil poured out” (12.16; Song 1:2). Through his death, Jesus “rid himself of the 
leavening which he had taken upon himself for our sake,” teaching us “to rid 
ourselves of the leavening which corrupts us” (12.27). Rising from the dead 
‘immortal, impassible, and incorruptible” (12.26), Christ's glorified body takes 
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the appearance of the unleavened bread of the Eucharist. Conformed to Christ 
at Baptism, “as flour ... mixed with water,” Christians, relying on Christ’s mercy, 
must imitate his dying in the hope of rising with him “here in soul and on the 
day of judgement in both body and soul” (12.31-32). 

Like Sermon 12, Sermon 121 draws its theme from Exodus 12, where the 
Israelites are instructed to eat the lamb with girded loins, sandals on their 
feet, and a staff in hand (Exod.12:11). Aelred identifies the slain lamb as a fore- 
shadowing of Christ, the Lamb of God, and interprets the instructions given 
to the Israelites as pertaining to the celebration of the Eucharist at Easter. The 
sandaled feet are those of the saints and ascetics, who have washed their feet 
(signifying the flesh) clean from the stain of sin and vice through Lenten disci- 
pline, and who are now ready to wear sandals as a symbol of their missionary 
calling away from worldly enslavements. Exodus 12 does not refer explicitly to 
the washing of feet before the donning of sandals. Aelred inserts that cleansing 
action as a reminder to his listeners of Christ’s foot-washing at the Passover 
meal (John 13:3-11) and of their own Baptism, renewed at Easter. Significantly, 
he echoes in this context the bride’s words in Song of Songs 5:3: “I had bathed 
my feet, how could I soil them?” (121.25). 


10 Ascension (Sermons 124, 125) 


Emphasizing that Jesus ascended to heaven, whence he had first descended, 
Sermon 125 numbers his ascension among the leaps of the lover, “leaping upon 
the mountains, bounding over the hills” (Song 2:8). It fuses this verse from Song 
of Songs with Psalm 18:6, where the Lord is compared to a “bridegroom leav- 
ing his chamber” and to a “strong man” or “giant” (gigas) running his course. 
Echoing Ephesians 4:8, Sermon 124 similarly celebrates Christ’s ascent “on 
high” as the triumphal return of a battle leader, enriched with the trophies of 
his victories—he who has given, and who continues to give, ministerial gifts to 
the members of his body, the church. Because the church in the diversity of her 
members is united in him, she is his “one dove” (124.31; Song 6:8), but also his 
“one tunic” (124.31), the seamless, multi-colored tunic of Joseph (124.32; Gen. 
37:3; John 19:23-24), destined to share with him his glory. 


u Pentecost (Sermons 67, 68, 128) 


Sermon 67 contains only a single verse of the Song of Songs, which Aelred 
quotes at its conclusion to end the relatively long sermon on a rhetorical high 
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point. Celebrating the church’s marvelous “conceiving” of the Holy Spirit at 
Pentecost in sound, fire, and tongues—a “conceiving” to be compared with 
that of Christ himself in Mary’s womb (67.31-33)—Aelred concentrates on 
the meaning of the feast for the individual soul in the process of its transfor- 
mation.” Fiery with charity in its perfection, that soul is an awesome thing, 
best “depicted by that heavenly song: Who is this that comes forth like the break- 
ing dawn, beautiful as the moon, resplendent as the sun, terrible as a battle line 
drawn up in full array?” (67.33; Song 6:9). 

In Sermon 68, Aelred invokes Psalm 132:2, comparing the outpouring of the 

Holy Spirit at Pentecost to the ointment poured upon the head of Aaron (sym- 
bolizing Christ, the church’s Head), running down his beard (symbolizing the 
apostles at Christ’s mouth), and moistening the collar of his garment (symbol- 
izing the faithful as Christ's body). Empowered to proclaim the name of Christ, 
the faithful acclaim in the words of Song 1:2, “Your name is an ointment poured 
out” (68.10; Song 1:2 variant). Later, Aelred employs a high density of Song cita- 
tions to describe the shifting circumstances of the church at the end of the 
Roman persecution: “Winter has passed, the rain has ceased and departed, the 
flowers have appeared, and the blooming vineyards have given forth their fra- 
grance” (68.19; Song 2:1-13). In this spiritual springtime, the church witnesses 
an abundant increase in members: “the flock, dressed in white, had come up 
from the saving bath” (68.19; Song 6:5), but also from heretical assault upon the 
church’s faith and unity, prompting the petition: “O catch for us the little foxes 
that destroy the vineyards, for our vineyard has bloomed” (68.19; Song 2:15). 

Sermon 128 links the sound of the mighty wind heard at Pentecost (Acts 2:2) 
to Jesus’s comparison of the coming of the Spirit to the blowing of a wind: “The 
wind blows where it wills, and you hear the sound of it, but you do not know 
whence it comes or whither it goes” (John 3:8). Personalizing the Pentecostal 
experience, Aelred tells his monks that they may know that the Spirit has come 
to them whenever he inspires their love for virtue, their hatred of vice; and 
teaches them what to do and what to avoid. The Spirit blows upon us, Aelred 
instructs, whenever “he draws us after himself, so that we run in the fragrance 
of his ointments, extinguishing in us carnal and earthly desires, enkindling spir- 
itual joys in our soul” (128.14; Song 1:3; 4:10). This evocation of the Song recalls, 
of course, the chrism used in sacramental anointing at Baptism, Confirmation, 
and Orders. 


47 See Aelred of Rievaulx, The Liturgical Sermons [vol. 3]: The Durham and Lincoln Collections, 
242 (see n. 4). 
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12 The Assumption of Holy Mary (Sermons 20, 45, 73, 74) 153, 154, 156, 
157, 167, 168, 169) 


As the oldest of the major Marian feasts to be directly associated with Canticles 
in the liturgy, the Assumption not surprisingly inspires Aelred to the most fre- 
quent citation of the Song of Songs. In this density of citation, Aelred shares 
in the powerful stream of liturgical practice that moved his Carolingian prede- 
cessor, Paschasius Radbertus (785-865), and that led his 12th-century contem- 
poraries Honorius Augustodunensis (1081-151), Rupert of Deutz (1075-129), 
and, later, Alain de Lille (1128-1202) to interpret the Song, verse by verse, with 
reference to the Virgin Mary.*8 

Six of the seven Assumption sermons from the Reading Abbey collection— 
Sermons 153, 154, 156, 167, 168, and 169— quote from a wide range of verses but 
concentrate on a single verse from the Song, which Aelred employs as a theme 
or refrain. Sermon 153 repeats Song 2:10 twelve times in the course of the ser- 
mon. Sermon 154 echoes Song 8:5 ten times. Sermon 156 resembles Sermon 20 
in theme, reciting Song 3:1 eight times. Sermon 167 focuses on Song 4:7, quoted 
seven times. Sermon 168 highlights a cluster of verses, Song 2:1-13, with a total 
of eighteen echoes of verses from that set. Sermon 169 takes Song 1:6, repeated 
eight times, as its refrain. Varying his choice of Song citations, Aelred can cele- 
brate Mary’s Assumption and narrate its event under different aspects. 

In Sermon 153 the bride repeatedly hears the bridegroom's call: “Arise, make 
haste, my dove, my beautiful one, and come” (Song 2:10). Aelred takes his cue from 
the Introit of the Mass, coupling the bridegroom’s call with that of Ephesians 
5:14: “Awake, O sleeper, and arise from the dead” (153.6). Congratulating Mary, 
the humble handmaid whom God has exalted above all creatures, Aelred 
names Mary the “dove in the clefts of the rock” (Song 2:14) because of her close- 
ness to Christ, the Rock (153.9; 1 Cor. 10:4), with whom she finds her heavenly 
home. Hers is the greatest of vocations, culminating in her summons to come, 
body and soul, to heaven. 

Sermon 154 also envisions Mary’s bodily Assumption but uses the repeated 
question in the third person: “Who is that coming up from the wilderness?” (Song 
8:5). Describing this world as a place of sorrow and labor for Mary, Aelred 


48  Paschasius’s influential, epistolary treatise, Cogitis Me, has been called the first Marian 
treatise of the Middle Ages. Addressed to an audience of nuns, it explains the feast of 
Mary’s Assumption using verses from the Song of Songs. See Rachel Fulton, “‘Quae est 
ista quae ascendit sicut aurora consurgens?’ The Song of Songs as the Historia for the 
Office of the Assumption,” Mediaeval Studies 60 (1998), 55-122. See also Hannah W. Matis, 
The Song of Songs in the Early Middle Ages (Leiden: 2019), 176-213. 
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contrasts her sweet ascent to heavenly joy (like that of the beggar Lazarus) 
with the downfall of the rich man (154.5; Luke 16:19-31); the sweet fragrance 
of the bride (Song 8:5, deliciis affluens) with the stench of burning sulphur 
afflicting the damned (Rev. 20:19). Arising from the desert as she leans upon 
her beloved (Song 8:5, nixa super dilectum suum), Mary sets an example for us, 
Aelred urges, to cling to Christ as she did (154.15). To that end, Aelred praises 
the bridegroom with the words of the bride in Song 5:10: “My beloved is radiant 
and ruddy, distinguished among ten thousand.” 

In Sermon 169, Mary herself takes the lead, pleading in the words of the 
bride: “Tell me, you whom my soul loves, where you pasture, where you rest at 
midday” (Song 1:5). Using the question as a refrain, repeated in paragraphs 3, 
9, 10, and 12, Aelred rephrases it, using Psalm 25:8, “Show me ‘the place where 
your glory dwells.” In the end, the place of the bridegroom’s rest is the bosom 
of the Father—a rest “at midday” in the fullness of the Trinity. Through her 
Assumption, the bridegroom has shown Mary this place. 

Like the longing question of Sermon 169, that of Sermon 156 narrates the 
bride’s seeking to find her beloved in three different places: on her bed, in 
the streets, and at the place of their reunion (Song 3:1-4). In its description of 
her threefold quest, Sermon 156 is a doublet of Sermon 20.5-7, 22-35, which 
employs these same verses from Song 3 to narrate Mary’s search for her son 
during the period between his Ascension and her Assumption, when she 
yearned to be reunited with him in body and soul. In Sermon 20, as in Sermon 
156, this seeking in memory and ecstatic longing is the third of Mary’s passion- 
ate quests for Christ. The first occurred, Aelred instructs, before the Virgin’s 
conception of Jesus in her womb, when she longed in faith for the coming of 
the Promised One in the flesh; the second, during the three days of unspeak- 
able trial between Jesus’s death on Good Friday and his rising at Easter, when 
again her faith, hope, and love were unmatched; the third, after her Son's 
Ascension.*9 

Connecting the third and last of Mary’s quests with the first, Aelred in 
Sermon 20 (from the First Clairvaux Collection) sees in the figure of Abishag, 
the old King David’s virginal concubine (1 Kings 1:1-4), a type of Mary in her 


49  Aelred does not adduce in this sermon the period of Mary’s and Joseph's anxious search 
for the 12-year-old Jesus narrated in Luke 2:41-51, but he elaborates upon that quest in 
his treatise On Jesus at the Age of Twelve, where he similarly places upon Mary’s lips the 
words of the bride in Song 3:4, “I have found him whom my soul loves, I held him and will 
not let him go.” See Mary Dzon, The Quest for the Christ Child in the Later Middle Ages 
(Philadelphia: 2017), 47. 
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extraordinary decision to remain a virgin even in her espousal to Joseph.5° 
Yearning for his Incarnation, Mary sought for her beloved “on [her] bed” (Song 
31), but hers was a “bed covered with flowers” (Song 1:15), Aelred explains, 
because her heart was strewn with “the flowers of all the virtues,” her conscience 
at rest (20.8). Whereas in Sermon 74 (discussed below) Queen Bathsheba is 
foregrounded as type (and antitype) of Mary in her beauty and queenship at 
Christ’s side, in Sermons 20 and 156 Abishag comes to the fore (20.11). As David 
himself looked for Christ, whom he foresaw in prophecy, Abishag herself is 
understood to participate in the scripture’s prophecy of the virgin-born Savior. 
As scripture witnesses, “Abishag ... was a virgin before the king’s embrace, 
during the king’s embrace, and a virgin after the king’s embrace” (20.25; 1 Kings 
11-4). Like David’s servants searching for the elect maiden, the Shunamite 
Abishag, Aelred interprets, “Holy Gabriel sought [Mary], found her, knew her, 
greeted her, and invited her into the embrace of the true David,” Jesus (20.21). 
Sermons 157 and 167 both take as their theme the beauty of Mary. Echoing 
the responsory Vidi speciosam sicut columbam ascendentem desuper riuos aqua- 
rorum (Hesbert 4:7878), Aelred in Sermon 157 praises the Virgin as beautiful in 
body, beautiful in soul (157.4-5). Every member of her soul is without defect, 
strong in virtue (157.10). Dove-like, she is completely free from bitterness, 
wrath, and envy (157.13). Her true homeland is where her beloved is, a paradise 
filled with flowers, fragrant with his scent. Similarly, Sermon 167 appropriates 
the Bridegroom’s praise of Mary as “wholly beautiful” (tota pulchra; Song 4:7) 
and couples her beauty per gratiam (through grace) with that of Christ, who 
is totus pulcher (wholly beautiful) per naturam (by nature) (167.5-6). Giving a 
Trinitarian interpretation to Song 4:10-u, Aelred names Christ the Word-like- 
honeycomb (favus) distilled by the Father’s lips, the honey (mel) incarnate 
under the Virgin’s tongue, fragrant with the Spirit’s anointing (167.8—10). 
Sermon 168 draws its inspiration from the change of seasons from winter to 
spring described in Song 2:1-13. The “winter” of death has passed with Christ’s 
resurrection, which brings newness of life, the budding of “flowers,” the scent of 
“blooming vineyards,” and the sound of birdsong. Aelred connects the flowers 
with the virtues symbolized by the tree of life in Genesis 2:10 and in Psalm 1:3 
(168.10-12), the blooming vines with the wine cellar of love (168.13; Song 2:4), 
and the “voice of the turtledove” (Song. 2:12) with longing. As Aelred explains, in 
this world we remain in exile from the heavenly land that is our true homeland. 
The mourning cry of the dove is the song of Sion, which cannot be sung in a 


50  Aelred discusses Abishag as a virginal bride of King David and thus, as a type of the Virgin 
Mary in Sermon 156.9-20. 
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foreign land, “by the streams of Babylon” (Psalm 1361, 4). As Aelred explains in 
Sermon 157.12—-16, the dove does not sing, but moans. A dove unlike any other 
in her relationship to her son, Mary mourns her separation from Jesus until the 
day of her Assumption. 

The relative simplicity of these meditative sermons contrasts with the 
complexity of the remaining sermons for the Assumption. Sermon 45 (from 
the Second Clairvaux Collection) echoes five verses from the Song (Song 2:12, 
3:4, 4:7, 6:8, 6:9) in eight different paragraphs. In twelve of its eighteen para- 
graphs, Sermon 73 (from the Durham Collection) echoes a total of thirteen 
verses drawn from six different chapters of the Song. Concentrating its cita- 
tions within five paragraphs, Sermon 74 echoes eleven different verses of the 
Song drawn from five of its chapters. 

Sermon 45 is the most doctrinal of the four Assumption sermons discussed 
here. Aelred points to Mary’s divine maternity (45.1-2); to her virginal concep- 
tion of Jesus (45.18); to her perpetual virginity (45.38); to her intercessory role 
as “mediator” between us and Christ, who is the “mediator between the Father 
and us” (45.3, 8, 42-43); to her co-redeeming work as “mother” (John 19:27) and 
rescuer of sinners (45.3, 41); to her unsurpassed closeness to Jesus in body and 
soul (45.5-8); to her sanctification “from every vice and every corruption of 
sin” (45.11); to her right as Christ’s sinless mother to a special share in Christ’s 
bodily resurrection (45.12-13); to her model character for married women 
(45-17), widows (45.20—22), and virgins (45.25—-29); to her queenship over the 
angels (45.30—34); and to her archetypal character for the church as a whole in 
its glory (45.35-38). 

In this eloquent sermon, Aelred imagines Mary’s joy at the hour of her 
Assumption, body and soul, into heaven, placing upon Mary’s lips the exultant 
cry of the bride at the end of her search for her beloved, “I have found him 
whom my soul loves, I held him and will not let him go” (45.9; Song 3:4). The quo- 
tation comes after Aelred has spent three paragraphs describing Mary’s sorrow 
at being separated from her Son after his Ascension into heaven. During this 
period of Mary’s widowhood, Aelred observes, “the voice of the turtledove was 
heard in our land” (45.21; Song 2:12), because Mary and the disciples “sorrowed 
and cried and imitated the turtledove’ in its mournful song (45.21). As a kind of 
refrain, Aelred repeats three times an echo of the Song in the Office, using it to 
link the angelic vision of Mary’s Assumption to that of the apostles beholding 
Jesus’s Ascension: “What is that one who goes forth like the sun, and so forth” 
(45.13, 14, 34; Song 6:9). The climactic vision of Mary as archetype of the church 
in her glory is studded with praise of her spotless beauty, quoting Song 4:7 
(“You are all beautiful, my beloved”) and recording the praise of “the daughters 
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of Sion” (Song 6:8), who “saw her and called her beautiful” (45.36), even as “the 
queens praised her” (45.39).°! 

In Sermon 73 Aelred takes his thematic cue from the psalm antiphon for the 
feast (first vespers), which partly quotes, partly paraphrases Song 6:9 and Song 
4:7: “Most prudent Virgin, where are you going, glowing brightly as the dawn? 
Daughter of Zion, you are wholly fair and sweet, beautiful as the moon, chosen 
as the sun.”°? He singles Mary out for unique praise among women, even as the 
bride of Canticles excels in her fairness “sixty queens and eighty concubines, 
and ... young women without number” (73.4; Song 6:7). Aelred invites his listen- 
ers to imagine Mary rising up in joy and glory, passing through the company 
of holy married women (for Mary too was married) and widows (in whose lot 
Mary also shared), all of whom ask her, “Most prudent virgin, where are you 
going?” Bereft of Jesus’s physical presence after the Ascension, Mary yearned 
for her Son, while the remembered sound of his voice (73.9; Song 5:6, 2:8) and 
the sight of his beautiful face (Song 2:14) led her to look constantly for him 
(Song 5:6). As Aelred explains, “Between the time of her son’s ascension and 
her own assumption, she surely looked for him and did not find him; she called 
him and he did not answer her to fulfill her desire” (73.10; Song 5:6). In her quest, 
as Aelred narrates it, the angels are the city guards of Song 5:7, who “wound” her 
with their words, which summon her to a higher love (73.11). Journeying into 
heaven, into the king’s bedroom (73.13; Song 1:13), the Virgin is accompanied to 
the entrance by the “young women,’ the virgins of Song 1:2. These maidens then 
take up the chorus, praising Mary’s beauty as “like the dawn in the brightness 
of faith, in the light of chastity” (73.14; Song 6:9), moon-like in its perdurance 
through earthly trials and labors; sun-like in “the light of her intention” (73.16); 
“terrible like an army” to the enemy of “wisely ordered virtues” (73.17; Song 6:9). 

Awork of art in its interlacing of the legendary history of Mary’s Assumption 
with the lyrical history of the lovers in the Song, Sermon 73 pales in compar- 
ison to the highly wrought artwork of Sermon 74, the longest of Aelred’s ser- 
mons (81 paragraphs and almost 30 print-pages in length). Studied elsewhere 
by Pezzini and by Astell, this Assumption sermon takes as its theme an unex- 
pected verse, 1 Samuel 7:1, about “the men of Kiriath-jearim” carrying the ark 
into “the house of Abinadab.”>? Only at the very end of the sermon does Aelred 


51 Hesbert 4:7455. 

52 Rothenberg, The Flower of Paradise, 31; René-Jean Hesbert, Antiphonale Missarum 
Sextuplex (Brussels and Paris: 1935), 3.5454; http://cantusindex.org/id/005454. Accessed 
19 August 2019. 

53 Pezzini, “A Radiant Dew” (see n. 36), 60-62; Astell, “Introduction to the Durham and 
Lincoln Collections,” xvii—xix. 
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explicitly draw a comparison between Mary’s body, uplifted by angels, and 
the Lord's ark, taken up by “the men of Kiriath-jearim.’ The sermon opens, 
however, with explicit mention of the Marian feast in the second paragraph, 
which is crammed full of quoted verses from the Song of Songs. Like a bou- 
quet, these verses honor Mary as the “lily among thorns” and the “rose planted 
above streams of water,” whose beloved “feeds among lilies,’ and sustains her 
with flowers, surrounds her with apples, and supports her as she goes up from 
the desert” (74.2; Song 2:2, 2:16, 8:5). Greater than saints Mary Magdalene, Peter, 
and Paul, Mary “came to this world as the breaking dawn, beautiful like the 
moon, chosen like the sun” (Song 6:9), Aelred says, because “from [her] sprang 
the true light that shines on every person coming into this world” (74.6; John 1:9). 
Aelred’s sampling of Marian praises includes three more verses from the Song 
in paragraph eight. These citations, which name Mary as the singular “dove” 
(Song 6:8) and “completely beautiful’ friend (Song 4:7), “lovely like Jerusalem” 
(Song 6:3), tumble upon one another without being explicated by Aelred, who 
then abruptly turns to what is his “main subject” for the day, namely, the nar- 
rated transport of the ark (74.9). 

The seemingly abrupt change of subject is, of course, a rhetorical ploy, invit- 
ing a deeper discovery of allegorical correspondences between Mary and the 
ark, which eventually came to be housed in the Temple built by King Solomon, 
and between Mary and King David’s historical queen, Bathsheba, called the 
“wife of Uriah” in Matthew 1:6. The latter correspondence is the sermon’s 
great surprise. In the involved edifice of the sermon, which comprises seven 
sub-units by Pezzini’s count, Aelred uses the contest between Solomon and 
his adversaries—Adonijah, Abiathar, and Joab—who oppose his succession 
to the throne of David, to establish at the very heart of the sermon (74.19- 
31) a contrastive typological relationship between Solomon’s mother, Queen 
Bathsheba, and Mary, the mother of the true Solomon, Christ. 

Aelred thus renews his initial praise of Mary both at the center of the ser- 
mon and at its conclusion. At the center of the sermon, Aelred depicts Mary as 
the queen standing at the king's right hand, arrayed in gold, clothed with variety 
(7419-21; Psalm 44:10). In this dramatic context, he returns to the floral images 
from Song 2:1 cited at the sermon’s start, but he adds an interpretation of the 
flowers: “Roses and lilies represent the various ornaments of the virtues. From 
these ornaments the holy mother of God became beautiful and sweet in her 
charms” (74.22; Song 2:1). Her virginal womb, “like a mound of wheat surrounded 
by lilies,” became the place from which Christ, “the flower of the field and the lily 
of the valley,’ blossomed (74.22; Song 7:2, 2:1). 

At the end of the sermon the events of the Ascension of the Lord and the 
Assumption of the Virgin are linked through Aelred’s application of Acts 1:11 
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(“Men of Galilee, why are you standing and looking at the sky?”) to the apostles 
who were present at both events and, by extension, to monks, who are called to 
asceticism (“standing”) and to contemplation (“looking at the sky”). Pondering 
the mysteries of the faith, such men not only behold Jesus and Mary, they also 
become like Mary, relying on the bridegroom’s support: “They place the bride- 
groom's left hand under their head, and his right arm embraces them” (74.74; 
Song 2:6). 


13 Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary (Sermons 23, 75, 159, 162, 
164, 166) 


Sermons 166 and 159 meditate upon the Virgin Mary from the perspective of 
the genealogy of Jesus, often represented in visual art as a Jesse Tree. Through 
Mary, espoused to Joseph “of the house of David” (Luke 1:27), the rod of Jesse 
bloomed again, as had been foretold (Isa. 11:1). Punning on the Latin words 
for “rod” (virga) and “virgin” (virgo), Aelred in both sermons presents Mary as 
a branch or stem blooming with Christ, the “flower of the field, the lily of the 
valley” (166.1, 159.1; Song 2:1). As a “lily among thorns” (159.2; Song 2:2), the vir- 
gin mother resembles the sinless Son she bears. The birth of Mary, ever vir- 
gin, wondrously announces the nearness of Christ's own birth, even as King 
Solomon's approach in his “litter” is seen from a distance, appearing to onlook- 
ers “like a column (virgula) of smoke” (166.3; Song 3:6). Aelred invites his listen- 
ers as “daughters of Sion” to “go out” to contemplate this mystery (166.8; Song 
311). Mary has “crowned” her Son, the king of kings, “on the day of his wed- 
ding” (Song 3:11)—that is, on the day of his Incarnation in her womb—with 
the four jewels of human affects: love, joy, fear, and sadness, even as the Father 
has crowned him with a crown of glory, after his people had crowned him with 
a crown of thorns (166.11). 

Sermon 23 honors Mary piously on her birthday as “the mother of Our Lord 
... [and] truly our mother” (23.6). Aelred soon seizes upon the image of moth- 
er’s milk, starting with a reflection on the “bread” of the Eucharist in relation 
to the “milk” with which Mary fed Jesus: “Reflect now on the Son of God on 
the Virgin’s lap, in the Virgin's arms, at the Virgin’s breast. All this is milk; suck 
it in” (23.9). As Mary’s children in Christ, and as servants at the command of 
Jesus and Mary, we owe her, our Lady, who is also “our sister” (23.13), fitting 
praise. Having rhetorically established this web of familial relationships bind- 
ing his listeners to Christ, to Mary, and to one another within the communion 
of saints, Aelred returns to the image of milk, an image found also in Song of 
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Songs 4:11: “Your lips are a dripping honeycomb, honey and milk are under your 
tongue, and the fragrance of your robes is like the smell of incense” (23.16). 

Aelred employs a tripartite division of the verse, linking each clause to a 
different aspect of Mary’s life inspiring our imitation: “good thoughts, holy 
words, and upright deeds” (23.16). Via metonymy, as Aelred explains, “lips” can 
substitute for “words,” so that “Your lips are a dripping honeycomb” (Song 4:11) 
can be translated, “your words are sweet by reason of an abundance of inte- 
rior sweetness” (23.17). Aelred discovers the source of this expressive sweet- 
ness in the “honey and milk ... under the tongue” (Song 4:1). Taking “honey” 
as an image of “holiness’”—because it is distilled from the “flowers” of virtues 
(23.19)—Aelred understands “milk” as a sign of “motherly charity” and “com- 
passion,” because milk “nourishes little ones and causes a mother to bend 
over her infant” (23.20). Further, because “things under the tongue have not 
yet come on to the tongue,” Aelred reasons, “under your tongue” can be trans- 
lated “in your thoughts” (23.20). Finally, Aelred tackles the third clause: “The 
fragrance of your robes is like the smell of incense” (Song 4:11). Taking “robes” to 
signify the “good works” that cover our sins (1 Peter 4:8) and adorn us in the 
sight of God, Aelred notes that “incense” is not only sweet-smelling but also “a 
divine sacrifice” (23.21). “Mary’s robes are compared to incense therefore,’ he 
explains, “because they both pleased God and offered human beings the odor 
of a good reputation” (23.21). 

Sermon 75 for Mary’s Nativity takes as its theme a passage from 1 Kings 
1018-20 that describes in ornate detail the remarkable ivory throne that King 
Solomon built for himself. Seeing Christ as the true Solomon, the Prince of 
Peace, Aelred depicts Mary as the artwork of the divine craftsman, who has 
shaped her to be the throne or seat of eternal Wisdom (sedes Sapientiae) and 
“Solomon’s couch” (75.23; Song 3:7). Echoes of the Song of Songs abound in 
this sermon, artful in its praise of the divine Artisan and his masterpiece, Mary. 
The two hands supporting the seat of the throne are, Aelred surmises, the right 
and left hands of the bridegroom (Song 2:6, 8:3), which supported the Virgin 
Mary: “Truly, Lord Jesus, she could not have done anything without you, she 
who carried you in her very womb” (75.14). Hailing Mary not only as a maternal 
intercessor, Aelred points to her also as an example to be followed, “because 
we need our Solomon to build his throne in us as well” (75.18). Echoing Song 1:3, 
Aelred calls to his listeners, encouraging each one to “run ... in the scent of her 
ointments” (75.18, 19). Built of ivory, Mary as the throne of Wisdom participates 
through grace in the very life and strength of the elephant, whom Aelred does 
not hesitate to name with the name of the Lord Jesus, strong in battle, who 
“carries and supports the tower that was built with ramparts” (75.20; Song 4:4). 
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In the mix of metaphors, this tower, used in Canticles to describe the bride, 
refers here to the Virgin Mary in her sinless election. 

Sermon 162 also uses the image of the throne of Solomon, the wise king, 
to praise Mary as God’s artwork and predestined mother, the very “seat” of 
Incarnate Wisdom. Remarkably, Aelred associates Mary also with the throne 
of the Most High described in Revelation 4:5, from which proceeds flashes of 
lightning, peals of thunder, and voices. Aelred takes these phenomena as a 
symbol of the tremendous, divine revelations given by the Word to Mary, who 
meditated eagerly, deeply, and faithfully upon the parables, sayings, works, 
and mystical actions of her Son. As the unsurpassed “seat of Wisdom,” Mary 
surpassed in her understanding the apostles, to whom Jesus explained the par- 
ables. Betaking himself to the “mountain of myrrh and the hills of Lebanon” 
(Song 4:6), the Word has drawn Mary, above all, into the “wine cellar” (Song 2:4, 
in cellam vinariam) of spiritual understanding (162.10). 

Sermon 164 converts the idea of Mary’s special understanding and ardent 
pondering of divine mysteries into a praise of her beauty, which is “within” her 
(Psalm 44:14, ab intus), since she “kept” the “words” of her Son “in her heart” 
(Luke 2:51). So great is this beauty, Aelred affirms, that Mary is “beautiful like the 
moon, chosen like the sun” (164.3, Song 6:9). 


14 All Saints (Sermons 26, 76, 77) 


The lectionary for the feast includes the reading of Revelation 7:4: “the number 
of those who were sealed was one hundred forty-four thousand from every 
tribe of the children of Israel.” Two of Aelred’s sermons for All Saints draw 
inspiration from this verse. Aelred’s Sermon 76 for the Feast of All Saints uses 
an elaborate allegory of the twelve tribes of Israel encamped in four directions 
around the tabernacle of the covenant (Num. 2:2) to describe the company 
of the saints during four periods of church history: “calling, trial, consolation, 
and fulfillment” (76.9). Aelred quotes Song 8:6 in describing the courageous 
response of the apostles to follow Christ: “Only a love as strong as death gives 
this courage” (76.12). 

Sermon 77, by contrast, sees the twelve tribes divided into four groups to 
name four contingents of saints by their titles in the liturgical calendar: “the 
apostles, martyrs, confessors, and virgins” (77.9). In this sermon, Aelred’s con- 
sideration of the martyrs moves him to conclude that they must have some- 
how forgotten “everything temporal” in their “awareness only of what is eter- 
nal,” having heard the “voice” of the beloved sounding “in [their] ears” (77.13; 
Song 2:14). In this same sermon, Aelred playfully considers the counting 
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of 144,000 saints as a counting upon the fingers of the left and right hands 
of the bridegroom, who comforts the bride with “both hands,” in keeping 
with Song 2:6: “His left hand is under my head and his right will embrace me” 
(77-4). 

Unlike the two “All Saints” sermons just described, Sermon 26 emphasizes 
the difference between the faithful still en route to heaven, enduring this life’s 
difficult battles, and the faithful in heaven. Recalling the antitheses of the 
Beatitudes (Luke 6:20-26), Aelred declares: “To this life belongs toil, to that life 
rest; to this life belongs temptation, to that life security; to this life poverty, to 
that life wealth; to this life struggle, to that life, consolation; to this life hunger 
and thirst, to that life repletion” (26.10). Aelred then links this large-scale con- 
trast to the paradoxical expression of Song 1:4: “I am black but comely!” (26.13). 
Correcting a too simplistic opposition of time and eternity, this life and the 
next, the present tense verb “I am” in the Song verse affirms that even amidst 
the blackness of this life’s trials, the faithful person is beautiful “in faith, in 
chastity, in purity, and in charity” (26.13). Scorched by “the sun” (Song 1:5) of 
responsibility for others and undergoing a variety of temptations (26.20), the 
faithful Christian may take heart, Aelred instructs, from the example of Saint 
Paul, to whom in his many, narrated trials the words apply: “I am black but 
comely!” (26.21). 

Above all, the words of the bride also apply to the bridegroom, to Jesus, 
whose divine beauty was “black” through human rejection, trials, and temp- 
tations. Since the blackness of the bride reflects her conformity to the bride- 
groom, Aelred takes the second half of the verse, “like the tents of Kedar, like 
the skins of Solomon” (Song 1:4) to refer to the Lord Jesus, who is “in one sense 
Kedar and in another sense Solomon. For Kedar means ‘darkness’ and Solomon 
‘peacemaker’” (26.25). As the abbot teaches, in order to wear the “tents ... of 
Kedar,” the son of God became human and passible (26.37), without ceasing to 
be “the skins of Solomon” that “covered the sanctuary,” simultaneously veiling 
and revealing “the beauty of the heavens” (26.38). To belong to Christ, there- 
fore, is to be able to say with the bride, “J am comely like the skins of Solomon” 
(26.47; Song 1:4). 

Since sermons for the Feast of All Saints can be preached “from” the Song 
of Songs, sermons on the feast days and memorials of individual saints can 
also be similarly preached. An overview of Aelred’s edited sermons shows cita- 
tions from the Song in his sermons for Saints Benedict (Sermons 54, 55, 56, 117, 
146), Peter and Paul (Sermons 16, 18, 71, 139), John the Baptist (Sermons 69, 138), 
Mary Magdalene (Sermon 150), Gregory the Great (Sermon 178), Katherine of 
Alexandria (Sermon 174), and Edward the Confessor (Sermons 171, 172). Next to 
Christ himself, the Saint of saints (cf. Phil. 1:1) and spouse of the Church, Saint 
Mary stands as the special symbol of the bridal church and of the communion 
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of saints. Christ, Mary, and the church herself can be preached “from” the Song 
throughout the liturgical year, as these examples of festal sermons from Aelred 
of Rievaulx demonstrate. Whether or not preachers today follow his example, 
Aelred amply sets the pattern. 


Appendix 1 


A list by short title (Latin incipit) of Song-inspired antiphons used in the Office during 
the Middle Ages for the feasts of the Assumption of Holy Mary (asM, Assumptio 
Sanctae Mariae), the Nativity of Holy Mary (Nsm, Nativitas Sanctae Mariae), the 
Purification (P), the Annunciation to the Virgin (Av), the Feast of All Saints (os, 
Omnium Sanctorum), and/or the Common of Virgins (cv), as numbered by René-Jean 
Hesbert, ed., in Corpus Antiphonalium Offici: 


Adjuro vos filiae Jerusalem, 3:1277 (ASM, NSM, CV) 
Adorna thalamum tuum, 3:1293 (P) 

Anima mea liquefacta est, 3:1418 (ASM, NSM) 
Aquae multae, 3:1470 (ASM, NSM) 

Ave rosa paradisi, 3:1544 (AV, ASM) 

Caput tuum ut Carmelus, 3:1769 (ASM) 

Comedi favum cum melle meo, 3:1856 (ASM, NSM) 
Cujus pulchritudinem sol et luna, 31968 (CV) 
Descendi in hortum nucum, 3:2155 (ASM, NSM) 
Dilecte me, 3:2224 (ASM, NSM) 

Dilectus meus candidus, 3:2227 (NSM) 

Favus distillans labia tua sponsa, 3:2855 (ASM, NSM) 
Fons hortorum, 3:2887 (ASM, NSM) 

Hortus conclusus, 3:3135 (P, NSM) 

Hortus conclusus, 3:3136 (ASM) 

Hortus conclusus, 3:3137 (ASM, NSM) 

Hortus conclusus, 3:3138 (ASM) 

In odore unguentorum tuorum currimus, 3:3261 (P, ASM, NSM, OS) 
Ista est speciosa, 3:3415 (ASM, CV) 

Ista est speciosa, 3:3416 (CV) 

Ista speciosa, 3:3417 (ASM) 

Jam hiems transit, 3:3470 (ASM, CV) 

Nigra sum sed formosa, 3:3878 (ASM, NSM, CV) 
Oculi tui, 3:4110 (ASM, NSM) 

Odor tuus, 3:4112 (ASM, NSM) 

Ornatam in monilibus, 3:4197 (CV) 
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Ostende mihi faciem tuam, 3:4201 (NSM) 

Quae est ista, 3:4425 (ASM) 

Quam pulchra es, 3:4434 (ASM, NSM) 

Quam pulchra es, 3:4435 (ASM) 

Quam pulchra es, 3:4436 (Ad Processionem de Beata) 
Revertere, revertere, Sunamitis, 3:4648 (ASM, CV) 
Sicut lilium inter spinas, 3:4937 (ASM, NSM) 

Sicut malum inter ligna silvarum, 3:4940 (ASM, NSM, CV) 
Sicut myrrha electa odorem, 3:4942 (P, AV, ASM, NSM) 
Specie tua et pulchritudine tua, 3:4987 (P, AV, ASM, NSM, CV) 
Speciosa facta es, 3:4988 (P, AV, ASM, NSM) 

Tota pulchra, 3:5161 (NSM, CV) 

Tota pulchra, 3:5162 (ASM, NSM) 

Trahe me post te, 3:5170 (ASM) 

Unguentum effusum, 3:5272 (ASM) 

Unguentum effusum, 3:5273 (ASM, CV) 

Veni, electa mea, 3:5322 (CV) 

Veni, electa mea, 3:5323 (CV) 

Veni in hortum meum, 3:5325 (ASM, NSM) 

Veniat dilectus meus in hortum, 3:5329 (ASM, NSM) 
Vidi speciosam, 3:5406 (ASM) 

Vidi speciosam, 3:5407 (CV) 

Virgo Maria, 3:5453 (ASM) 

Virgo prudentissima, 3:5454 (ASM, CV) 

Vox turturis, 3:5510 (NSM) 

Vulnerasti cor meum, 3:5511 (ASM, NSM) 
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The Latin text of the antiphon Tota pulchra (Hesbert 3:5162), with inserted citations 


of the Song: 


Tota pulchra es, amica mea, et macula non est in te [Song 4:7]; favus distillans 


labia tua, mel et lac sub lingua tua [Song 4:1], odor unguentorum tuorum super 


omnia aromata [Song 4:10]; jiam enim hiems transit, imber abiit et recessit 


[Song 2:11], flores apparuerunt [Song 2:12], vineae florentes odorem dederunt 


[Song 2:13], et vox turturis audita est in terra nostra [Song 2:12]: surge, propera, 


amica mea [Song 2:10]; veni de Libano, veni, coronaberis [Song 4:8]. 


CHAPTER 7 


The Beautiful Men of the Song of Songs? 


Replacing and Erasing the Female Beloved in Ancient and Medieval Jewish 


Interpretation 
Jason Kalman 

1 Introduction: What Bothered Early Jewish Readers about Song of 
Songs?! 


The Babylonian Talmud warns that a person who recites Song of Songs as a 
secular text brings evil into the world (B. San. 101a). That its blatant eroticism 
troubled Jewish readers through the ages cannot be disputed. However, de- 
eroticizing the sacred text solved only one problem. These same readers were 
also troubled by a biblical text which gave priority to a woman. The Song por- 
trays a young woman with personal agency and a rebellious streak. She speaks 
more than half the lines of the Song, and twice as often as the male beloved. 
Further she interacts with numerous characters, while the male figure speaks 
only to her.? In addition to the erotic dimension of the Song, its substantial 
portrayal of a woman stood at odds with Jewish attitudes toward women and 
their place in society in antiquity and the Middle Ages. Further, the rabbis of 
antiquity and the Middle Ages most commonly read the songs of bride and 
groom as a love story between God and Israel. In using the bride as a stand- 
in for Israel, these readers identified their community with this woman. Their 
generally negative assumptions about women are apparent in the variety of 
ways they negotiated the question of what it meant for the community of 
Israel to be symbolically represented as the female beloved. The history of the 
Jewish interpretation of the Song of Songs provides a worthwhile case study 
for exploring Jewish men’s notions of female beauty, men’s anxieties about it, 


1 A survey chapter of this sort required the help and input of many friends and colleagues. 
I wish to thank David H. Aaron, Jonathan Kaplan, Jennifer Grayson, Sharon Koren, Alyssa 
Gray, and AJ. Berkovitz. This material first took shape as a presentation at the Association for 
Jewish Studies meeting in Boston, 2018. I am grateful to all the session participants, especially 
the respondent, Naomi Grunhaus. 

2 For further discussion of the depiction of the female beloved see Yair Zakovitch, The Song of 
Songs: Riddle of Riddles (London: 2018), 7-8. 
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and men’s desire to appropriate its markers for themselves. The ability to birth, 
nourish, and raise the next generation—perceived as granted biologically to 
women—was appropriated by men to maintain their authority. This is most 
evident in their self-depiction as suckling subsequent generations of Jewish 
men with the milk of learning and Torah. Even when commentaries on the 
Song of Songs point at the beauty of the whole community, men’s observance 
of the commandments and Torah study is given pride of place and women’s 
contributions are rarely, if ever, noted. Sustaining the community of Israel 
relied on men’s capacity to draw the divine gaze and the providential protec- 
tion that came with it. 

When ancient and medieval Jewish readers explained the “fairest of women” 
(Song 1:7) as the community of Israel, they masculinized her. The assembly, as 
depicted, consisted of Jewish men valued for their learning and ritual obser- 
vance.? When the commentaries discuss women, their roles as wives and moth- 
ers are prioritized, thereby eliminating the erotic dimension of the Song. The 
roles of nourishing and raising pious children were then quickly reassigned to 
male figures, replacing and slowly erasing the women altogether. When, in the 
Middle Ages, the allegory was transformed by philosophers and mystics, these 
same kinds of perceptions about women and their status likewise shaped the 
understanding of the biblical source. Allegorizing the female beloved as the 
community of Israel could have been inclusive, but the exegetes and commen- 
tators took a different route. This series of exegetical choices resulted from an 
internal push and pull about the meaning of the text, men’s anxieties about 
women and their own masculinity, and societal and cultural expectations 
about the status and role of men and women. 


2 Targum and Early Midrash 


Scholars of medieval commentary on the Song of Songs generally accept that a 
version of the Aramaic Targum to the Song of Songs (c.8th century) similar to 
extant texts had a pervasive influence. A rather “expansive” Aramaic translation, 
the Targum is a significantly longer text than its source. Although the Song of 
Songs has no apparent narrative, the Targum is likely the first Jewish source to 


3 What follows surveys trends in the Jewish interpretation of Song of Songs. The survey is 
selectively illustrative of broader approaches. Given the purpose of this Companion, only 
Jewish sources with reliable (although not always scholarly or critical) English translations 
have been presented as exemplars and, whenever possible, English-language secondary 
works are given priority in the notes. 
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allegorize the Song as a coherent account of the relationship between God and 
Israel in chronological order.* The Targum begins with Israelite enslavement in 
Egypt, continuing with the exodus, wanderings, and conquest of Canaan (Song 
1:1-3:6). The Targum turns to the age of Solomon (3:7-5:1), the Babylonian con- 
quest, exile, and the return under the Persians (5:2-6:6). The period of auton- 
omous Hasmonean tule is described (6:7-7:11), and the subsequent exile and 
expectations for messianic redemption are then discussed (7:12-the end). The 
Targum’s creativity was in weaving a single historical narrative while account- 
ing for all the textual details of the original source. However, Tannaitic sources 
preserved from the earliest generations of rabbis in Palestine suggest this kind 
of historic typology was established already by the 3rd century A.D. 

The early rabbinic readers of the Song of Songs understood it typologically 
rather than allegorically, in a manner more closely related, but not identical, 
to early Christian exegesis. Rather than referring the biblical text to events in 
the life of Jesus, as Christian writers had done, the tannaim sought to connect 
the Song of Songs to the exodus from Egypt and the revelation at Mount Sinai. 
More accurately, perhaps, rabbinic texts interpreted the Song of Songs as relat- 
ing simultaneously to the past (the history of Israel) and to the readers’ contem- 
porary events or the messianic future.” In so doing the readers contextualized 
individual events, many known from elsewhere in Scripture, in the unfolding 
relationship between Israel and her God. Additionally, the typological inter- 
pretations expounded on the nature of these events using the Song to provide 
emotional weight and intimacy. Although, as Northrop Frye has described, the 
type is understood as in the past and speaking to the present, or is set in the 
present and speaks to future events, because Jewish readers ultimately under- 
stood the Song as composed by Solomon through the holy spirit, it was, like 
typology itself, a kind of prophecy.® For the exegetes, prophecy with its source 


4 Fordetailed discussion see Philip S. Alexander, “The Song of Songs as Historical Allegory: Notes 
on the Development of an Exegetical Tradition,’ in Targumic and Cognate Studies, eds. Kevin 
J. Cathcart and Michael Maher (Sheffield: 1996), 14-29. 

5 Fora detailed discussion on the distinctions between allegory and typology and the signif- 
icance for understanding the exegesis of Song of Songs, see Jonathan Kaplan, My Perfect 
One: Typology and Early Rabbinic Interpretation of Song of Songs (New York: 2015), 16-34. 

6 Northrop Frye, The Great Code: The Bible and Literature (New York: 1982), 80-81. Scholarly 
literature frequently points to Mishnah Yadayim 3:5 as questioning the canonicity of Song 
of Songs and Ecclesiastes. See, for example, Ilana Pardes, The Song of Songs: A Biography 
(Princeton: 2019), 12. The Mishnah debates whether Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes render 
the hands impure like other works of Sacred Scripture. When this passage is read in concert 
with other tannaitic sources it becomes clear the dispute was about the prophetic status 
of these books rather than their canonicity. A parallel text in Tosefta Yadayim 2:14 wonders 
if these books were divinely inspired or merely Solomon’s creation. Seder Olam Rabbah 15 
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in the divine functions beyond the limits of time or the particular moment in 
which it is voiced in the world. The multiple time horizons in commentary on 
the Song, looking back and looking forward, do not undermine understanding 
the interpretation of the Song of Songs as typology. 

Additionally, delimited correspondence between the Song and its interpre- 
tation is key to distinguishing typology from allegory. Although antique and 
medieval Jewish readers may have disagreed about the precise meaning of the 
Song, in most cases they delineated a very precise and limited set of meanings 
where very specific features of the texts were read as symbols (e.g., breasts refer 
to Moses or Aaron or another pair of male figures). The rabbinic effort sought 
to ensure the correct reading of the Song. Avot de Rabbi Natan (Version A) 
explains, 


These also are the proverbs of Solomon which the men of Hezekiah king of 

Judah copied out (Prov. 25:1): it is not that they copied them out ... but 
that they interpreted. Originally, it is said, Proverbs, Song of Songs, and 
Ecclesiastes were suppressed ... and the men of Hezekiah came and inter- 
preted them.” 


Here Avot de Rabbi Natan asserts that some rabbinic sages believed the sacred 
meaning of the Solomonic books was lost on Israel's religious authorities 
between the time of Solomon and Hezekiah. Only because it was properly 
interpreted by the latter was its prophetic status (along with Ecclesiastes and 
Proverbs) confirmed and the book returned to public access. Although what 
Hezekiah taught about the Song is unknown, this is not the same as asserting 
that the book is open to any interpretation.’ A correct interpretation is distin- 
guishable from an incorrect one. The various Jewish readers sought to delimit 
the appropriate readings. In some cases, as in the Targum, the correspondence 
between a verse from the Song of Songs and an event in the life of Israel is one- 
to-one and the interpretation is completely determined. The promiscuous use 


describes these books and Proverbs as Solomonic prophecy composed at the very end of 
his life. 

7 Judah Goldin, trans., The Fathers According to Rabbi Nathan (Yale Judaica Series) 10 (New 
Haven: 1955), 5. 

8 Rabbi Nathan’s assertion finds a parallel in B. Baba Batra 14b-15a where the composition of 
the three books is attributed to Hezekiah rather than Solomon. An examination of all the 
extant rabbinic sources about the authorship of the Song of Songs suggests that later gener- 
ations wanted the books interpreted as if Hezekiah had written them. His righteousness was 
clear, while early Jewish readers appeared concerned about Solomon’s capacity to compose 
a love song to God while he chased foreign women and foreign gods. 
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of the term allegory with respect to this biblical text unfortunately means the 
distinct exegetical approaches of various readers are lost under a too impre- 
cise heading. The changing understanding of allegory from antiquity through 
the Middle Ages, particularly with changing assumptions about the degree of 
indeterminacy of meaning, makes it too loose a term to apply to rabbinic exe- 
gesis before the 10th or uth centuries.? As such, typology is a more accurate 
depiction of the activities of these early readers. 

No volume of tannaitic midrash on the Song of Songs is known. Early rab- 
binic use of the Song can be deduced from the periodic citation and expla- 
nation of it in other tannaitic contexts.!° Regarding the historic typologizing 
of the Song, several examples are found in the Mekhilta de Rabbi Ishmael. 
Mekhilta BaHodesh uses Song 1:12, “While the king sat at his table, my spike- 
nard sent forth its fragrance,” as proof that God’s presence rested on Sinai in 
Exodus 19:16 even before Moses led the people there (Exod. 19:17). Mekhilta 
Pisha similarly connects Song 1:1 to the exodus, explaining “We will make thee 
circlets of gold” as referring to the plunder at the sea, and “With studs of silver” 
referencing the plunder in Egypt. 

The Targum alludes to neither teaching but agrees on the temporal setting. 
It identifies Song 1:1 as Moses’ reception of the commandments and 1:12 as 
referring to the affair of the golden calf. However, even more than the early 
sources the Targum is explicit in depicting the relationship between Israel (the 
female lover) and God (the male lover). Israel as female is immediately appar- 
ent in the Targum 4:1-5. The Targum locates chapter 4 at Solomon’s dedication 
of the Temple. A voice from Heaven declares the beauty of Israel: its leaders, 
the sages of the Sanhedrin, the people as righteous as Jacob’s sons (4:1), the 
priests and Levites as pure as Jacob’s flock (4:2). On that day the priests offered 
prayer, and the king and his advisors were fully observant of the command- 
ments (4:3). The leader of the Sages was as meritorious as David, and Israel 
relied on him for Torah like warriors rely on weapons (4:4). Verse 4:5 allegoriz- 
ing the maiden’s breasts continues: 


Your two deliverers ... the Messiah son of David and the Messiah son of 
Ephraim, are like Moses and Aaron, the sons of Jochebed ... [who fed] 


9 A useful overview of the use of the term allegory in antiquity can be found in Jonathan 
Kaplan, My Perfect One, 15-34. On changing medieval assumptions about the workings of 
allegory, see Robert Stuart Sturges, Medieval Interpretation: Models of Reading in Literary 
Narrative, 1100-1500 (Carbondale, IL: 1991). 

10 By far the best study of this material is Kaplan, My Perfect One. 

11 See Kaplan, My Perfect One, 56-57. 
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the people of the House of Israel for forty years in the wilderness with 
manna, plump fowl, and the water from Miriam’s well.12 


From the language of the Targum no reader could know the biblical text explic- 
itly described a beautiful woman, her eyes, teeth, lips, mouth, temples, neck, 
and breasts. As a “translation” the Targum fundamentally hides the language 
of the original. No female lover appears. All trace of her is disguised. Israel 
is beautiful by virtue of men: the king, the priests, the Sanhedrin, the messi- 
ahs, and Moses and Aaron. Here the Targum builds on a tradition known from 
Mekhilta Beshallah that observance of the law sustained the God-Israel rela- 
tionship. Trapped between Egyptian warriors and the sea, the Israelites turned 
to prayer: 


Of them it is stated ... “O my dove that art in the clefts of the rock,’ etc. 
(Cant. 2.14). And when it further says: “For sweet is thy voice and thy 
countenance is comely” (ibid.), it means, for thy voice is sweet in prayer 
and thy countenance is comely in the study of the Torah. Another 
Interpretation: For thy voice is sweet in prayer and thy countenance is 
comely in good deeds.!% 


The Targum, like the Mekhilta, relies on a male intermediary. In Exodus 14:10- 
16, the people cry to God via Moses, and the reply that will save them likewise 
comes through him. Similarly, Moses leads them in Song in Exodus 15. By con- 
trast, in hiding the female beloved the Targum names him and Aaron, along 
with Jochebed and Miriam. However, in neither case are the women the actors 
in the events where Jochebed is mentioned to establish the lineage of Moses 
and Aaron; Miriam is referenced to identify the well. Moreover, provision of 
the well resulted from the merit of Moses and Aaron! The deliberate erasure 
of Miriam as a person becomes more apparent when midrashic parallels are 
examined. According to Song Rab 4:5.2 the well resulted from Miriam’s own 
merit!* 


12 Philip S. Alexander, The Targum of Canticles (The Aramaic Bible) 17A (Collegeville, 
MN: 2002), 135. 

13 Jacob Z. Lauterbach, Mekhilta De-Rabbi Ishmael, 2 Volume Set, 2nd ed. (Philadelphia: 2004), 
139. For discussion see Kaplan, My Perfect One, 10-11. 

14 Except when otherwise indicated, the numbering system and translations follow Maurice 
Simon, trans., Midrash Rabbah: Esther and Song of Songs, Third Edition (London: 1983). 
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R. Jose said: Three good patrons arose for Israel, namely, Moses, Aaron, 
and Miriam; and for the sake of them three precious gifts were bestowed 
on Israel—the well, the manna, the clouds of glory: the manna for the 
sake of Moses, the well for the sake of Miriam, and the clouds of glory for 
the sake of Aaron. When Miriam died the well ran dry, and they said, This 
is no place of seed, or of figs (Num. XX, 5), and it was restored for the sake 
of Moses and Aaron.!5 


This passage can speak of the three characters because it compares them in 
death to breasts which have ceased giving milk, where the Targum must main- 
tain a pair to meet the translation’s specific needs. The midrash provides an 
out for the Targum in claiming the well was sustained for Moses and Aaron. 
However, in taking advantage of this option the Targum eliminated Miriam. 
Song Rab 4:5.2 continues by explaining “Which feed among the lilies” and iden- 
tifies Miriam and Jochebed as feeding Israel (whose hearts were like lilies) in 
Egypt. The continuation of this passage highlights their independent merit, 
whereas the Targum reduces them to a well’s namesake and important sons’ 
mother, respectively. 

The Targum constructs an “assembly of Israel” without any significant 
women at all. Targum 11 explains that “Song of Songs” means that Solomon’s 
song is the ninth of ten great songs sung by Israel and her ancestors. Although 
the tenth song will only be sung in the messianic age, the others were sung 
by Adam, Solomon, Moses, Joshua, and David. The list also includes the song 
of Deborah and Barak (Judg. 5:1-31) and of Hannah (1 Sam. 2:1-10). Although 
all these figures are mentioned in the Targum 1: the framing excludes these 
men and women from the Song itself; that is, they sang other songs. Further, 
Deborah sings her song with a man, Barak. The sequence of the two in the 
verse caused some consternation for rabbinic readers who tended to degrade 
Deborah for perceived arrogance.'® Hannah sings about the birth of a man, 
her son Samuel, whom she has just dedicated to the service of God at the 
sanctuary of Shiloh. Although rabbinic texts acknowledge her piety and even 


15 Simon, Midrash Rabbah, 200. Song Rab 4:12.3 unpacks the reference to Numbers explain- 
ing the well provided water and also wine, vegetables, and herbs. Similarly, Miriam’s 
death marked the end of the well. On Miriam in rabbinic literature, see Devora Steinmetz, 
“A Portrait of Miriam in Rabbinic Midrash,” Prooftexts 8 (1988), 35-65, and Susan Niditch, 
“Miriam’s Well: Rabbinic Variations on a Folk Motif, Gender Views, and Contemporary 
Reception,” in A Most Reliable Witness: Essays in Honor of Ross Shepard Kraemer, eds. 
Susan Ashbrook Harvey et al. (Brown Judaic Studies) 358 (Providence: 2015), 227-28. 

16 Joy A. Schroeder, Deborah’s Daughters: Gender Politics and Biblical Interpretation 
(New York: 2014), 23-25. 
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regarded Hannal’s prayer as a model for their own liturgical practice, the texts 
reflect ambivalence about Hannah and they understood her personal joy as 
deriving particularly from her role as mother.” The ten songs include that sung 
by Israel in Numbers 21 when they come to the well. Some textual traditions 
of the Targum identify the source as a “well of water,” others as “Miriam’s well.” 
Again, though, the subject is the well and not Miriam herself. 

The Targum only mentions four women by name. By contrast it identifies 
51 individual biblical and historical men. Moses is noted most frequently, 
some 30 times, with Solomon identified approximately 20 times. Mattathias, 
the leader of the Hasmoneans, is mentioned more frequently than any of the 
women, as are Ishmael and Esau. All of Joseph’s sons are identified, but Dina is 
not. Additionally, Targum frequently refers to the Priests, Levites, Judges, and 
Prophets, the sages and warriors of Israel, and the Sanhedrin. In examining the 
Targum, the readers might conclude that women are not a part of the story of 
Israel. In the Targum to Song 4:12-13 the daughters and sons of the nation are 
discussed briefly: 


Your women who are married are chaste like a chaste bride ... and like the 
Garden of Eden, which no one has permission to enter save the righteous, 
whose souls are borne thither by angels. Your virgins are hidden away 
like treasures in money-chests, and sealed thus they are like the spring 
of living water that issues from beneath the roots of the Tree of Life ... 
and were it not sealed by the Great and Holy name it would gush out an 
inundate the whole world. 

Your young men are full of precepts like pomegranates: they love their 
wives and beget sons righteous like themselves, and as a result their scent 
is like the sweet spices of the Garden of Eden.!8 


The women here are valued for their chastity until they marry. Their chastity 
is used to highlight men’s righteousness. Similarly, the women cannot control 
themselves; the “Holy Name’ seals them. The risk that their sexuality will gush 
out and inundate the world is, for the Targum as in other rabbinic sources, a 
genuine concern. In general, rabbinic Judaism presented women in domes- 
tic roles. It preferred that women be married, and that as wives and mothers 
they support their husbands and raise the children. Contact between men and 
women was limited. “When a woman crossed the boundary from the internal 


17 Leila L. Bronner, “Hannah’s Prayer: Rabbinic Ambivalence,” Shofar 17 (1999), 36-48. 
18 Alexander, The Targum of Canticles, 17A141—43. 
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to the public realm she potentially endangered not only herself, but the entire 
structure of rabbinic sexual politics.”!° The Targum values men, by contrast, 
for their observance of the commandments and their capacity to produce 
righteous offspring. Here, however, even women’s roles in birthing children 
are usurped. The men are credited for having righteous children. Additionally, 
Song 4:13-14 provided one more occasion for the Targum to address Miriam. 
Although the scent here refers to the spices of Eden, Song Rab 4:14: explains 
the scent as deriving from perfumes Israelite women drew from Miriam’s 
well.20 

The Targum’s depiction of 411 as referring to a variety of Israelite women 
derives from tannaitic literature. Mekhilta Pisha offers three explanations for the 
biblical verse: 


“A garden shut up,’ refers to the men; “a spring shut up,” refers to the women. 
R. Nathan says: “a garden shut up,’ refers to the married women, “a 
fountain sealed,” refers to the betrothed women. 
Another interpretation: “a garden shut up, a spring shut up,” means, 
shut up with respect to the two modes of cohabitation. 


The Targum’s assertion that Israelite women’s chastity is core to preserving 
the God-Israel relationship maintains the general ideological commitment of 
the Targum and serves the constructed historical narrative well. However, the 
MekKhilta’s suggestion that the verse refers to two different ways for a man to 
engage in intercourse with a woman is repeated in numerous rabbinic sources 
(e.g, Song Rab 4:25, Midrash Ps. 122:5). The former adds to the passage that 
the two ways of penetrating a woman are “in the normal or natural way” and 
“not in the normal or natural way,” perhaps alluding to vaginal and anal sex.?? 
The tannaim appear to have understood the sexual allusion intended by a con- 
textual reading of the biblical verse. The locked garden is a common ancient 


19 Judith R. Baskin, Midrashic Women: Formations of the Feminine in Rabbinic Literature 
(Hanover, NH: 2002), 88. 

20 Alexander, The Targum of Canticles, 17A:143. 

21 Lauterbach, Mekhilta De-Rabbi Ishmael, 24-26. 

22 Scholars generally agree these terms refer to vaginal and non-vaginal sex. More specific 
cannot be confirmed. On rabbinic literature’s use of these terms, see David M. Feldman, 
Birth Control in Jewish Law: Marital Relations, Contraception, and Abortion as Set Forth in 
the Classic Texts of Jewish Law (New York: 1968), 155-61, and the critique offered in David 
Biale, Eros and the Jews (New York: 1992), 251. 
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Near Eastern metaphor for the female genitals.?3 In this the tannaim show 
they could simultaneously read the Song as being about the sexual relations 
between men and women and as a historical allusion to the chastity of Israelite 
women. Here the sages do not shy away from the erotic, suggesting that early 
Jewish readers of the Song could have interpreted it quite differently. 


3 Song of Songs Rabbah 


The later collection of midrashic explanations, Song of Songs Rabbah, took 
its final shape at about the same time as the Targum. Edited in Palestine in 
the 6th or 7th century A.D., Song Rab is the oldest and most extensive anthol- 
ogy.24 Song Rab offers a wider variety of interpretations of the biblical book 
and many more discussions of biblical women as well as women in general. 
In contrast to the Targum, which fundamentally replaces the biblical text with 
the Aramaic narrative, thus replacing what the text says with what the text 
means, midrashic explanations allow the original source and the meanings to 
be preserved side by side. This is apparent in the previous discussion of Song 
4:12 where the Targum chooses to translate the passage as referring to married 
women and virgins, while Song Rab 412.1 can describe the verse as applying to 
the unmarried daughters of a king in a fictional analogy to the Israelite women 
who remained chaste while dominated in Egyptian servitude, then to the mar- 
ried women and virgins, and finally to the two ways a woman might engage in 
sexual intercourse. The Targum does make explicit comparisons (e.g., 4:9, 4:10, 
and 5:1, where the Assembly of Israel is described as being comparable to a 
chaste bride), but the idea of a chaste bride is not discussed expansively as in 
the midrash. 


23 For discussion, see Elie Assis, Flashes of Fire: A Literary Analysis of the Song of Songs 
(New York: 2009), 135-36 and the associated notes. 

24 No scholarly or critical edition of this text is yet available. For now, consult standard edi- 
tions of Midrash Rabbah. Several smaller and later midrashic volumes are also extant, see 
Solomon Buber, Shir ha-Shirim Zuta (Berlin: 1894), and Solomon Schechter, Agadath Shir 
ha-Shirim (Cambridge: 1896), both of which transcribe and annotate the same manuscript 
text; and Eleazar Grunhut (A.H. Greenhut), Midrash Shir ha-Shirim (Jerusalem: 1897). For 
a brief discussion, see Philip S. Alexander, “Tradition and Originality in the Targum of the 
Song of Songs,” in The Aramaic Bible: Targums in Their Historical Context, eds. Derek R.G. 
Beattie and Martin McNamara (Sheffield: 1994), 335-36. 
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4 Real Men and Women and Song of Songs Rabbah 


Song of Songs Rabbah constructs its exegesis concerning the relationship 
between God and Israel by a genuine appeal to the emotional life of men and 
women. In Song Rab 1:4.2 the sages explain Song 1:4 as referring to the case of a 
barren woman and her husband who wished to divorce. They went to Rabbi 
Shimon bar Yohai, who encouraged them to separate with feasting and cele- 
bration as they had married. Drunk, the husband offered his wife the oppor- 
tunity to take the thing she valued most from the house when they divorced. 
Later, while he slept, she had her servants carry him to her father’s house. 
When he awoke: 


he said to her, “My daughter, where am I?” She said, “in Father's house.” 
He said, “What am I doing in your father’s house?” She said to him, “Did 
you not say to me this very evening, ‘Any precious object which you have 
in your house, take and go to your father’s house’? There is no object in 
the world which is more precious to me than you!” They sent to Rabbi 
Shimon the son of Yohai. He stood and prayed for them, and they were 
remembered [she became pregnant].?° 


Although Daniel Boyarin argues that his drunken offer came about from 
the wife using alcohol to lower his resistance to her sexual advances, what 
is important here is the text’s acknowledgment of a genuine intimate love 
between the two, such that they would choose to stay together despite the fact 
that the law, as presented, requires them to divorce.?’ Further, in the framing 
of the story in Song Rab it is used to support a sage’s advice that countering this 
particular law is appropriate. This view is strengthened when Song Rab moves 
from the realm of human-human relationship to the analogous divine-human 
relationship. The midrash explains that like the woman, Israel continues the 
relationship with her Beloved out of love because the promised redemption 
has not yet come. Although emotion was one element of the relationship 


25 _In an earlier version of this tale found in Pesikta de Rav Kahana 22:2 the discussion is not 
attached to a verse from Song of Songs but to Gen. 1:28, “Be fertile and increase.” 

26 Translation from Daniel Boyarin, Carnal Israel: Reading Sex in Talmudic Culture 
(Berkeley: 1993), 54- 

27 Boyarin, Carnal Israel, 54. On the general practice of divorcing a barren women and the 
antinomian implications of this text and its earlier parallel in Pesikta de Rav Kahana, see 
Baskin, Midrashic Women, 126-30. 
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between men and women, the midrash on chapter 4 of the Song also preserves 
rabbinic comments on physical beauty standards for women. 

According to Rabbi Levi, if a bride has beautiful eyes it would be enough, 
but if her eyes were unattractive her body should be surveyed for its beauty 
(Song Rab 4:1.3).28 Continuing its discussion of Song 4:3, the passage describes 
women with thick hair beautifying themselves by attempting to thin it. The text 
insinuates evaluating women on their physical appearance was men’s prerog- 
ative. It likewise suggests Jewish women deliberately used physical attractive- 
ness to attract potential suitors and that men were attentive to the processes 
by which women sought to care for their outward appearance.29 However, 
not all rabbinic sources agreed. On the one hand they recommend that men 
recite, “Lord, How great are thy works,’ when seeing a beautiful woman. On the 
other, they warn men against speaking to women as it will lead to adultery, and 
that gazing at them is akin to intercourse.?° However, as with her eyes, Song 
Rab continues with her breasts. Song Rab 4:5.1 describes breasts as a woman’s 
beauty and ornament, her charm, her glory and pride. Although the biblical 
chapter refers to the female lover’s eyes, hair, teeth, lips and mouth, temples, 
neck, and breasts, Song Rab points out only her eyes and breasts as markers 
of general beauty. Similar constructs are identifiable elsewhere in rabbinic lit- 
erature. The passage from Song Rab recommends examining a woman's eyes 
first and then analogizes the eyes to a community’s leaders. It insinuates good 
leadership reflects a righteous community. However, the Babylonian Talmud, 
Taanit 24a, uses a bride’s unattractive eyes and the necessity of then examining 
her body, to critique communal leadership and the corruption of the masses. 


5 The Female Beloved and/as the Community of Israel 


In general, however, Song Rab redirects the reader from the woman of the 
Song, and real-life women, to the typologically described Israel. Song Rab 410.1 
describes ten places in the Bible where Israel is called bride; six in the Song 


28 Bridal customs are discussed at several points in the midrashic material on Song 4. For 
example, according to Song Rab 4:16.1, “Let my beloved come into his garden” (Song 4:16), 
teaches that grooms may only enter the bridal chambers with the permission of the bride. 
Both Song Rab 4:9.1 and 4:11.1 describe the ornamentation worn by brides. 

29 See Michael L. Satlow, Jewish Marriage in Antiquity (Princeton: 2001), 117. 

30 Onlooking at women’s beauty, see Rachel Neis, The Sense of Sight in Rabbinic Culture: Jewish 
Ways of Seeing in Late Antiquity (Greek Culture in the Roman World) (Cambridge: 2013), 
113-69. 
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of Songs and four in the prophets (Jer. 7:34; Isa. 61:10, 49:18, and 57:5). In this 
construction, the Song of Songs is taken as prophetic in that it uses language 
precisely as the books of Jeremiah and Isaiah do. In the Song as in the Prophets, 
bride and groom, God and Israel, will have their relationship fully restored. 
The significant difference is that the prophetic books are explicitly about the 
divine-human relationship, while God is never mentioned in Song of Songs. 
However, for Song Rab, as for the Targum, each part of her body is a part of the 
people. 

Also like the Targum, Song Rab identifies Israel's beauty with the perfor- 
mance of the commandments. In the comment on Song 4:1 Song Rab explains: 


behold thou art fair in positive precepts, behold thou art fair in negative 
precepts ... in the religious duties of the house, with the hallah, terumah, 
and tithes, in religious duties of the field, with the gleanings, the forgot- 
ten sheaf, the corner ... in the [avoidance of] mixed kinds ... in a [linen] 
robe with [woolen] fringes ... with circumcision ... with periah ... with 
Prayer ... with the recital of the shema’ ... with the mezuzah ... with the 
phylacteries ... with repentance ... with good deeds; behold thou art fair 
in this world, behold thou art fair in the world to come. 


The list includes separating hallah when baking bread, which rabbinic sources 
typically present as a woman’s commandment.*! Alongside it is male circum- 
cision and the wearing of ritual fringes and phylacteries, also associated with 
men. Although Song Rab includes women as sources of the “beauty of Israel,’ 
identifying them via a commandment delineated for them by male rabbis 
leaves them marginalized. The three commandments typically ascribed to 
women in rabbinic sources—Niddah (menstural purity), hallah, and kindling 
Sabbath candles—are all private or take place in the home. The rabbinic exclu- 
sion of women from positive, time-bound commandments “leads, by and large, 
to their exclusion from the distinctive elements of the rabbinic experience of 
‘being Israel. ”32 Thus, even in their inclusion, they are set apart. By contrast, 


31 On women’s commandments see Baskin, Midrashic Women, 71. 

32 Sacha Stern, Jewish Identity in Early Rabbinic Writings (Arbeiten Zur Geschichte Des 
Antiken Judentums Und Des Urchristentums) 23 (Leiden: 1994), 238-39. For a similar 
conclusion, see Shaye J.D. Cohen, Why Aren't Jewish Women Circumcised? Gender and 
Covenant in Judaism (Berkeley: 2005), 120-24. Recently the scholarly assumptions con- 
cerning early rabbinic sources and time-bound commandments have been challenged. 
See Elizabeth Shanks Alexander, Gender and Timebound Commandments in Judaism 
(Cambridge: 2013). 
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the Targum does not merely marginalize women within the assembly of Israel 
but consciously removes them altogether. The Targumist not only prioritizes 
men but applies an aggressive hermeneutic principle to create an Israel which 
excludes women! Targum 4:1 has a heavenly voice declare the beauty of the 
assembly of Israel, its leaders, the sages of the Sanhedrin, and the righteous 
community who are like the sons of Jacob. For the Targum, unlike Song Rab, 
the actions of men alone draw God's gaze and appreciation. As previously dis- 
cussed in Targum 4:u, the women are praised for chastity, but 4:12 describes 
men “full of precepts.” Woman are highlighted for the act they do not do, while 
men are admired for their ritual activities. Activity and passivity were already 
by this time well-established stereotypes of male and female traits.33 

Song Rab interprets this passage in a manner akin to the Targum but is not 
quite as extreme. Song Rab 1:15.1 uses “Behold thou art fair” to describe Israel, 
but the list of precepts abandons the female commandments and expands the 
discussion of circumcision, and the recitation of time-bound prayers. In Song 
Rab 115.2 and 4:1.2 Israel is distinguished for the observance of three partic- 
ularly male commandments: not shaving, circumcision, and the wearing of 
ritual fringes (tzitzit). Interpreting Song 2:6, the Song Rab 2:6.1 explains that 
the “left hand under the head” may refer to ritual fringes or the Shema prayer, 
while the right-hand embracing Israel may be the phylacteries (tefillin) or the 
Amidah prayer, in both cases the domain of men. In a noteworthy gender- 
switch Song Rab 3:11.1 explains that “Go forth, O daughters of Zion,” refers to 
sons who are circumcised and wear ritual fringes. Similarly, a list of beautiful 
activities in Song Rab 7:7.1 excludes hallah where it had been included in 4:1.1. 

The use of the ritual of circumcision to marginalize women in discussions 
of the Song of Songs is rooted in a tannaitic source, Sifre, to Deuteronomy Piska 
36, where male circumcision is identified as the “ornament” that arouses God's 
attention: 


Precious are Israel, for Scripture has surrounded them with command- 
ments: phylacteries ... mezuzahs ... [and] ritual fringes ... When [King 
David] went into the bathhouse and saw himself naked, he said, “Woe is 
me, I am naked of commandments,” but then he saw his mark of circum- 
cision ... A parable: A king of flesh and blood said to his wife, “Deck your- 
self out with all your jewelry, so that you would look desirable to me.” Thus 


33 Ruth Mazo Karras, “Active/Passive, Acts/Passions: Greek and Roman Sexualities,” The 
American Historical Review 105 (2000), 1250-65. 
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also the Holy One, blessed be He, said to Israel, “My children, be marked 
by the commandments, so that you would look desirable to Me.”34 


Here, as in the Targum and Song Rab, women are set aside. The beautiful 
woman Israel appeals to God precisely because of her masculine features, a cir- 
cumcised penis, and head and arms wrapped in tefillin. Further, failing in the 
observance of other commandments, like David, may be overlooked because 
of circumcision. In a bit of unusual imagery, God, the bridegroom, is attracted 
to the bride because of the circumcision of her penis.®° Here, it appears, a rab- 
binic effort to highlight the significance of circumcision as a polemic against 
early Christian opposition led to a peculiar construction.?® 

In returning specifically to the wasfin Song 4:1-7, Song Rab includes women 
in the assembly of Israel.3” However, the midrash still transforms virtually every- 
thing from feminine to masculine, from women to men. The female beloved’s 
features symbolize men (e.g., warriors, rabbis, priests) and male institutions 
(e.g., the priesthood, the Sanhedrin, the rabbinic court). Song Rab explains 
the woman’s eyes and veil as the Sanhedrin (Song Rab 4:1.2). Her teeth (Song 
4:2) are said to be, variously, the precepts observed by Israel (Song Rab 4:4.1-2), 
Israelite warriors at the battle of Midian (Song Rab 4:4.3), the priests’ garments 
(Song Rab 4:4.5), and the rabbinic court (Song Rab 4:4.8). The woman's lips like 
scarlet ribbon in Song 4:3 allude to Moses leading the Israelites in Song (Song 
Rab 4:3.1), the Israelite warriors declaring adherence to Joshua (Song Rab 4:4.5), 
the priestly crown (Song Rab 4:4.5), and the decrees of the rabbinic court (Song 
Rab 4:4.8). The woman’s temples refer to the precepts taught by Moses (Song 
Rab 4:3.1), the precept-observant warriors at the battle of Midian (Song Rab 
4:4.4), and the disciples of the sages who study Torah (Song Rab 4:4.9). 

The midrash discusses a variety of men when comparing the woman’s neck 
to the tower of David in Song 4:4. It expounds on David, Psalms, and the men 
to whom they are ascribed. (Song Rab 4:4.1-2, and 4:4.4). The tower's hanging 


34 Reuven Hammer, Sifre: A Tannaitic Commentary on the Book of Deuteronomy (New 
Haven: 1986), 69. For discussion of this text in the context of rabbinic concerns about 
seeing naked genitals, see Neis, The Sense of Sight in Rabbinic Culture, 126-27. 

35 On the homoerotic dimension of this imagery, although not this specific text, see 
Howard Eilberg-Schwartz, God’s Phallus: And Other Problems for Men and Monotheism 
(Boston: 1995). That rabbinic sources were as troubled by this image as Eilberg-Schwartz 
suggests is not clear. 

36 See Maren R. Niehoff, “Circumcision as a Marker of Identity: Philo, Origen and the Rabbis 
on Gen 17: 1-14,” Jewish Studies Quarterly 10 (2003), 89-123. 

37 Wasfis a term borrowed from Arabic poetry which refers to poetic verse which describes 
the physical depiction of the human body part by part. 
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shields refer to the priesthood and throne of Israel (Song Rab 4:4.9), but more 
frequently they are likened to the men who in each generation shield Israel by 
their own capacity to sublimate their evil inclination, as Moses, David, and Ezra 
did (Song Rab 4:4.1-3). Although a penis makes one male according to Jewish 
legal texts, the ability to control the evil inclination is a key rabbinic marker of 
masculinity. This should be contrasted to the rabbinic perception of women as 
naturally promiscuous.3® The midrash variously renders the woman's breasts 
as Moses and Aaron (Song Rab 4:4.2 and 4:5.1), Moses and Phinehas (Song Rab 
4:4.3), and Joshua and Eleazar (Song Rab 4:4.4). Midrash on Song 4:6-7 are tied 
with the concepts of circumcision and Israelite genealogy. Verse 4:6 discusses 
Abraham circumcising himself and his household, and Joshua circumcising 
the Israelites (4:6.1). Israel is fair in Song 4:7 because of her descent from Jacob, 
and the genealogical connection of Moses and Aaron to the tribe of Levi (Song 
Rab 4:7.1). In interpreting the wasfin this way the midrash aggressively engaged 
the feminine in terms of male virtues. 


6 Breast Milk, Torah, and the Nourishing of Israel 


Rabbinic sources identify women’s eyes and breasts as markers of attractive- 
ness. In this context a close reading of Song Rab’s extensive discussion of the 
female beloved’s breasts is merited, particularly since it is the most extensive 
discussion of a single body part. 


“Your two breasts’—these are Moses and Aaron. Just as these breasts are 
the beauty and the ornament of a woman, so, too, are Moses and Aaron 
the beauty and ornament of Israel. Just as these breasts are the charm 
of a woman, so, too, are Moses and Aaron the charm of Israel. Just as 
these breasts are the glory and pride of a woman, so, too, are Moses and 
Aaron the glory and pride of Israel. Just as these breasts are full of milk, 
so, too, do Moses and Aaron fill Israel with the Torah. And just as from 
whatever the woman eats the infant eats and is nourished from these 
breasts, so, too, all the Torah that our master Moses learned, he taught 
to Aaron, for it is written, “Moses told Aaron all the words of the Lord” 
(Ex. 4:28). The Rabbis say: He revealed to him the shem ha-meforash [the 
Tetragrammaton]|. Just as one of these breasts is not greater than the 


38 Michael L. Satlow, “‘Try to Be a Man’: The Rabbinic Construction of Masculinity,’ The 
Harvard Theological Review 89 (1996), 19-40. 
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other, so, too, were Moses and Aaron, for it is written, “the same Moses 
and Aaron” (Exodus 6:27), and it is written, “the same Aaron and Moses” 
(Exodus 6:26)—Moses is not greater than Aaron, nor is Aaron greater 
than Moses in [knowledge of] the Torah.39 


As in the Targum, this passage transforms the breasts from markers of women’s 
physical attractiveness in the eyes of men to mammary glands, advancing one 
step in de-eroticizing the Song. It then replaces female mammary glands with a 
male equivalent (or perhaps superior male exemplars). In so doing the sources 
marginalize and even erase women’s roles in sustaining Israel. This may be 
shaped more by anxiety than exegetical need. In rabbinic sources nursing a 
child was uniquely the responsibility of the father. The mother or a wet nurse 
provided a service to the father, fulfilling either a contractual or marital obli- 
gation, and thereby allowed him to fulfill his obligation to the child. Men were 
completely reliant on women, since no adequate alternative to breast milk 
was known in antiquity. Additionally, rabbinic sources were consistent with 
other ancient near eastern and Mediterranean religions in believing that the 
mother’s or wet nurse’s identity was carried in the milk and could influence the 
child. Roman writers described breast milk as embedding “parental essence” 
along with the mother’s “social, intellectual, and even ethnic characteristics 
in concentrated form” in the nursing child.“ What this ultimately meant was 
that the first influence on a child was not the father or the sage but a woman. 
This was among the reasons rabbinic sources disputed the suitability of rely- 
ing on non-Jewish wet nurses.*2 Further, even the childs own mother may 
not have been an appropriate first influence, since rabbinic sources describe 
women as having “a general propensity to be flighty, sexually motivated, and of 
questionable fidelity.’43 Given that women were almost entirely excluded from 


39 Translation from Admiel Kosman, “The Female Breast and the Male Mouth: A Talmudic 
Vignette (BT Bava Batra ga-b),” Jewish Studies Quarterly 11 (2004), 306. 

40 Forexplanation of the legalities and their implications, see Jordan Rosenblum, “ ‘Blessings 
of the Breasts’: Breastfeeding in Rabbinic Literature,’ Hebrew Union College Annual 87 
(2016), especially 157-72 and the sources cited therein. 

41 John David Penniman, Raised on Christian Milk: Food and the Formation of the Soul in Early 
Christianity (New Haven: 2017), 52. For similar concepts in the Hebrew Bible, see Cynthia 
R. Chapman, The House of the Mother: The Social Roles of Maternal Kin in Biblical Hebrew 
Narrative and Poetry (New Haven: 2016), 125-49. 

42 Rosenblum, “Blessings of the Breasts,’ 172-74, and Sacha Stern, Jewish Identity in 
Early Rabbinic Writings (Arbeiten Zur Geschichte Des Antiken Judentums Und Des 
Urchristentums) 23 (Leiden: 1994), 59. 

43 Baskin, Midrashic Women, 100. 
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the male-dominated domain of Torah study, precisely what disposition a child 
would inherit via milk might well have been cause for male concern.¥ 

Rabbinic texts frequently mix the imagery of a nursing mother with the 
concept of the transmission of religious knowledge and Jewish identity forma- 
tion.*5 For example, Gen Rab 53:9 describes the power of Sarah’s breast milk to 
encourage religious conversion. According to this midrash Abraham encour- 
aged Sarah to nurse Isaac publicly to demonstrate the miracle of his birth. Her 
breasts produced so much milk that people brought their children to suckle 
from her. The sages conclude the story asserting that whoever suckled from 
Sarah became God-fearing. Despite Song Rab’s interest in the theme of breast- 
feeding and religious identity, this narrative is not repeated, and Sarah is rather 
disparaged. Song Rab 1:3.3 explains that Sarah and Abraham converted people 
in Haran (Genesis 12:5). The midrash reports Abraham converted the men and 
Sarah the women but then only explains how Abraham achieved his accom- 
plishment. The text then explains that God kept Sarah barren so Abraham 
could enjoy her beauty and charm for an extended period. In fact, Song Rab 
214.8 asserts all the matriarchs were kept barren for the same reason, since 
after childbirth women become “clumsy and stout.” The last insult to Sarah 
appears in Song Rab 5:..4. It describes how the status of the Hebrew letter yud 
was enhanced by being removed from a woman’s name and transferred to that 
of a man: 


R. Joshua b. Korhah said: The yod in Sarai went ... before the Almighty, 
and said: “Sovereign of the Universe, Thou hast removed me from the 
name of this righteous woman, the wife of this righteous man Abraham, 
and hast called her name Sarah.” God replied: “At first thou wast at the 
end of a word and in the name of a female. Now I will put thee in the 
name of a male, and at the commencement, in one of the most righteous 
men in the world’; and so it is written, And Moses called Hoshea the son 
of Nun Joshua (Numbers x111, 16).46 


44 On the exclusion of women from Torah study and its implications, see Stern, Jewish 
Identity in Rarly Rabbinic Writings, 239-41; Baskin, Midrashic Women, 39-40; Alexander, 
Gender and Timebound Commandments in Judaism, 178-234. 

45 Kosman, “The Female Breast and the Male Mouth’; Ellen Davina Haskell, Suckling at My 
Mother's Breasts: The Image of a Nursing God in Jewish Mysticism (SUNY Series in Western 
Esoteric Traditions) (Albany: 2012); Rosenblum, “Blessings of the Breasts.” 

46 Simon, Midrash Rabbah: Esther and Song of Songs, 242. 
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The negative attitude of Song Rab to women and their devalued status therein 
is exemplified in the treatment of Sarah. Lauded in other sources for her 
nursing and capacity to attract new adherents, Song Rab diminishes her and 
women’s breastfeeding. In the passage from Song Rab, all who suckled from 
Moses and Aaron had their lives transformed. In fact, whatever the nature of 
the mother or nurse who initially nursed the child, drinking in Torah has the 
capacity to override the earlier influence, as a subsequent text in Song Rab 8:8.1 
shows with respect to the verse, “We have a little sister, she has no breasts.” The 
little sister is Abraham. 


LITTLE: while he was still a child, he occupied himself with religious 
observances and good deeds. AND SHE HATH NO BREASTS though as yet 
he was under no obligation to perform religious duties and good deeds.*” 


In several early manuscripts the final discussion of “she has no breasts” is 
absent.*® However, one manuscript, Oxford Bodleian, Seld Sup 102, provides 
a text nearly identical to that found in an earlier version of this passage pre- 
served in Gen Rab 39:3 attributed to the same sage, and with an entirely dif- 
ferent conclusion*®: “ ‘Little’: even while young he stored up pious acts and 
good deeds. And she hath no breasts (ib.): no breasts suckled him in piety or 
good deeds.”®° With either reading there is a clear switch—the little sister is 
a man, the young Abraham. Further, the breasts either describe the onset of 
puberty when the Torah’s commandments become obligatory, or, more likely, 
are an indicator that Abraham was not nursed by someone who could estab- 
lish “Jewish identity” at the outset. Song Rab 8:8. may have been corrupted 
over time, since the subsequent passage explains: “WE HAVE A SISTER: this is 
Sodom ... AND SHE HATH NO BREASTS: she gave no suck of religious obser- 
vances and good deeds.’>! The midrashic sources agree that had Abraham or 
the Sodomites actually suckled at the appropriate breasts they would have 
genuinely internalized the disposition dissolved in the mothers’ milk, which 


47 Simon, Midrash Rabbah: Esther and Song of Songs, 3u. 

48 See the synoptic texts of Song Rab edited by Tamar Kadari for the Schechter Institute of 
Jerusalem: For general discussion, see: https://www.schechter.ac.il/midrash/shir-hashirim 
-raba/. For the synoptic texts, see: https://www.schechter.ac.il/wp-content/uploads/2018/ 
04/12.pdf, both accessed 7 October 2019. 

49  Onthe textual history of Song Rab, see Tamar Kadari, “New Textual Witnesses to Midrash 
Song of Songs Rabbah,’ Zutot: Perspectives on Jewish Culture 13 (2016), 41-54. 

50 Harry Freedman and Maurice Simon, eds., Midrash Rabbah: Genesis, trans. Harry 
Freedman, 3rd ed. (London:1983), 1:313-14. 

51 Simon, Midrash Rabbah: Esther and Song of Songs, 312. 
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would have encouraged righteous behavior5? Abraham was able to overcome 
the lack; Sodom was not. These texts were ultimately intended to assuage the 
anxiety of the sages. A woman’s influence on a child could be overcome with 
the intervention of Torah study. Drinking from Moses and Aaron was supe- 
rior to suckling from one’s mother. The sages, as the conduit for Mosaic milk, 
supplanted real women and real milk. Like the woman of the Song of Songs, 
real women too can be subtly replaced by redirecting the reader to teachers 
of Torah. In later medieval culture, a child’s initiation to Jewish education was 
marked with a variety of rituals. In these, the father carried the child to school. 
This type of ritual between father, child, and (male) teacher, as Deena Aranoff 
has argued, “categorically excludes what is arguably the more primary phase of 
education [and] serves as a formal erasure of the mother and her pedagogical 
role.”53 In both this midrash and these rituals, the mother is not only erased, 
but both she, as a person, and her role are usurped by male figures. 

The contrast in both the Targum and the midrash between male study and 
practice on the one hand, and a woman’s beauty and capacity to conceive, 
birth, and nurse children on the other, highlights rabbinic distinctions in the 
value of the various respective “contributions” made by members of the Jewish 
community. Although rabbinic sources accepted the portrayal of Israel as the 
female beloved, their negative attitude to women left them troubled by it, as is 
evidenced by Song Rab 1:5.3: 


R. Berekiah said in the name of R. Samuel b. Nahman: Israel are com- 
pared to a female. Just as a female [unmarried] child takes a tenth part of 
the property of her father and departs, so Israel inherited the land of the 
seven peoples which is a tenth of that of the seventy nations ... But in the 
days to come they will inherit like a male who inherits all the property of 
his father. 

R. Berekiah and R. Joshua b. Levi said: Why is Israel likened to a female? 
Because just as a female receives a burden and discharges it, receives and 
discharges it, and then receives no more, so Israel are enslaved and deliv- 
ered, enslaved and delivered, and then are delivered again and enslaved 


52 For further analysis, see Haskell, Suckling at My Mother's Breasts, 30-32. Haskell calls the 
phenomenon the “suckling-as-spiritual-transmission metaphor.” The term metaphor 
here is problematic since, at least based on other sources and texts, the sages of the mid- 
rash believed spiritual matter was literally carried in the mother’s milk and ingested and 
digested by the child. 

53 Deena Aranoff, “Mother's Milk: Child-Rearing and the Production of Jewish Culture,” 
Journal of Jewish Identities 12 (2019), 4. 
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no more forever. In this world, because their pains are like those of a 
female in childbirth, they utter before God a song (shirah) in the femi- 
nine form, but in the world to come, because their pains will not be those 
of a woman in childbirth, they will utter a song in the masculine form 
(shir), and so it says, In that day shall this song (shir) be sung. 


Isa. XXVI, 154 


Through the vicissitudes of history Israel is in an inferior state. She suffers from 
not having received her full share of God’s promise. She suffers a continuing 
cycle of pain and relief, exile and return. Identified as female, Israel never 
becomes a redeemed woman; she becomes a restored man. Since rabbinic lit- 
erature presents women as naturally having difficulty with faithfulness, Israel 
must be transformed from female to male to overcome her tendency to chase 
after foreign gods. According to this midrash, as a collection of men, Israel is 
fortunately only temporarily feminized! Once redeemed by God Israel becomes 
eternally masculine.” Just like God. 


7 The Male Beloved and/as God 


The song concerning male beauty in 5:10-16, taken to refer to God, depicts the 
deity as a rabbi wrapped in a robe and engaged in Torah and Mishnah study. 
This is most explicit in the Targum to 5:10-12: 


Then Israel began to speak in praise of the Sovereign of the World, and 
thus she said: “My pleasure is to worship that God who, wrapped by day 
in a robe white as snow, engages in [the study of] the Twenty Four Books 
[comprising] the Torah, the words of the Prophets, and the Writings, and 
[who] by night engages in [the study of] the Six orders of the Mishnah, 
and the radiance of the glory of whose face shines like fire on account of 
the greatness of the wisdom and reasoning with which he discloses new 
meanings all day long.”56 


The Targum continues translating Song 5:12 to explain that God’s eyes gaze 
over Jerusalem continually and He continually blesses the city “on account 
of the merit of the members of the Sanhedrin, who engage in [the study of] 


54 Simon, Midrash Rabbah: Esther and Song of Songs, 54. 
55 For discussion, see Baskin, Midrashic Women, 39. 
56 Alexander, The Targum of Canticles, 17A:155-56. 
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the Torah and make justice shine ... and [who] sitting in the House of Study, 
are deliberate in judgement.”>” Here the idealized male beloved, God, and his 
female bride are mirror images of men engaged in Torah study. Both the female 
beloved and her groom are male rabbis. Although conceptually imitatio dei is 
already tied to the Song of Songs in tannaitic exegesis, there the imitation is of 
God's generosity, rather than of His rabbinic activities and study.5° Song Rab 
is largely disinterested in this wasf describing the male beloved and largely 
avoids using it as a specific depiction of God. It ignores Song 5:10. The Torah 
is compared to the beloved’s head in 5:11 and his hair to scholars who study it. 
Here, too, there is a mirror image, A collection of male scholars sees a collec- 
tion of male scholars. The male’s eyes (5:12) are presented as the Sanhedrin and 
the study of Jewish law. The spices in Song 5:13 are the sources scholars need 
to learn, and 5:14’s hands are the tablets of the commandments. Ultimately, 
Song Rab understands the passage as referring to the (written and oral) laws 
and interpretations revealed by God to Israel, but all without constructing 
God as a rabbi as the Targum does. The Targum’s presentation is paralleled 
in the Midrash to Psalms (Psalm 19:7). Song 5:10, “My Beloved is white and 
ruddy,” is explained as teaching that God studies Torah by day and Mishnah 
by night.5° Precisely why Song Rab did not engage more fully with the wasf 
about the male lover remains unclear. However, early sages saw themselves in 
both the male and female beloved because they constructed both in their own 
image. In this exegetical tradition, men are men, women are men, and the deity 
too is a model man. The rewriting of women as men is not merely an effort to 
remove the erotic from the Song of Songs, it was also a choice to write women 
and their contributions out of the rabbinic account of Israelite history. There 
is no woman longing for her partner, only men seeking the return of God's 
protection. 


8 Medieval Exegesis of the Song of Songs 


Medieval Jewish scholars who approached the Song of Songs did so with a 
weighty exegetical tradition on their shoulders. Preserved from the Middle 
Ages are some 50 commentaries attributed to identifiable exegetes, more than 
70 which remain anonymous, and nearly a dozen anonymous glossaries in 


57 Alexander, The Targum of Canticles, 17A:158. 

58 Kaplan, My Perfect One, 150-53. See especially Kaplan’s discussion of Sifre on Deuteronomy, 
piske 120 on p. 151. 

59 Alexander, The Targum of Canticles, 17A:155 n. 33. 
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Yiddish, Persian, French, and other languages. More than a dozen commentar- 
ies by identifiable authors are no longer extant. These commentaries survive 
in multiple languages and were composed by Jews throughout Europe, North 
Africa, and the Mediterranean.®® 

By the end of the Talmudic age, the typological interpretation was the dom- 
inant Jewish reading of the Song of Songs. The Song’s central place in medieval 
and later liturgical practice for Passover, which commemorates the Exodus, 
would have annually reinforced that the Song was about the historical rela- 
tionship between God and Israel. However, with the rise of the French school 
of Peshat exegesis in the uth and 12th centuries, some Jewish readers recog- 
nized and promoted a multi-leveled reading of the Song of Songs. The Song 
was plainly a set of love poems, but reading it as a coherent narrative about 
two lovers may have resulted from typological reading back onto the biblical 
text. Analyzing rabbinic attitudes to men, women, and other issues of gender 
requires assembling individual passages attributed to different teachers (many 
anonymous) from a variety of written sources covering a period of more than 
600 years. By contrast, the medieval sources largely consist of works by indi- 
vidual authors. As such, their attitudes and ideas are more easily distilled and 
contextualized for they are often explicit about male superiority and female 
inferiority and the nature of male-female relationships. 


8.1 The Northern French Peshat School 

In the uth and 12th centuries northern French rabbis participated in a revolu- 
tionary change in biblical studies. The community of scholars who primarily 
devoted their attention to Talmud study moved away from traditional biblical 
studies that relied on studying scripture with midrash. They complemented 
and then replaced this approach with a new methodology termed peshat exe- 
gesis. Generally, peshat refers to a contextual reading of biblical text, but a pre- 
cise definition is not possible because medieval exegetes likely understood and 
applied it in different ways.®? The rise of peshat exegesis was intimately tied to 
an explosion of Jewish literary creativity in northern France. Three contributing 
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factors help explain its rise: Spanish-Jewish cultural influence; the 12th-century 
Renaissance in Christian Europe; and Jewish-Christian polemics. 

The standout figure of the Peshat School is Solomon ben Isaac, or Rashi 
(1040-1105), whose commentary on the Bible continues to be the primary 
one studied by traditional Jews today. Rashi wrote commentaries on almost 
every book of the Bible (and most likely intended commentaries on all the 
books). Although Rashi is clearly concerned with peshat, he frequently cites 
midrash, sometimes offering a peshat and midrashic explanation together on 
a single lemma. His method for selecting when and what to cite from mid- 
rash remains obscure. In the introduction to his commentary on the Song of 
Songs he explains that interpretations are scattered throughout rabbinic liter- 
ature, but they do not adequately explain that the text is not always sequenced 
according to the order of the book.®* Despite a commitment to peshat, Rashi 
relies on the midrashic and targumic traditions to construct an historical nar- 
rative. It focuses on a chronological account of the history of Israel which is “an 
implicitly anti-Christian, Judeo-centric reading of God’s romance with Israel, 
understood as Jews, not Christians.”* Rashi’s priority is the historical narrative, 
which he begins with the Exodus in Song 1:8. He then turns to the wandering in 
the wilderness and the revelation at Sinai (the wedding scene of the two lov- 
ers), and the entry into the promised land (chaps. 2-3). Chapters 4—6 explore 
themes of exile and return, and the commentary ends in chapter 8 with Israel 
speaking to the nations about God’s enduring faithfulness, God’s response 
concerning Israel's faithfulness in the exile, and Israel pleading for God to 
hastily redeem her. That God maintains a relationship with Israel despite her 
sinfulness should be understood as a reassurance for his audience in the face 
of ongoing persecution and as a polemic against Christian supersecessionist 
claims.®> That Rashi elaborates this typological interpretation of the Song 
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should not overshadow his novelty in also explaining its contextual or plain 
sense. Rashi delineates his goals as explaining the contextual meaning of the 
text, maintaining the narrative’s coherence, and integrating earlier rabbinic 
teachings in their appropriate place. However, in practice Rashi’s commen- 
tary focuses primarily on the typological interpretations and less frequently 
on the contextual meaning of the verses. Although Rashi describes the Song as 
Solomonic prophecy, he distances the text from Solomon. In his comment on 
Song 1:1 he cites a talmudic teaching which asserts, based on the etymology of 
the name Solomon (Shlomo), that any reference to him is actually a reference 
to God, the king to whom peace belongs (shalom lo).6° Rashi understands the 
Song as being about two lovers: 


A woman living a living widowhood, longing for her husband, clinging to 
her lover, recalling her love for him in her youth. Her lover suffers along 
with her, recalling the kindnesses of her youth, the splendor of her beauty, 
and the fittingness of her deeds, through which he became attached to 
her with a powerful love, to let her know that he did not willfully bring 
grief [see Lamentations 3:33] and her divorce is not final, that she is still 
his wife and he still her husband.®7 


This “living-widowhood” was an altogether too common phenomenon 
amongst medieval Jews. For commerce men frequently traveled long distances 
for long periods of time, leaving women in a precarious situation. Such travel 
was common cause for divorce.®* His rather empathetic view of the situation 
came from that reality, but also from the resonance of the theological com- 
mitment that God continued to love Israel even while she remained punished 
in exile. 

For Rashi, as with early rabbinic sources, the assembly of Israel is funda- 
mentally male. The “daughters of Jerusalem,” for example, he takes to be “sons 
distinguished for God by circumcision, phylacteries, and ritual fringes [on 
their clothing].’ Song 4 clearly describes women’s features, but each is taken to 
represent men. As Rashi notes in his introduction, the language of the Song is 
intended to be figurative and metaphoric. In 41, the metaphor is inverted: the 
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sheep are like teeth, and a male shepherd washes and cares for them. The 
unblemished teeth of 4:2 symbolize the mighty men of Israel. In 4:3 the beauty 
of the woman’s mouth refers to the words God-fearing men speak. In 4:4 the 
tower symbolizes the chamber of hewn stone where the Sanhedrin sat. In 4:5, 
the woman's breasts are Moses and Aaron, who nourished the nation with 
words of Torah. In 7:4, when Rashi moves to a later historical moment, he pres- 
ents the breasts as either the king and high priest, or the two tablets of the 
covenant. In 7:7, the breasts like clusters of grapes refer to Daniel, Hananiah, 
Mishael, and Azariah, who provided Israel with sustaining drink by teaching 
the uniqueness of God. Rashi explains the little sister’s unformed breasts in 
Song 8:9 as symbolizing Israel’s lack of preparedness for redemption while 
remaining in exile. However, the maiden’s assurance of her tower-like breasts 
(8:10) Rashi understands as the synagogues and rabbinic study halls which 
nurse Israel with words of Torah and do, in fact, prepare her for her return. 
The symbolic value of breasts in this context is more important for Rashi than 
any discussion of actual breasts, which he largely avoids. However, just as in 
the rabbinic period—as evidenced by Rashi’s discussions of modesty (Song 
412) and adultery (Song 5:3)—anxieties about women and their influence 
remained strong in medieval northern France. Rashi, in particular, is known to 
have worried about the lenient use of non-Jewish wet nurses by his contempo- 
rary Jews.®? Anxiety about both the influence of women and the weakening of 
rabbinic authority may underlie his assertion that study halls and synagogues 
are the breasts which Israel suckles. 

Biblical women make rare appearances in Rashi’s commentary on Song 
of Songs. Although midrash and Targum refer to Miriam's well in relation 
to breasts and nourishing Israel, Rashi does not, despite discussing it in his 
commentary on Ecclesiastes 7:1. Miriam only appears once in the commen- 
tary when Rashi explains winter (Song 2:10-12) as the exile leading up to 
the Israelite conquest of Canaan. For 87 years Israelites endured especially 
harsh treatment in Egypt. The period, according to Rashi, began at the time 
of Miriam’s birth (and explains her name, mar = bitter). When “the blossoms 
appeared over the land (2:12)” Moses and Aaron rose up and relieved the bit- 
terness. Rashi’s unique reference to Miriam diminishes her as no more than a 
memorial to the bitterness of slavery. 

Rahab the zonah (harlot/innkeeper) appears in Rashi’s comments on Song 
1:3 and 4:3. In 1:3, “Therefore the maidens love you,” Rashi understands maidens 
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as proselytes and mentions two, Jethro and Rahab.”° Rashi ties the comparison 
of the maiden’s lips to a scarlet thread in Song 4:3 to the marker given to Rahab 
by the spies in Joshua 2:18. Because she hid the spies in Joshua 2, the Israelite 
troops take notice of the scarlet marker and protect Rahab and her family 
during the conquest in Joshua 6. This last part is the key, for Rahab is a merely 
a prop for Rashi. She demonstrates the “beauty” of Israelite warriors faithfully 
keeping their promises to her. Miriam and Rahab are both used by Rashi to 
glorify men. In fact, that Rahab protected the spies is not explicitly mentioned, 
only alluded to in the general discussion of the episode. 

Rashi also briefly mentions Huldah the prophetess alongside Daniel’s com- 
panions in his comment on Song 5:7, where her promise of destruction is 
recalled (2 Kings 22:16). Rashi, who was also a premier Talmud commentator, 
was almost certainly aware of the teaching that Huldah could only prophesy 
because her relative Jeremiah permitted her to do so, as he would have had 
priority. Further, the sages explain that Josiah addressed her and not Jeremiah 
because he hoped that as a woman she would be more tender or merciful. 
Rashi explains that despite her petition, God’s wrath remained. 

Rashi’s most extensive discussion of biblical women relates to Song 6:8, 
“There are sixty queens, and eighty concubines, and young maidens without 
number.” Per Rashi, these counts refer first to Abraham’s descendants and then 
to the addition of Noal’s. Rashi’s calculations are based on 1 Chronicles 1, and 
he includes Timna (1 Chron. 1:36—39) to arrive at 60. He then continues, “If you 
were to say, exclude Timna from among them for she is a woman, [then count] 
Abraham as part of the collective.” In this comment, as elsewhere, the explicit 
discussion of numbers of women becomes numbers of men. Although Rashi 
shows some sensitivity to the inclusion of a woman, his comment suggests he 
would allow their exclusion from the official record. 

As a peshat reader of the text, Rashi certainly recognized the explicit depic- 
tion of a woman and the parts of her body, but he prioritized the typological 
interpretation and its male characters. This contrasts both with the sensitivity 
he showed in acknowledging the “living widows” suffering, and with his more 
inclusionary stance in the last passage discussed. It also seems discordant with 
Rashi’s attitude to women in other sources. Elsewhere Rashi identifies mar- 
riage as a holy partnership between a man and woman, fulfilled with love and 
friendship. By and large he refrained from citing earlier rabbinic sources about 
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female inferiority, even when they were readily available to him, and recorded 
others in praise of women.”! 

Rashi’s presentation of biblical women in his commentary on Song of 
Songs suggests that although he is more positively inclined towards women, 
he could fall into the inferiority trap. Rashi does briefly laud women for their 
modesty (Song 4:12) and their adherence to the purity laws regarding ritual 
immersion following menstruation (niddah, Song 4:15). These, together with 
men’s observance of the rules regarding ritual fringes and forbidden mixtures, 
inspire God’s desire to redeem the people (Rashi to 4:16). However, Rashi offers 
no substantial discussion of real women in explaining the plain sense of the 
Song. Despite this absence, Rashi does, at times, ensure women’s inclusion in 
the assembly of Israel, recognizes their (limited) contributions, and ultimately 
includes them alongside men in the final restoration. However, this restoration 
relies primarily on men’s merit accrued from learning Torah in rabbinic insti- 
tutions in a true act of imitatio dei: 


Clear and white, when He appeared at Sinai, He appeared as an old man, 
teaching instructions, and similarly, when He sits in judgment, “His gar- 
ment was white as snow.” 

His eyes are like doves upon brooks of water. 

Like doves, whose eyes gaze toward their windows, so His eyes [gaze] 
upon the synagogues and study halls, for over there are the sources of 
Torah, which is compared to water. 


For Rashi then, the Song remains the tale of intimate partners, but they look 
little like the peshat would suggest. 

A commentary attributed to Rashi’s grandson, Samuel ben Meir, or Rashbam 
(1085-1158), hews more closely to the agenda delineated in his grandfather's 
work.”2 In the introduction Rashbam avoids the typological interpretation of 
the Song and describes it as a story of a young woman grieving the departure 
of her lover. Exceptionally, Rashbam builds on the prioritization given the 
female character in the Song and puts all the words in her mouth to create 
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a coherent narrative. The Song consists of her recounting experiences to her 
companions or engaged in recalling dialogues between herself and her lover. 
Although earlier sources distanced themselves from the female beloved, 
Rashbam embraces her entirely.” Rashbam prioritizes a contextual reading 
of the biblical text, as is typical of commentaries, but with Song of Songs he 
asserts the unfolding relationship between God and Israel as the ultimate 
meaning. He explains the Song as a Solomonic prophecy of a future exile when 
the community of Israel would grieve God's departure like the maiden long- 
ing for her lover’s return (Song 1:1). Unlike Rashi, who distanced himself from 
Solomon, Rashbam suggests the king relied on his own experiences to frame 
the Song. Rashbam explains, “There is Solomon's couch” (Song 3:7), as refer- 
ring to nighttime guards who protected him. Perhaps more significantly, con- 
cerning “There are sixty queens” (Song 6:8), Rashbam explains how Solomon 
selected one prized love from among his wives, concubines, and maidens. In 
his comment on Song 8:11-12, Rashbam discusses Solomon’s care and upkeep 
of his vineyards and fields. 

Rashbam’s commentary on the wasfs is more explicit in its depiction of the 
maiden’s body, and his treatment of the historical relationship between God 
and Israel is far more limited than his grandfather’s or the midrashic sources. 
He presents the wasfin Song 4 as concerned with Israel’s king and high priest; 
in chapters 6 and 7 he expands the list to include Israel's kings, leaders, priests, 
and prophets. Biblical characters are rarely mentioned. Like Rashi, he identifies 
Rahab as a convert to Judaism (Song 1:3). He allegorizes the woman’s breasts 
as the king and high priest (Song 4:5) and as Moses and Aaron (Song 8:10). 
However, Rashbam never explicitly connects the breasts to nursing an infant 
or a nation. In his comments, the lover's breasts are always shapely, lovely, 
and equal in size. In the comment to 4:5 the king and high priest protect and 
guide Israel, but the only thing in common with the breasts appears to be their 
“beauty” in this context, and that they are equal partners. Rashbam’s presenta- 
tion results from his understanding the primary narrative as that of two lovers 
framed, likely, in the style of the French roman. He concludes his comment on 
Song 3:5 explaining, “And even today, this is the way of the trouvères that they 
sing a song that tells of the love between two people.””4 
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The courtly environment of the medieval Anglo-Norman world likely played 
a role in reshaping the relationships between men and women as women 
moved into the public sphere. Medieval Jewish life in France also appears to 
have felt the impact of these new forces.” The somewhat more positive incli- 
nation towards women and their roles as wives and partners shown in Rashi’s 
work might suggest some influence over the positive attitude of his grand- 
son and his scholarly circle as well. Avraham Grossman has argued, “Rashi’s 
daughters and granddaughters enjoyed a position of great honor and respect 
within the family. It follows that his sons-in-law continued in his tradition.’”6 
In expounding on Song 8:1, Rashbam suggests remarkable parity between men 
and women. Building on a talmudic teaching he recalls that previously God 
established his presence between the cherubs in front of the Ark, like the love 
established between two lovers, male and female. According to the Talmud 
(B. Yoma 54a), on festivals the curtain was removed from before the ark, and 
the two cherubs—one male and one female—were interlocked as if engaged 
in sexual intercourse. Rashbam’s comment suggests both a parity in the lov- 
ers’ relationship (they both stand immediately before the ark) and a divine 
endorsement of the intimacy (God’s presence between the lovers). The pos- 
itive inclination towards women and their partnership on the one hand, and 
the troubadour traditions on the other, help explain Rashbam’s focus on a sin- 
gle narrative about two lovers. More surprising, perhaps, is the apparent inde- 
pendence he gives the female beloved. 

In Song 1:6 Rashbam has the maiden recall that her dark skin resulted from 
being forced to stand in the hot sun. Her brothers, angered by their young sis- 
ter’s romantic entanglement, forced her to guard their vineyards, despite her 
unsuitability for the task. She longed for her lover to return to rescue her from 
the situation. Rashbam draws on this recollection in expounding on Song 8:8. 
The now older woman recalls when she had no breasts, and her brothers plot- 
ted to adorn her when she grew up so that the suitors brought by the match- 
maker might fight over her. “If she is like a wall,” beautiful and worthy, they 
will adorn her like royalty. “If she is like a door,’ unattractive and unworthy, 
they will adjust the adornment based on the likely marital candidate. In the 
period and circle in which Rashbam wrote, marrying off minors was consid- 
ered inappropriate. However, because of persecution Jews worried that suitors 
would be rare when daughters matured and Jewish men of standing in the 
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community were granted leniency to make these decisions for their minor 
daughters.” Still, these brothers imagine waiting until she matures. Rashbam, 
though, clarifies that her beauty and the necessary adornment rely on her 
judgement alone: “I am a wall and you must build for me a tower of silver and 
dress me in royal clothing.” She continues (Song 8:10) that her time for mar- 
riage has arrived. Hearing this, her lover once again sets eyes on her.’® For all 
their assumptions about their ability to keep her from her lover and to find a 
match for her who suited them, she will have none of it. The shift from yielding 
to her abusive brothers to commanding them to adorn her shows a remarkable 
assertion of agency. This same kind of agency is also revealed in her relation- 
ship with her beloved. 

Rashbam imagines the lovers’ encounter in the orchard in Song 6 continu- 
ing in the next chapter, until it takes a strange turn: 


TURN BACK, TURN BACK, MY PERFECT ONE [Song 7:1]: My friends and 
I will gaze upon the beauty of your body ... She replies to him [saying], 
“Why should you gaze at me, my beauty ... that you might call me ‘perfect 
one’? Why do you tell me to expose myself to everyone as if I were danc- 
ing? It would be disgraceful for me to be seen by everyone and, therefore, 
I will not come back to you.”? 


Here she refuses his plea and defends her dignity. She does so again in the next 
chapter. In Song 813-14 the male lover requests that she sing for him and his 
male companions. She agrees to sing for him alone, “But in front of all these oth- 
ers it is not becoming for me to sing for my glory is only revealed in private!’®° 
Here, Rashbam also takes a position in a Jewish legal debate. According to the 
Talmud, men should not listen to a woman sing because women’s voices cause 
sexual arousal. Debate over this ruling and its implications continued well into 
the Middle Ages, and the prohibition was generally affirmed by Rashbam and 
his circle.8! Noteworthy is that the male beloved’s request is rejected because 
the female lover knows the legal rules and she protects them both from trans- 
gression. Although the rule may be oppressive, that she speaks from a position 
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consistent with the law suggests a kind of knowledge not normally ascribed to 
women. Her agency is clear here, as before. However, in Rashbam’s typologi- 
cal interpretation he turns to male concerns, explaining that this refers to the 
priests and Levites who will eventually offer song and sacrifice directly to God. 

Ultimately the female lover’s agency as depicted by Rashbam reflects a ten- 
sion for Jews in medieval Christian Europe. Church leaders recognized better 
outcomes for marriages between consenting partners. Among Jews, however, 
the parental arrangement of marriages—particularly of minors, but not only— 
remained the standard. Equally, the rise of the matchmaker among Jews in the 
late 12th century was seen an ignoble profession, although the services were 
used and the profession expanded rather substantially over the next centuries 
(as seen in Rashbam’s comments). However, multiple sources, including Judah 
the Pious’s Sefer Hasidim (12th-century Germany), attest to a growing sensitiv- 
ity to the pragmatic implications of having two married partners who did not 
want to be together and a desire to assuage an increasing rate of divorce.®” As 
such, Rashbam’s commentary appears to reflect the changing times. 

Rashbam’s commentary was a move along a spectrum. The Targum focused 
uniquely on interpreting the Song as the story of the unfolding relationship 
between God and Israel. Rashi acknowledged the peshat but still prioritized 
the historical account. Rashbam prioritized the peshat and acknowledged the 
historical narrative. Of the more than 140 commentaries extant on the Song 
of Songs, only six deal strictly with the primary narrative, avoiding midrash 
and the God-Israel relationship altogether. Of these, five remain anonymous, 
and the sixth is that of Isaiah di Trani (12th century, Italy). In an extraordinary 
anonymous commentary from late 12th-century France, the commentator, 
who relies heavily on Rashi and Rashbam, develops a narrative uniquely con- 
cerned with Solomon and his lover.83 Like Rashbam, much of it is the woman’s 
recollection of the love affair, including their marriage and first sexual con- 
tact (2:4-2:17).84 Unlike Rashbam, the erotic narrative is foregrounded and the 
woman’s agency is more circumscribed by her family. 

Let us compare their respective comments on Song 8:2, “I would bring you 
to the house of my mother.’ Rashbam describes the woman leading her lover 
to her mother’s house, where he can teach her to serve him and where she can 
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pour him sweet wine as a good wife should do for her husband.®> Although 
pouring wine was a common medieval euphemism for sex, Rashbam says no 
more. However, the anonymous commentary explains, “J would bring you to the 
house of my mother. Openly. That you may teach me the practice of lovers and 
the matter of lovemaking, how I might do something which would give you 
pleasure.”86 The positive inclination toward sexual activity and its pleasures 
is generally consistent with medieval Jewish attitudes.8’ However, the idea 
that the wife or female lover needs to learn to pleasure her husband may be a 
reminder that male commentators put words in the female beloved’s mouth, 
reflecting their desires and concerns. 

Regarding the maiden’s brothers, Rashbam gives her a strong voice to chal- 
lenge their assumptions and plans for her. The anonymous commentary is 
rather more restrictive. As in Rashbam, the brothers punish her with guarding 
the vineyards, but their reasoning is absent. It is clear that she is forced, because 
“as a princess” she normally remained secluded out of the sun (Comment to 
1:5—-6).88 Also, Rashbam has her brothers question her beauty. The anonymous 
commentary is explicit about discussing her virginity (Song 8:8—-10): 


8) We have a little sister. Thus said the brothers: We have a child sister, 
who has no breasts because she is little in years. 

But what shall we do for our sister, on the day when she is spoken for? To 
match her with her lover, because they were worried that she might 
have had intercourse with someone; because she was a shepherd and 
accustomed to being among shepherds, perhaps they had abused her 

9) If she is a wall. A virgin. 

We will build upon her a row of silver. We will give her many pieces of 
jewelry. 

But if she is a door. Not a virgin and open like a door. 

We will enclose her with boards of cedar. We will enclose her with a house 
of boards and planks ... and she would be shut away inside it lest she 
go out. 

10) She answers: Jam a wall. A virgin, closed as a wall, and even if my 
breasts were as big as towers, do not worry about this, for I am a 
virgin.89 
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Here the anonymous commentary appears to have in mind the medieval 
French context, which saw significant growth in the concern for marrying 
off minors, as discussed above. The Talmud already explains that marriage of 
minor daughters was “intended to protect her from being taken advantage of 
sexually by strangers.” Additionally, the commentaries reflect medieval tradi- 
tions concerning female modesty (e.g., Rashbam [Song 7:1]; Anonymous [Song 
2:]). Here the young woman has a public function (shepherd) and engages 
with other men. In and of itself this kind of interaction is consistent with the 
lives of Jewish women in medieval France and Germany.®! Although the fear 
of abuse was real, attitudes to women’s place in public commercial activity 
were rather more lenient in this part of Europe.°? However, from the brothers’ 
perspective virginity, or lack thereof, would have shaped the capacity to find a 
marriage partner and the amount of financial security she could rely on if the 
marriage dissolved.9? In contrast to Rashbam, though, the woman’s agency is 
more generally consistent with the culture of medieval French Jewry in the 
anonymous commentary. She clarifies her status to her brothers but makes no 
substantial demands. The brothers’ authority is maintained, although they do 
apparently work to connect her with her beloved. 


8.2 The Spanish School: Abraham Ibn Ezra 

Abraham Ibn Ezra (1089-1164) is the preeminent representative of the 12th- 
century Spanish School of Jewish biblical exegesis. Although he lived in Spain 
for more than 50 years, he spent his last decades in Italy, France, and England. 
Famed as a Neoplatonic thinker, Hebrew poet, grammarian, and astrologer, 
he composed commentaries on much of the Bible. Once in Christian Europe, 
he composed commentaries for patrons. He wrote multiple commentaries on 
several books (e.g., Exodus, Esther, and Song of Songs). Ibn Ezra knew the work 
of the Spanish grammarians, earlier Spanish exegetes, the Karaites, and Rashi. 
His method relied on grammar and linguistics. Two of his commentaries on 
the Song are extant. Recension A is found in standard printings of the Rabbinic 
Bible and has historically, although perhaps incorrectly, been attributed to his 
time in France. Recension B may have been composed fifteen years earlier 
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in Italy.9* In the introduction to recension A, Ibn Ezra explains that the Song 
was Solomon’s poetic masterpiece. As an account of the historical relation- 
ship between God and Israel it was never to be confused with erotic litera- 
ture (a point he makes in the introduction to the second section of Recension 
B). The commentary’s tripartite structure first treats grammar and linguistic 
features, then literary matters and the contextual meaning of the Song, and 
finally the typological interpretation. Contextually the Song tells the story of 
a young maiden and her shepherd-boy paramour. Their love is illustrated by 
comparison to Solomon and his beloved. Ibn Ezra is clear about their sex- 
ual relations, as when he unpacks the image of climbing a palm tree in Song 
710-1, or in 5:4, where he explains that what follows after she takes off her 
dress is understood.%° Ibn Ezra outwardly rejects the individual philosophi- 
cal allegorization of the Song then coming into vogue, but scholars have sug- 
gested some evidence of a Neoplatonic theological allegory embedded in his 
historical account.°® He begins with the patriarch Abraham rather than the 
Exodus. He follows with the Egyptian bondage and Exodus, the construction of 
the two Jerusalem Temples, the prophets and kings, the Babylonian Exile, the 
period of the Hasmoneans and Greek authorities, and the eventual messianic 
redemption.9” 

Ibn Ezra’s depiction of the lovers’ relationship offers insight into his attitude 
about women. In Recension B to 7:1, Ibn Ezra reports the maiden saying. “I 
am my beloved’s, and it is my duty to be fully obedient to him.’98 Although the 
verse suggests that his desire is for her, Ibn Ezra understands it to mean that 
fulfilling his desires is incumbent upon her. Specifically, the passage refers to 
sexual desire, and that may be the case in recension B as well. In Recension 
A he uses a more general term “will,” which is more in keeping with obedience. 
This same kind of obedience is also found in his discussions of Song 8:8-10. Ibn 
Ezra has the brothers question their sister’s virginity. She affirms her virginity 
and continues, “Then I was in the eyes of those that loved me as one that finds 
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favor.” In Recension A the brothers explicitly suspect her loss of virginity. She 
denies it: “Then I was as one who found peace in the eyes of the one who sus- 
pected me, for in the beginning they quarreled with me (1:6) and now I have 
found peace with them.”!°° The brothers’ initial anger is explained tying 1:6 to 
8:8-10. In both cases, though, she finds favor with those who wished to con- 
trol her behavior. Male social control is maintained. The tighter social controls 
on women in the Jewish community of Muslim Spain may explain Ibn Ezra’s 
attitudes,10l 

Ibn Ezra’s typological reading is largely consistent with rabbinic sources. 
Although more than a dozen biblical men are named, no women appear in 
the historical account.!©* The wasf in chapter 4 is understood to refer to the 
prophets, the Nazarites, men of war, the priests, and military commanders. The 
breasts refer to the written and oral law, which nourishes Israel like milk. The 
wasf of Song 7 adds the Sanhedrin to the list of men. Observance of the law, 
by men, is pleasing to God (e.g., ritual fringes in Song 4:10-11). Although rarely 
noted, Israelite women are praised for their modesty (“a spring shut up,” 4:12). 
Ibn Ezra’s lack of identification of biblical women along with his discussion 
of Israelite women’s modesty may echo intertwined trends amongst Jews in 
Islamic lands. For a period of nearly 500 years, out of modesty’s sake women 
were almost never mentioned by name in any of the works of the Babylonian 
Geonim or Jewish sages of Muslim Spain.1°3 

Ibn Ezra most certainly mentions the names of women in his other com- 
mentaries. However, as is already clear from the Targum, since the base text 
does not mention them, their exclusion was possible. In the case of Ibn Ezra 
this reflected the cultural norms with which he grew into adulthood. They 
most certainly did not reflect the trends in Christian Europe, where he spent 
the last third of his life. 


8.3 Karaite Exegesis 

Already in the 8th century, Jews began translating the biblical text into Arabic. 
In contrast to Targumic literature, these new efforts consisted of finding appro- 
priate and accurate Arabic equivalents for each Hebrew word. These transla- 
tions were precursors to a new genre of Jewish biblical exegesis: individually 
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authored commentaries. A political shift in the Jewish community further cat- 
alyzed the move to this new form of biblical interpretation. In Iraq the Karaites 
(Scripturalists) arose in opposition to rabbinic authority and challenged the 
traditional type of biblical study among Jews. Some Jews of more rationalist 
leanings questioned rabbinic exegesis, particularly in matters of Jewish law. 
The earliest Jewish Bible commentary to survive from the Middle Ages is Daniel 
al-Qumisi the Karaite’s (gth-century Iran, and later Palestine) commentary on 
the Minor Prophets, although fragments of earlier commentaries are extant. 
Karaite exegesis blossomed in the 10th and uth centuries, and numerous com- 
mentaries on the Bible are preserved from their community in Jerusalem. 104 

The Karaite commentaries, composed primarily in Arabic, follow biblical 
verse order and are exceptionally concerned with the literary qualities of the 
Bible, and the contextual relationship between verse, pericope, and biblical 
book in particular. They include lexical glosses from Arabic and other lan- 
guages (e.g., Persian) and are sensitive to grammar and syntax. Despite their 
scripturalism, the Karaites occasionally turned to midrashic or homiletical 
explanations (especially when the lemma was poetic or prophetic), but only 
after the primary contextual meaning was highlighted. 

Although rabbinic sages might have been expected to perpetuate the alle- 
gories found in the midrash and Targum on the Song of Songs, Karaite scholars 
had no such obligation. As such, the allegorizing by Yefet ben Eli stands out. 
Active in 10th-century Jerusalem, Yefet understood the Song as a Solomonic 
prophecy, apocalyptic in nature, referring to the time in which he lived. For 
Yefet and the members of the Karaite Mourners of Zion in particular, the Song 
had no exoteric meaning; the story of God and Israel alone is the book’s pur- 
pose. The story of a man (sometimes a stand-in for God but also the messiah 
[see 7:1 and 8:9]) and a young woman of noble lineage (again the assembly of 
Israel) is a historical account which mirrors the rabbinic narrative but is dis- 
tinguished in identifying the righteous of Israel as Karaites rather than rabbis 
and by asserting the imminent end of days.!°° According to his comment on 
Song 1:2, the book consists of four sequential discourses: (1) the Karaite sages’ 
address to God about the merit of their ancestors and pleading for the fulfill- 
ment of his promises in their time; (2) the community of Israel’s description 
of their oppressed state, their desire to return to God’s service, and their hope 
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for their restoration; (3) discussion among Israelites about their current state 
of affairs; and (4) God’s attestation to the beauty of Israel and the beginning of 
reconciliation.!06 

According to Yefet, Solomon applied six different categories of metaphor 
in describing the female lover/Israel, and a seventh specifically for the male 
lover/God. Descriptions of body parts refer to the Israelites; clothing, jewelry 
and ointments refer to actions. Discussion of fruit concerns religious ten- 
dencies while all tree references concern Israel. References to purity, incan- 
descence, and the like all relate to God, since he has no physical form (Song 
110).107 This organized key for deciphering the book is consistent with his 
general view that the Song has only an esoteric meaning.!°8 In constructing 
the commentary Yefet says just enough about the Song’s narrative to identify 
the ongoing events, but most substantial discussion concerns the relationship 
between God and Israel. In contrast to Ibn Ezra and Rashbam, Yefet says little 
about the interactions of the male and female characters. 

Yefet is clear that bride is Israel and the groom God.!° Despite the male- 
female dynamic of the Song, Yefet explains the reconciliation between God 
and Israel by an analogy to two men. Explaining Song 1:2, Yefet transforms the 
kisses between male and female lovers to those between two male friends: 


[Solomon] first started by their request that God may return from his 
anger and reconcile himself to them. This and none other is the meaning 
of he kisses me (Song 1:2), since it is the custom of the man who was angry 
to begin hugging and kissing his friend, once he starts the reconciliation 
with him." 


These are thus kisses of camaraderie rather than romance, and “she” quickly 
becomes “he.” The replacement of the female beloved is consistent with other 
remarks in Yefet’s commentary on the Song. Elsewhere in his oeuvre his atti- 
tude to women swings like a pendulum between equality and misogyny. In his 
commentary on Proverbs (18:22) Yefet explains that every man is obliged to find 
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an appropriate wife. For the long-term well-being of the marriage they should 
come from similar social, family, and economic status, and be of similar age, 
appearance, and intellect.“! This kind of “equality” stood the Karaites apart 
from their contemporary rabbinic community. Ultimately Yefet’s attitudes as 
reflected in the commentary on the Song of Songs are out of sync with these 
guidelines. Although Yefet presents both figures as beautiful and well-to-do, 
and both come and go, the Song was “written as a parable in response to the 
prophecies of Ezekiel in which the relationship between a man and a woman 
is depicted negatively and Israel’s abandonment of and by God deplored." 
Although, “In the Song of Songs, Israel's return to God is celebrated through 
female-male relationships,’ the previous relationship cannot be ignored.” 

Given this basis, obedience and disobedience are a running theme through- 
out Yefet’s commentary (the terms appear more than 35 times). The imbalance 
of the relationship is evident in Song 1:3, where Israel is a disobedient wife: 


Their expression: [Draw me] after you so that we can be together (Sg 1:3) 
has an obvious meaning: They will be following him when he lifts them 
up then proceeds to his chambers. But [the same sentence] has a hidden 
[meaning] as well: to maintain, passionately and perfectly, the obedience 
due to him as they were ordered.!4 


Although Yefet imagines a man finding an equal partner, that is hardly the case 
here: orders need to be obeyed. In Song 1:4 he clarifies obedience results from 
love, “His expression: ... they love you because of your righteousness (Song 1:4) 
describes their obedience to God, which is out of love.”5 However, male dom- 
inance is maintained. 

Despite his “egalitarian views” in the commentary on Proverbs, Yefet was 
fully capable of misogynistic statements." He asserted women lack education 
and are misled by ignorance, have a naturally inferior state that leads them 
to low status, they seduce the ignorant, and they suffer from significant ritual 
impurity.” This explains Yefet’s general tenor concerning male control of the 
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religio-social sphere. Israel, and women, are easily led astray, as evidenced in 
Yefet’s interpretation of Song 8:8ff: 


The obvious meaning of we have a young sister (Song 8:8) is that she ... did 
not reach the stage of womanhood. That is why we have the expression: her 
breasts are not formed (Song 8:8.) However, they intend to see her married, 
as they say: ... the day someone speaks of her (Song 8:8.) The truth is that they 
are sad, because they don't know how to deal with her, since they cannot 
lead her to marry someone while she is still a child."8 


Although framed as an effort to protect her, this is ultimately about them. Her 
agency counts for little. They are worried because they cannot yet marry her off 
and she is not presently controllable, which is made clear in the interpretation 
about Israel. The young woman symbolizes the Jews who remain in exile after the 
messiah’s arrival. Her lack of breasts represents (as with rabbinic exegetes) the 
absence of teachers who ensure proper behavior. In their absence, the brothers 
assume misbehavior, which saddens them, 


Their expression: what to do (Song 8:8) shows their passionate love for her. 
[In other words] they desire to reach God's sanctuary and live under the 
kingdom of the messiah. This is the meaning of their expression: ... the day 
someone speaks for her (Song 8:8).29 


What is saddening is their inability to control or marry off their minor sister. 
Although rabbinic authorities under Islam were reticent about the minor 
marriages of daughters, and, at least in literary sources, opposed the practice, 
they recognized earlier legal authorities permitted it.2° Karaite authorities 
were more reticent about it, did not have to contend with rabbinic rulings, 
and, at least according to Yefet, prohibited it. Karaite concern with pre-marital 
virginity was not only about social status but was also an issue of legal stric- 
ture and formed part of the Karaite anti-Rabbanite position.!2! Some Rabbinic 
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and Karaite scholars shared the view that because sex was for procreation and 
minor girls could not be impregnated, child marriage was unacceptable.!2? 
By Karaite law the brothers or the family were absolutely responsible for 
marrying off a daughter or sister, but this needed to await maturity. As Eve 
Krakowski has noted, assent in Karaite documents is largely about the girl’s 
psycho-social-intellectual makeup: that is, her capacity to make a decision as 
attested by the statements of maturity and clauses in the marriage documents, 
“who is fit to perform commandments,” or “whose intellect is fully formed.” The 
Karaite assent clause appears as either “she listened and wished to be married 
to him,” or “she accepted upon herself”!*3 The translator of Yefet on Song of 
Songs, Joseph Alobaidi, adds an important note explaining still a child: “they 
cannot marry her while she doesn’t know how to make a distinction.” In fram- 
ing the brothers’ concern this way Yefet is consistent with what is known of 
Karaite marriage practice. The discussion of her breasts, or lack thereof, also 
ties the issue to pubescence as an indicator of legal status for marriage, some- 
thing which is not clear from the Karaite legal sources.!*4 In either case, Yefet 
ultimately has the brothers recognize that she is not mature and blends the 
two identifiers: she is a prepubescent child and she is not intellectually mature 
enough to make a decision. Here she has agency in that Karaite marriage 
requires both the consent of the daughter and her father.!?5 

Returning to the typological interpretation, Yefet understands this passage 
as spoken by Israelites who returned to the Land while other members of the 
community remained in exile. Religiously immature, the exiles were incapable 
of being reunited in the Land with God.!”6 Exoterically, these brothers are con- 
cerned about what to do with a minor sister who, like the Israelites, is threat- 
ened with harm. In Song 8:9, “The expression: if she were like an open gate ... 
(Song 8:9) means ‘if she is to be like an open door allowing the people to get in 
and out without any restraint we would have blockaded it with cedar planks. 
In other words, we would have educated her about enemies surrounding 
her.”!27 According to the available sources, Karaite fathers (or responsible kin) 
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had the responsibility for the care and upkeep of their unmarried daughters. 
Medieval marriage documents show that Karaite husbands could, through var- 
ious legal mechanisms, control the movements of their wives in a mode similar 
to the Islamic culture in which they lived.!° If so for wives, it also apparently 
was for unmarried daughters.!29 This kind of seclusion was also attached to 
social class, with upper-class women able to afford being more restricted in 
their movements into the public sphere because they could rely on lower-class 
women servants’ mobility.!8° Given that the woman of the Song is described 
by Yefet as the daughter of a nobleman (e.g. Song 7:2 and 7:11), this may also 
explain some of the attitude of the brothers towards their sister. 

Aside from his discussion of the actual woman in the Song, Yefet, like his 
rabbinic predecessors, devotes little space to them in his interpretation. All 
references to the woman in the wasfs are immediately redirected to men: that 
is, warriors, prophets, and Karaite sages. In Song 4:1-5 the woman's eyes are the 
Israelites in the Land of Israel. Her hair is the armies who will safeguard Elijah 
the prophet when he heralds the messiah’s return as they had previously done 
for Joshua. Her teeth are the Levites, her lips the wise sages who enact justice, 
and her neck the Israelite military commanders. Her breasts are the high priest 
and king messiah. In Yefet’s previous discussion of breasts (Song 1:13), they rep- 
resent the lands of Benjamin and Judah with Jerusalem in between, the two 
cherubs, or the high priest and king messiah.!*! 

Yefet’s single mention of a biblical woman is his note concerning the “chil- 
dren of Keturah”: 


The expression: ... unique is she to her mother (Song 6:9) speaks of 
Abraham, peace be upon him, or of Noah, peace be upon him. However, 
it is more probable that he means Abraham who begot Ishmael and the 
children of Keturah, yet he called Isaac unique.'8? 
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Here she is mentioned only to identify sons and to distinguish them from other 
men. Yefet writes the female beloved out of the Song at 1:2, and he maintains 
the absence of women from the assembly of Israel. A biblical woman is men- 
tioned, solely in her role as mother, and then only for the purpose of identify- 
ing her otherwise nameless children. When the actual woman of the love story 
is discussed it is to assert the dominance of her male lover or her brothers. 
Although Yefet may have idealized partnerships between men and women, his 
commentary offers a rather lopsided relationship. 


8.4 Philosophical Allegory 

Medieval Jewish philosophers largely preserved the tradition that the Song 
concerns the historical relationship between God and Israel. However, along- 
side it they offered more personal readings of the Song which identified the 
male lover as the divine source of knowledge and the female lover as the 
individual soul which yearned for union with the Divine. For both medieval 
philosophers and mystics the erotic language of desire in Song of Songs was 
adaptable to the individual soul’s longing for union with its source.!°3 A sub- 
stantial number of commentaries are preserved from the late 12th to early 14th 
centuries, including, among others, those of Immanuel of Rome, Joseph ibn 
Aknin, Moses ibn Tibbon, Zerahiah ben Shealtiel Hen, Joseph ibn Caspi, and 
Levi ben Gershom.!*4 The seminal statements concerning this particular kind 
of allegory may be attributed to Moses Maimonides. Although he did not write 
a commentary on the Song of Songs in Mishneh Torah, Laws of Repentance 10:3, 
he explains the implications of love of God: 


And what is this proper love? It is that he should love the Lord so strongly 
that his spirit is bound to the love of God and drawn to it always like 
a lovesick person, whose mind is never free from the love of a certain 
woman and is drawn to her always whether he is standing or sitting, eat- 
ing or drinking ... Solomon said this figuratively, “I am sick of love” (Song 
of Songs 2:5) and all the Song of Songs is an allegory of this matter.!35 
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In the Guide of the Perplexed, Maimonides’s major philosophical treatise, he 
presents Moses as having achieved this love: 


And there may be a human individual who, through his apprehension 
of the true realities and his joy in what he has apprehended, achieves 
a state in which he talks with people and is occupied with his bodily 
necessities while his intellect is wholly turned toward Him ... in the sort 
of way described by the poetical parables that have been invented for 
these notions: I sleep, but my heart waketh, it is the voice of my beloved that 
knocketh, and so on. [Song 5:2] I do not say that this is the rank of all the 
prophets; but I do say this is the rank of Moses our Master.'36 


For Maimonides, a religious rationalist who wrote in an Aristotelian vein, the 
Song is an “allegorical account of the conjunction (devekut) between the mate- 
rial intellect and the Active Intellect.”!8” Here the term allegory is apt. The inde- 
terminacy of meaning was an important feature of the reading strategy which 
understood the text as speaking to different readers based on their own capac- 
ities. Maimonides broke with previous commentators, shifting from national 
history to individual allegory. Maimonides “appropriates the erotic symbolism 
to depict the contemplative ideal of union, the intellectual love, which is also 
identified as true worship and the highest level of prophecy.”!38 The use of the 
erotic language of Song of Songs to represent study, with the goal of uniting the 
soul and God, was a redirecting of the seeker’s own sexual desire from women 
to God. The capacity to limit one’s own materiality, in essence, made room 
for devotion to study and perfecting the intellect.!89 Perhaps the most thor- 
ough philosophical commentary is that of Levi ben Gershom, or Gersonides 
(1288-1344).!49 A polymath, Gersonides composed works on Talmud and 
Jewish law, philosophy and logic, astronomy, and mathematics. He wrote com- 
mentaries on the Torah, Former Prophets, the Five Scrolls, Proverbs, and Job. 
For Gersonides, who was very much influenced by Maimonides, the Torah is 


136 GP 111:51. Translation from Moses Maimonides, The Guide of the Perplexed, trans. Shlomo 
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140 Forthecritical edition of the Hebrew text, see Menachem Kellner, Gersonides’ Commentary 
on Song of Songs [Hebrew] (Ramat Gan: 2001). For an annotated English translation, see 
Kellner, Commentary on the Song of Songs: Levi Ben Gershom (Gersonides). 
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a book of both revelation and philosophy. It functions to direct the learned 
reader to philosophical and moral perfection. 

To make sense of the philosophical allegory of Song of Songs it is neces- 
sary to explain briefly—albeit in an oversimplified way—how Gersonides 
understands the relationship between the individual human soul and God. 
All knowledge emanates from God and is refracted through the active intel- 
lect, which makes divine knowledge intelligible to human beings. Through 
their senses human beings acquire knowledge of the world around them, 
and through their imaginations and other faculties they abstract what they 
have seen, heard, touched, smelled, and tasted. This knowledge is ultimately 
learned through the capacities of the material intellect and is perfected in the 
acquired intellect. The acquired intellect is the only part of the human being 
that remains after death. Thus, as for Maimonides, immortality relies on efforts 
to perfect that intellect. Love of God, then, is reflected through the human 
soul’s desire to acquire what is emanated from the divine so that knowledge of 
God can be achieved. Core to this achievement is the use of the tools available 
for accessing knowledge: the study of mathematics, physics, and metaphysics 
(philosophy).!44 

For Gersonides, the person with these faculties and the capacity to perfect 
them is male. The tower which describes the beloved’s neck alludes to the fact 
that the male seeker of knowledge fears no disputant. In the allegory the “she” 
of the Song is merely an element of “his” own intellect. Writing in 13th-century 
Provence, Gersonides interprets the biblical book as both describing the var- 
ious stages of knowing God, and guiding readers to achieve such knowledge. 
The first chapters relate to overcoming human impediments, including trans- 
gression of morals and the inability to properly distinguish between truth and 
falsehood (1:1-8 and 1:9-2:7, respectively). Much of the remainder of the book 
concerns the proper study of mathematics (3:-4:7), physics (4:8-8:4), and 
metaphysics (8:5-8:14). 

Given that Gersonides understands the philosophical allegory as the pri- 
mary meaning of the biblical text, he devotes little space to unpacking a nar- 
rative concerning actual lovers. He does, however, note that some materials 
are merely part of that narrative, and others are intended to get at the esoteric 
knowledge encoded therein. In explaining Song 1:15, Gersonides notes that a 
description of a person’s eyes as beautiful is in keeping with the well-known 


141 Scholars disagree on the precise mechanisms at play in Gersonides’ understanding of 
cognition and related matters. See Menachem Kellner, “Gersonides on the Role of the 
Active Intellect in Human Cognition,” Hebrew Union College Annual 65 (1994), 233-35, and 
Seymour Feldman, Gersonides: Judaism within the Limits of Reason (Oxford: 2010), 185-97. 
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idea that eyes are particularly attractive to lovers and that this verse relates 
solely to the external matters of the text. He notes similarly that Song 6:7 
speaks strictly to the beauty and modesty of the female lover. 

By contrast, concerning the description of the hair and teeth later in the Song 
he argues: 


You must not fail to note that some of the attributes with which the lovers 
described each other relate both to the allegory and to its intended mean- 
ing ... Some of them relate only to the intended meaning, as when it says 
thy hair is as a flock of goats (4:1, 6:5), for this is not a fitting indication of 
beautiful hair if it were according to the allegory ... This was done in order to 
indicate the hidden meaning, so that one would not mistakenly think that 
statement in this book should be taken according to their external sense.!42 


Put differently, Gersonides here relies on the dissonance between the body 
part and the metaphor used for its description. He argues that because of the 
dissonance, the reader is directed to the philosophical allegory because the 
Song otherwise appears nonsensical. He continues to explain the dissonance 
in 4:1: 


In the allegory the strands of hair lying side by side are those places where 
the senses require repetition in mathematical sciences and astronomy 
and the like. Repeated observation is necessary to learn astronomy for 
example.!43 


Aside from the particulars of this interpretation what must be noted is 
Gersonides’s elimination of the female character. Since the metaphors cannot 
possibly refer to a woman's beauty, there is no woman. She is a man engaged 
in the study of the sciences for whom the metaphor, at least according to 
Gersonides, is more apt. 

Scholarly literature has documented well the 14th century in Spain and 
Provence as a particularly misogynistic moment in Jewish life. Gersonides 
is a frequently identified exemplar who regularly expressed hostility toward 
women in his biblical commentaries. Women were intellectually inferior 
to men and stood somewhere between them and animals.'*4 This attitude 


142 Kellner, Commentary on the Song of Songs: Levi Ben Gershom (Gersonides), 13-14. 
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is expressed in his commentary on the Song of Songs in a variety of ways. 
Gersonides is concerned about a perceived female tendency towards adul- 
tery.!45 In his commentary on Genesis he warns that a man should not marry a 
woman against her will, not because it undermines her dignity or agency, but 
because she will respond by being adulterous. He speaks to a similar concern 
explaining Song 2:14: 


He called her my dove because the dove has a unique characteristic which 
distinguishes it from other animals: it only mates with a male with which 
it was born. So also this female beloved, now that all her striving is for his 
service, and now that she is also more disposed to mate with him, will not 
turn aside from him at all. 


Gersonides comments that this verse speaks both to narrative and to the alle- 
gory. He offers a backhanded compliment: she is a unique woman ... in her 
capacity to remain monogamous.'“6 Gersonides identifies women with matter 
(as opposed to form) and as intellectually inferior. Further, women were cre- 
ated to aid men in achieving intellectual perfection. These ideas derive from 
Aristotle and may explain why misogyny was more apparent among philoso- 
phers than other types of Jewish intellectuals.!*” 

Gersonides’ assumption of female inferiority is also evidenced in the phil- 
osophical allegory. He identifies the male beloved with the intellect and form, 
and the female with the imaginative faculty and matter.!48 Similarly, he high- 
lights the stereotype that men are active and women passive. “In truth, he com- 
pared her to a mare and not a stallion because in this passage he allegorically 
presents it [material intellect] as a female, since the female is passive, whereas 
the male is active” (Song 2:9).*9 Similarly, in comments on Song 1:6, he says, 
“She called these faculties which attract her to the physical desires her mother’s 
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sons, because the soul, insofar as it is one, is the mother of all these faculties 
which branch out from it. She called them sons because they are active fac- 
ulties. The faculties which in turn are affected by them, that is, which obey 
them, are the daughters of Jerusalem (1:5).’5° Ultimately, like women, the sub- 
servient faculties obey and serve their male counterparts. Even motherhood 
in Gersonides has secondary status, as in his commentary on Proverbs, where 
he explains, “the mother is an allegory for the Active Intellect, ‘which, was 
identified with a female because it receives its power from the Blessed One.’ 
Gersonides shifts the accent from the essentialness of the mother, repeatedly 
stressed in the Book of Proverbs, to her causal dependency on the father.”!5! In 
this context he offers a second backhanded compliment: “[Solomon] called 
her the fairest among women because among the passive faculties of the soul 
there is no faculty as worthy as she” (Song 1:8).!5? Again the deficiency is high- 
lighted, no matter how great or important: femaleness is held against her. 

The idea of female subservience is also repeated throughout the allegory. 
Gersonides constructs a scenario (Song 1:6) in which the female aspects of the 
intellect only find fulfillment in contributing to male perfection: “She replied 
that, just as the intellect desires her because of her beauty and the excellence of 
her preparation to provide that which will bring it to perfection, so she desires 
the intellect and yearns to unite with it and provide it with what it needs to 
progress toward perfection.”!53 Similarly, the female aspect pleads for the male 
to aid her in overcoming her own desires so she can fully serve him: “She said, 
‘Would that the intellect would force me to abandon my desires, and would 
force me to strive to serve him, and bring me to the banqueting-house where 
he drinks’” (Song 2:4).!54 Gersonides traces this notion of female servitude to 
the creation narrative. Eve was created from Adam, “since he is the reason for 
her existence; that is, she was created to serve him.”!55 Returning to the roles of 
mothers, Gersonides depicts them as significant for their biological functions 
put to men’s use. Allegorizing breasts, Gersonides explains: “Since breasts serve 
to nurse he compared that which emanates to breasts. He allegorically com- 
pared her to two fawns ... because of their fleetness. He said this because of her 
diligence to prepare for him what he needs from her in these sciences” (Song 
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4:5).156 That is, a woman’s breasts are not for her but to serve him. Gersonides 
elaborates (Song 7:1) that women’s own development is necessary in order to 
aid men: 


In that his beloved is now at the stage of the ultimate perfection possible 
for her, he called her Shulammite, since it is derived from “perfection.” 
[the root shin—lamed-mem as in shalom] He said to her that she should 
return and prepare for him what he needs for these investigations. 


He needs her contributions so he can acquire knowledge of the sciences which 
are the subject of Song 7.157 

Although Gersonides generally disparages women, he (reluctantly?) accepts 
the possibility of individual women who may rise higher than their natural dis- 
position might allow. In discussing the “kisses” of Song 1:2 he explains: 


With reference to our material intellect’s desire ab initio to cleave to 
God ... the material intellect said, expressing its desire, “Would that God 
would kiss me with the kisses of His mouth!” that is, that it cleave to Him so 
far as possible, for “kissing” indicates cleaving and coming close, and thus 
the sages said of Moses, Aaron, and Miriam that they “died by a kiss,” that 
is, that at the time of their deaths they cleaved to God.158 


Gersonides had to begrudgingly accept that although he argues that women 
could not achieve prophecy, a number of biblical women, especially Miriam, 
are identified in Scripture explicitly as prophets. Gersonides generally lauds 
Miriam's wisdom: “Thus, in discussing God’s punishment of Moses for striking 
the rock (Numbers 20), Gersonides observes that had Miriam been alive, she 
might have prevented Moses from this action, since she was a prophet and the 
eldest of the three siblings.”5° Akin to the dove-like beloved, Miriam may well 
have been unique in her capacity. However, her inclusion alongside Moses and 
Aaron may betray that for all of Gersonides’ distasteful discussion, he under- 
stood that men’s capacity to achieve relied on women’s contributions. 
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8.5 Early Kabbalah—Ezra ben Solomon of Gerona 

This individualized reading of the Song of Songs popular among the 
philosopher-exegetes also influenced the kabbalists (Jewish mystics). Ezra ben 
Solomon of Gerona (d. 1238 or 1245) composed the earliest complete mysti- 
cal commentary.!®° Ezra belonged to the first identifiable group of Kabbalists 
who, active in 13th-century Gerona, preceded the composition of the Zohar, 
the central work of medieval Jewish mysticism. Ezra offers dual mystical alle- 
gories. The first concerns the individual soul’s aspiration to unite with the 
divine. The second discusses the unification of internal aspects of the divine 
(the sefirot), as the Shekhinah unites with Tiferet. The latter reading does not 
exclude a role for the human soul, as the unification of the two glories requires 
ecstatic union between the mystic (the female lover) and the divine glory (the 
male lover).!6! This exegetical approach is similarly seen in the commentary of 
Isaac ibn Sahula (completed in Castile in 1283-1284), who argues that the Song 
is intended to assist the mystic in uniting with the divine.!©? Understanding 
the Song as written through the Holy Spirit in Solomon’s old age, Ezra adapts 
the rabbinic tradition that all references to Solomon actually refer to God. This 
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functions well with respect to both the allegory of the individual soul and that 
of the sefirot since Kabbalistic symbolism identified Solomon/Shalom/Peace 
with Tiferet.163 

In the introduction Ezra provides a genealogy for the transmission of Jewish 
(mystical) tradition from the Garden of Eden to his own time. He borrows the 
language of Song 4:5 to allude to Adam and Eve as two fawns, twins of a gazelle. 
However, because she was seduced by the snake to eat from the tree and per- 
suaded Adam to do so as well, they were cast from the garden. The genealogy then 
moves through their sons, Noah and his sons, Abraham and Isaac (Sarah is briefly 
noted approvingly when Ishmael is cast out of the house), Jacob and his sons (not 
Dina, Tamar is alluded to but not named), the Israelite enslavement and Moses’ 
theophany and prophecy, and recalls Aaron, Nadav, Abihu, and the 70 elders 
(Miriam is not noted). The traditions were transmitted to Joshua, to the elders, 
prophets, men of the great assembly, Daniel, Mordechai, and Ezra, who passed 
it to Simon the righteous (per Pirke Avot 1:1). It went to Judah the Prince (the pur- 
ported editor of the Mishnah), then early rabbis, including Akiva. As a result of 
destruction and exile the tradition was incompletely transmitted until his own 
time. For this reason, he found it necessary to record the kabbalistic teachings in 
writing and composed the commentary. 

He presents three approaches to the Song. In the first he sees it as an erotic 
story, leaving the world “scattered with corpses.”!®* Perhaps this explains Ezra’s 
very few references to the lovers qua lovers. In the second approach he inter- 
prets the Song as a historical narrative of God and Israel, which he loosely 
adopts in conjunction with the third approach, the Song as mystical allegory.!®© 
As noted, this consisted of two intertwined parts. The first understands the 
individual soul’s desire for reunification with God.!®* The second concerns the 
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desire of the lower sefirot (divine emanations) to join with the upper ones.!6” 
Both mystical ideas are recognizable in Ezra’s commentary on Song 1:2: 


Oh let him kiss me: These are the Glory’s words, full of longing, desiring 
to make its ascent, to adhere to the light of the supernal luminescence to 
which nothing else is like ... The kiss symbolizes the joy attained by the 
soul in its adhesion to the source of life and the additional infusion of the 
holy spirit.168 


The gendered dynamic here is worth noting. Ezra’s second comment points to 
the soul’s adhesion to God. Elsewhere Ezra describes the union more explicitly: 


The righteous causes his unblemished and pure soul to ascend [until she 
reaches] the supernal holy soul [universal soul] [and] she [the human 
soul] unites with her [the supernal soul] and knows future things ... Thus 
the soul of the prophet is united with the supernal soul in a complete 
union.169 


Joel Hecker has noted a certain reciprocity in this kiss: “In the kiss between God 
and the soul there is a dual exchange: the desire and joy of the soul as it cleaves 
upwards and the soul's reception of holy spirit progressing downwards.”!”° 
Returning to Song 1:2, Elliot Wolfson argues, “The passage of Ezra attests that at 
a relatively early literary stage the feminization of the male mystic in relation 
to the masculine God is found in the symbolism of theosophic kabbalah and 
is not associated exclusively with ecstatic kabbalah.”!”! That is, the soul of the 
male mystic is depicted as female. This reading is consistent with the Song, but 
the feminization of the male mystic is also the masculinization of the female 
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beloved. The male mystic replaces the female character, and he longs for inti- 
macy with the male God in a “spiritualized homoeroticism.”!” 

In turning the interrelationship of the sefirot [or divine emanations], early 
Kabbalah understood ten aspects of the divine personality or ten aspects of the 
divinity. At the lowest rung, the Shekhinah, or Dwelling presence, is where divine 
communion with the lower world is established. Keter, or Crown, is the highest 
rung, and all emanation flows from it through the others below. On the right side, 
typically understood as masculine, are Hokhmah (wisdom), Hesed (love), and 
Nezah (endurance). On the female-left side are Binah (understanding), Gevurah 
(power), and Hod (majesty). The central trunk consists of Tiferet (beauty), typi- 
cally identified as The Blessed Holy One (also masculine), and Yesod (foundation), 
which represents the divine phallus. Through Yesod the union of Tiferet and the 
Shekhinah is manifested.1” 

This union is at the heart of Ezra’s comment on Song 1:2, where “the kiss sig- 
nifies the aspiration of the lower, feminine glory (Shekhinah) to ascend and be 
united with the upper, masculine glory (Tiferet).”!“4 This union is necessary for 
redemption and is in keeping with Ezra’s messianic concerns.!”5 That the shek- 
hinah is also identified symbolically as the mouth of the divine figure makes 
both the kissing imagery more resonant, and Hecker’s observation on reciprocity 
clearer. The open question is whether upper and lower in this context have signif- 
icance for understanding the kabbalist’s attitude to gender. 

Early scholars of Kabbalah identified the mystic’s assumption of both fem- 
inine and masculine emanations as speaking to a certain kind of egalitarian- 
ism, which may have undergirded a more positive attitude to real women in 
areas where mysticism flourished.!”6 Others argue kabbalists absorbed the 
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androcentrism and patriarchy that were part and parcel of the culture.!”” 
Although the sefirotic system includes feminine aspects, Elliot Wolfson inter- 
prets this not as “egalitarianism” but as a hierarchy in which the feminine 
aspects derive from the masculine (e.g., Eve having been constructed from 
Adam). When unified the sefirot create a masculine godhead: “The kabbal- 
istic representation of androgyny, therefore, is that of one male force who 
represents the ideal Anthropos that comprises both masculine and feminine 
traits. Applying the mythic account of the creation of man and woman in the 
second chapter of Genesis to the Divine, the kabbalists posit that the female is 
part of the male.”!”§ Ezra of Gerona’s commentary shows some tension in this 
regard. In an excurses on the Psalms embedded in his commentary on Song 6:5, 
he begins by maintaining the hierarchy, with male above and female below: 


“Let there be a firmament in the midst of the waters” [Gen. 1:6] ... “Let 
the firmament divide the waters from the waters.’ The basic act of sep- 
aration is this division into two: the upper waters and the lower waters. 
The upper waters are allegorically designated as male: the lower waters 
as female.!”9 


Here, male is upper and female lower, but Ezra then suggests a kind of mutual- 
ity wherein male and female influence one another: 


This division works out in multifarious details. Consequently, Scripture 
states: “He builds His upper chambers in the heaven’ [Amos 9:6]. For 
they are constructed as rungs upon rungs, as it is written: “For one higher 
above the higher, watches” [Eccl. 5:7]. All of these entities are traced, one 
within the other, each encompassing the other. Thus half of the waters 
are on high, half are below. So it is said: “Just as the shekhinah is above, is 
the shekhinah below.”!80 
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Yaakov Travis has noted that this tension between hierarchy and mutuality is 
evident in a variety of Ezra of Gerona’s writings. “Here the upper levels spread 
forth into the lower ones. Yet, elsewhere they are described in reciprocal rela- 
tionship, as deeply embedded and interpenetrating each other ... The divine 
energy flows, not only because the upper levels spread downward, but because 
the lower ones turn upward.”!®! The mutuality appears to a certain degree in 
Ezra’s commentary to Song 7:6: 


[7:6] A King Is held captive in your tresses ... This refers to the intimacy 
[kirvah] of Glory to Glory and her unification. The [sefirotic] form is lik- 
ened to a palm tree [ Cant. 7:8], in image and in parable, a tree that unites 
the male and female within it, possessing one body and two branches. 


We have received this interpretation from the mouth of an enlightened 
kabbalist.!82 


Although the body contains both male and female as apparently equal 
branches, Wolfson’s assessment of the hierarchy and privileging of the mascu- 
line cannot be ignored. Further on in that same excurses on Psalms Ezra recalls, 
“All the channels flow from the attribute of day to that of night by means of the 
cosmic Foundation.”!*? In this, Tiferet (male) draws the flow from above, and it 
then travels through Yesod (the phallus) and to the (feminine) Malkhut/8* In 
this context, male is active and female passive, and the imagery of intercourse 
and impregnation reinforce it. 

For all of the gendered discourse in the allegory, Ezra pays almost no atten- 
tion to the details of the female lover's beauty, although the wasf concerning 
his beauty (Song 7:1-9) expounds on his head, locks, eyes, cheeks, and lips. 
Concerning the young woman, the comments on the wasfs in Song 4, 6, and 
7 openly declare they describe the beauty of the shekhinah, but then skip the 
remaining verses about her physical features. According to the comment on 
4:, the elements have mystical significance but it is only known to the “mys- 
tical illuminati.”!85 In the introduction Ezra warns against delving too deeply 
into these terms. In the comments on Song 7, Ezra notes the woman’s mouth 


181 Yakov M. Travis, “Kabbalistic Foundations of Jewish Spiritual Practice: Rabbi Ezra 
of Gerona—On the Kabbalistic Meaning of the Mizvot Introduction—Annotated 
Translation—Critical Hebrew Edition” (Ph.D. dissertation: Brandeis University, 2002), 95. 

182 Brody, Rabbi Ezra Ben Solomon of Gerona, 134. 

183 Brody, Rabbi Ezra Ben Solomon of Gerona, n8. 

184 Brody, Rabbi Ezra Ben Solomon of Gerona, n8. 

185 Brody, Rabbi Ezra Ben Solomon of Gerona, 74. 
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and breasts. Her (the shekhinah) mouth advocates for Israel before God, and 
her breasts are related to her nursing from the upper sefirot. 

Perhaps no other source discussed above focuses as much on the imagery 
of breasts and nursing as Ezra of Gerona does. According to Ellen Haskell, 
Ezras commentary describes a relationship between the mystic and a “heav- 
enly Mother.” He nurses the divine overflow and knowledge of Torah from the 
Mother's breasts. This relationship is imbued with emotion as “humanity’s 
vitality depends on its divine Mother's nurturing care.”!8° As Haskell argues, her 
view stands in contrast to Wolfson in particular, who dismisses the Kabbalistic 
use of “mother” symbols as a valuing of women.!8” Ezra discusses the image of 
breastfeeding in his comments to Song 1:3-4, 2:2, 3:8, 6:2, 7:9, 81, and 8:8, and 
several times in his digression on Psalm 104 embedded in Song 6.188 Although 
Haskell may be correct about the emotional resonance of a mothering God, 
the frequent reference to the nursing image may be better understood as high- 
lighting Ezra’s narrow view of women’s contributions. Valorizing mothers may 
be a devaluation of women as peers. Note that Ezra begins his commentary 
with a discussion of Eve’s failings and her drawing Adam after her, “Swayed 
by the eloquence, by the sweetness of her lips,” and that that the two of them 
are identified with the twin gazelles which are also identified as breasts in the 
Song.!89 Breasts thus are both the source of and the solution to the problems 
Ezra finds with the Song of Songs. The gendered nature of Ezra’s commen- 
tary is clearer in light of Hava Tirosh-Samuelson’s observation that only adult 
Jewish circumcised males can unite with the Shekhinah and “bring about the 
unification of the divine female and male that had been separated since the 
first sin of Adam, perpetuated by ongoing human sinfulness.”!%° 

According to Ezra (Song 1:3), Israel nurses from the trunk of the sefirotic tree, 
Tiferet, and the atarah—crown—shekhina. In 1:4 the mystics (men) are iden- 
tified as “infants and sucklings” who desire to unite with the place from which 
they nurse, which, at least theoretically, is the (feminine) Shekhinah. However, 
the passage continues that the sages (men) instituted liturgical practices 
(incumbent on men) which, when recited, causes the energy of the “Fathers” 
(i.e., Hesed, Gevurah, and Tiferet, symbolically identified with Abraham, Isaac, 


186 Haskell, Suckling at My Mother's Breasts, 57. 

187 See her discussion of Wolfson in Haskell, Suckling at My Mother's Breasts, 102. Wolfson 
argues his point in Wolfson, Language, Eros, Being, 81-82. 

188 For these last three occurrences, see Brody, Rabbi Ezra Ben Solomon of Gerona, 110, 18, 
and 121. 
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and Jacob) to flow downward to their “children,” the other sefirot. Thus, the 
lower world mirrors the upper world, but the reflection is inverted. In the 
lower world the female nurses the “infant and sucklings” (actually the female 
beloved), while in the upper world, the male nurses the other “children” 
sefirot.!9! However, the feminine Shekhinah functions as a passthrough, bring- 
ing the divine flow from (male) Tiferet to male mystic. In Song 2:2 this idea 
appears confirmed in that “His fruit is sweet in my mouth” is explained as the 
lower sefirot nursing from the middle column, and these lower sefirot are inca- 
pable of generating any divine flow of their own. They nurse from Tiferet and 
pass that nourishment on to the mystic. Perhaps even more noteworthy in this 
context is that as the verse continues the Shekhinah speaks of her beloved, 
Tiferet: “In his shade is my delight: My existence is through His power and causal 
agency and for His very sake.”!9? In this, the Shekhinah is fundamentally pas- 
sive. In Song 6:2 Ezra continues that during a period of exile the divine engages 
in a sort of retreat. The shekhinah and the lower sefirot continue to nurse from 
the upper sefirot, but no overflow reaches the mystics. Although Ezra uses the 
term “nurses,” he then continues in clearly masculine terms, “For this reason, 
one must strive to invoke and emanate an outflow of blessing to the Fathers, 
so that the sons too be imbued with emanative energy.”!%? Similarly, in Song 
7:9 Ezra explains the palace from which the Shekhinah nurses as the male 
sefirah of Hokhmah. He, rather than she, is described as having breasts like 
grape clusters. In Song 8:1 the shekhinah addresses Tiferet, explaining that they 
could act as siblings and nurse from shekhinah’s mother’s breast. But, here as 
before, they would be nursing from “the spirit of the living God,” also identified 
as Hokhmah. Haskell argues well that this passage highlights the intimate fam- 
ily relationship embedded in the sefirotic myth. However, that “this passage’s 
breasted nursing divine places emphasis on a mother’s nurturing and sustain- 
ing characteristics” may not be entirely so.!9* When the masculine sefirah of 
wisdom is the breast from which the “infant” sefirot nurses, motherness takes 
on a different hue. The motherly act of nursing is now carried out by male fig- 
ures for male figures, forcing the question of whether “nursing” remains iden- 
tifiably female or motherly. For Haskell: 


191 For the biblical passage see Brody, Rabbi Ezra Ben Solomon of Gerona, 42-43. This same 
kind of symbolism seems to be at work in his comment on Song 3:8. 

192 Brody, Rabbi Ezra Ben Solomon of Gerona, 54. 

193 Brody, Rabbi Ezra Ben Solomon of Gerona, 158. 

194 For discussion of Ezra of Song 81, see Haskell, Suckling at My Mother’s Breasts, 55-56. 
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it is clear that divine energy’s flow through the sefirotic realm and into 
the human world can be described in terms of nurturing, relational imag- 
ery. The sefirot suckle their life energy from the supernal Hokhmah, which 
provides a divine overflow that Ezra describes with liquid images, pour- 
ing from sefirah to sefirah and infusing the divine being’s entire structure. 
The flow of divine energy ultimately continues into the human world, 
where the people of Israel suckle divine overflow from the final sefirah, 
Shekhinah. Ezra links both Hokhmah and Shekhinah to feminine breast 
imagery found in The [sic] Song of Songs.!9 


The problem is that although in most cases some variant of the term suck- 
ling is used, related terms like breast or mother which would clarify it as the 
“feminine breast,” are not. Further, Hokhmah is masculine. Shekhinah nurses 
from “him” and then Israel nurses from her, receiving his milk. Shekhina’s 
nursing from Hokhmah is mediated by Tiferet, the divine phallus, making the 
imagery more complicated than a maternal nourishing God. Finally, the male 
mystic’s encounter with the male “upper” waters relies on passing through 
the lower female waters. In this structure the female becomes utilitarian, an 
aid in allowing the male to achieve perfection, much as in the philosophical 
construction. 

Ezra returns to the image of the God-Israel relationship in Song 8:8-10. The 
little sister without breasts is identified as an Israel in exile, having no place 
to nurse, “separated from the place of Torah.” In this rendering Jerusalem is 
the breast. In exile Israel is weak and susceptible to being led astray, but Israel 
responds that her “Breasts are like towers.’ Ezra takes this to mean that she has 
Oral and Written Torah, which help her sustain her faith. It might be argued 
that in this, Ezra casts himself as Israel’s breasts. These last verses of Song of 
Songs Ezra takes as a redemption scene after a long exile. In this it mirrors his 
introduction to the commentary in which he laments the lack of true teachers. 
His commentary, then, was intended to nourish the nation in exile. In writ- 
ing the commentary and sharing kabbalistic secrets, he becomes the source of 
Torah from which Israel will nurse.!96 


195 Haskell, Suckling at My Mother’s Breasts, 61. 
196 On Ezra’s desire to share mystical secrets, see Dauber, Knowledge of God and the 
Development of Early Kabbalah, 30-60. 
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9 Conclusion 


Reading the Song of Songs as the story of God and Israel, or the desire of the indi- 
vidual soul for reunion with the divine, proved a tremendous source of creativity 
for Jewish readers in antiquity and the Middle Ages. For all their creativity, how- 
ever, they could not help but read themselves into the text. As one more example, 
for these readers a dissonance was created by the Song’s depiction of the female 
beloved in militaristic terms, like the shielded tower of David. However, many 
readers were equally troubled by the depiction of a Jewish man (or men) in these 
terms. The commentaries evidence a certain kind of disinclination or ambiva- 
lence about describing Jewish men this way. For Rashi the shielded Tower is the 
chamber of Hewn stone, home to the Sanhedrin. In 7:2, he adds the Temple and 
the altar to the chamber. Israel's fortification was not the result of military prowess 
but of study and piety, a reasonable assertion for a community perpetually living 
under other peoples’ rule. Similarly, in responding to the depiction of the woman's 
neck like a fortified tower, Ibn Ezra says this refers to the king and his ministers, 
not his armies or warriors. In 7:5 it refers to the king and Messiah, and when the 
imagery appears again in 8:10, the fortification refers to the observance of Judaism 
from the Written and Oral Torah. 

For Gersonides the strength of the individual comes through the study of 
mathematics and the sciences. For the Zohar, as for Ezra of Gerona (8:10), the 
wall and its battlements are about the individual and his capacity to preserve 
faith. In this context the commentary of the Karaites is also valuable. Although 
the community held no particular allegiance to the rabbinic construction of 
the past or to religious practice, the exegetical turn here was shared. Yefet ben 
Eli takes the tower to be the domain of the “duties, prohibitions, and precepts, 
which form the righteous’ arms.” In 8:10 Israel’s walls and fortifications are the 
protection provided by divine providence. Thus, for most medieval Jewish 
readers male piety and religious practice was what made men men; in allego- 
rizing the Song of Songs it also made women men. 

Writing women out of the story and replacing them with male warriors did 
not quite capture the rabbinic sages’ and exegetes’ sense of their own mascu- 
linity. Further, eyes, noses, necks, and teeth were shared physical attributes. For 
the commentators, a woman’s breasts were part of what made her distinctly 
female. However, even these the commentators attempted to defeminize. The 
beloved’s breasts were repeatedly described as men or as matters from the 
domain of men. Various commentators, as noted previously, explained that the 
breasts symbolized Moses and Aaron, the king and high priest, the Messiah 
descendent of Joseph and Messiah descendant of Ephraim, or teachers and 
instructors, who are the judge and high priest or the two tablets of the covenant 
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(brought before the people by Moses). In all cases the comparison relies on the 
notion of nourishment. Ibn Ezra explains that the breasts are the Two Torahs, 
which, like milk, nourish the people. Ezra of Gerona explains that the Torahs 
provide vitality like milk does for an infant. Yefet ben Eli describes the milk as 
the Law and its traditional explanation and reasonable deductions. Gersonides 
ties the overflow from the imaginative faculty to her breasts because knowl- 
edge emanates from the faculty as milk does from a mother’s breasts. In an 
elaborate description Abraham ben Isaac HaLevi Tamakh explains: “The 
breasts are the king and high priest. Just as the breasts are a woman’s glory and 
beauty as a source of her influence upon her babes, so are the former the peo- 
ple’s glory and beauty and the source of the influence upon them.” The issue of 
influence here is worth noting, It is not entirely clear if Tamakh intends that a 
mother’s influence is restricted to the provision of milk, or if he is recognizing 
a special bond between mother and child, a bond in which the father does not 
play a role. In either case, these exegetes sought to replace the influence. Yes, 
mothers provided milk. Men, however, provided Torah. 

How ancient and medieval commentators understood the female beloved 
has much to say about the attitudes of men concerning women and, equally, 
how they understood men and the contributions they made to community. 
These interpretations were shaped by varying intellectual, religious, and social 
milieus, and the depiction of both men and women was much shaped by the 
encounters of the interpreters with their respective environments. The exe- 
getes could eliminate the erotic by allegorizing the description of the woman. 
They then turned her into a collection of men. Female physical beauty was 
downplayed and replaced by depictions of male piety and learning. The turn 
from female beauty to male righteousness, from mothers of infants to the 
fathers of the nation, functionally wrote women’s contributions out of Israel. 

To conclude, there is, ultimately, one more gender inversion to note. The 
replacement of the female beloved with a pious male in the various midrashim 
and commentaries on the Song, was not, ultimately, a successful effort to 
remove the erotic from the Song of Songs. Male piety was certainly intended to 
catch the eye of God, but it was equally intended to catch the eye of women. As 
Daniel Boyarin has argued, in rabbinic sources the pious learned man is “repre- 
sented as the paramount desiring male subject and object of female desire.”!9” 
In replacing the woman of Song of Songs with a variety of men, the sages and 
commentators made it all about themselves. 


197 Daniel Boyarin, Unheroic Conduct: The Rise of Heterosexuality and the Invention of the 
Jewish Man (Berkeley: 1997), 2. 


CHAPTER 8 
Women Interpreting the Song of Songs: 1150—1700 


Bernard McGinn 


1 Introduction 


Despite the centrality of the female voice in the Song of Songs, Christian inter- 
pretation of the biblical book of love was predominantly a male prerogative 
down to modern times. This fact has tended to minimize, even erase, the tradi- 
tion of women reading, using, and even commenting on the Song. Recent work 
in reception history and on the story of Christian mysticism, the main focus 
of female readings of the Song, has begun to recover this forgotten chapter in 
the history of the Song.! What follows is an overview, not a detailed analysis, 
of some of the most important of these interpreters: consider this chapter an 
invitation to work that remains to be done. 

For women to use the Song of Songs, let alone write commentaries on the 
book, was virtually impossible for the first millennium of Christian history. 
There are a few 12th-century examples of women authors, but it was not until 
the 13th century that a group of female mystics leave us works, both in Latin 
and in the new vernaculars, that form the first great era of women’s theological 
writing. The fact that this breakthrough was made in mystical literature meant 
that the Song of Songs, the mystical book par excellence of the Bible, could 
become a focal point for at least some women to present their teaching. Not all 
women, however, turned to the Song for inspiration. An investigation of eight 
important female mystics from the 13th century shows that five used the Song 
to aconsiderable degree, while three did not. In the two and one-half centuries 
that followed (c.1300-1550) women mystics seem, on the whole, to have shown 
less interest in the Song of Songs than their 13th-century forebears, as a look 
at some female mystics of the 14th and 15th centuries shows. It was not until 
the second half of the 16th century and on through the 17th that women took 
up the task of composing commentaries on the Song: that is, meta-texts that 
used the words of the Song as the basis for running analysis, rather than just 


1 For the beginnings, Bernard McGinn, “Women Reading the Song of Songs in the Christian 
Tradition,” in Scriptural Exegesis. The Shapes of Culture and the Religious Imagination. Essays 
in Honour of Michael Fishbane, eds. Deborah A. Green and Laura S. Lieber (Oxford: 2009), 
281-96. 
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the incorporation of individual passages from the Song into other forms of dis- 
course. There are at least nine female commentators between 1560 and 1690. 

A sketch of the reception of the Song of Songs by women over the period 
from c.1150 to 1700 raises a number of issues. Foremost is whether it may be 
possible to discern particularly female ways of reading the Song. Modern fem- 
inist research has alerted us to how traditional scholarship has often occluded 
appreciation of the originality of women as biblical interpreters, but the ques- 
tion of originality is not the same as that of gender-inspired distinctiveness. 
Some might think that women enjoyed an advantage over men in appropri- 
ating the inner meaning of the Song due to their ability to identify directly 
with the bride, but male interpreters seem to have had little trouble in taking 
on the bride’s persona due to the female gender of the soul (anima). Mystical 
texts often feature a gender malleability absent in other aspects of patriarchal 
culture. In the current stage of research it is difficult to make convincing broad 
distinctions between male and female readers and commentators on the Song. 
Differences there certainly are, but the divergences between men and women 
seem more historical-contextual than gender-specific. 


2 Women Mystics Read the Song of Songs: 1150-1550 


Hildegard of Bingen (1098-1179) is the first woman to make extensive use of 
the Song in her writings.* Steeped in monastic culture, Hildegard knew that 
women were not supposed to take on the task of commenting on the Bible. 
They could, however, receive visions from the God who had authored the 
Bible, and, in the case of Hildegard, the interpretation of these visions formed 
a new style of monastic exegetical theology. This is what the German abbess 
created in her trilogy of works: the Scivias (1141-1151), the Liber vite meritorum 
(1158-1163), and the Liber divinorum operum (1163-1173). Hildegard also knew 
that any new revelation from God had to show conformity with the faith of the 
Church, so she cited many biblical texts within the expositions of her visions to 
demonstrate this agreement. She had not been trained as a monastic exegete, 
but at the beginning of the Scivias Hildegard claimed to have received an inner 
illumination that gave her immediate “understanding of the exposition of the 
books, that is, of the psalter, the gospel, and the other catholic books of the Old 


2 For Hildegard’s exegesis, Bernard McGinn, “Hildegard of Bingen as Visionary and Exegete,” 
in Hildegard von Bingen in ihrem historischen Umfeld, ed. Alfred Haverkamp (Mainz: 2000), 
321-50. For Hildegard on the Song of Songs, McGinn, “Women Reading the Song of Songs,” 
284-90. 
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and New Testaments.” The abbess created her original exegesis, first through 
piecemeal citation of biblical passages in the exposition of the visions in the 
Scivias (114 of 706 chapters contain citations from the Bible), and somewhat 
less frequently in those of the Liber vite meritorum. Hildegard’s confidence 
as an exegete grew in her later years. In her final work, the Liber divinorum 
operum, she included long commentaries on two of the most difficult biblical 
passages, the creation account in Genesis 1 and the Prologue of John’s Gospel.+ 

Hildegard’s favorite biblical books were Genesis, Psalms, John, and Paul, but 
she did not neglect the Song of Songs. In fact, exactly half (58) of the 116 verses 
of the Song are cited in her writings when we include her letters (Epistolarium). 
Many times she merely references a text or gives a few words in passing, but 
there about 18 passages where in-depth interpretations are provided. The 
abbess had obviously studied the Song with care and had worked out an eccle- 
siological reading that, while in general conformity with the Church-centered 
interpretation that went back to Gregory the Great and beyond, still reflected 
her own special theology of the Church as the Bride of Christ.5 

Hildegard did make use of the mystical interpretation of the Song in which 
the figures of the bride and Bridegroom are applied to the marriage between 
the soul and Christ. Although she does not speak of herself as the “bride of 
Christ,” she applied that language to other nuns and used texts from the Song 
to illustrate the life of the consecrated virgin. In Letter 62R she addresses a nun 
named Gertrude as the “turtledove whose voice is heard in our land” (Song 
2:12). Switching genders, Gertrude is compared to the prodigal son (Luke 15:18- 
21), who runs back to his divine Father to seek forgiveness and receive a kiss. 
The nun is “the daughter of the King” because of “the beauty of the shoes by 
which she entered into the narrow path of the spiritual life’ (Song 7:1). She 
is also “a lily among thorns” (Song 2:2), that is, the dangers of the world.® 


3 Hildegardis Scivias, ed. Adelgundis Fiihrkotter and Angela Carlevaris, 2 vols. (Turnhout: 1978), 
“Protestificatio,” 1:3-4. 

4 Albert Derolez and Peter Dronke (eds.), Hildegardis Bingenensis Liber Divinorum Operum 
(Turnhout: 1996). In this work 82 of 316 chapters are exegetical, about 24 per cent of the 
whole. Many of the comments are continuous, especially the commentary on John’s Prologue 
in 1.4.105 (ed., 248-64 of 559 lines), and the even longer comment on Genesis 1:1-2:3 (ed., 
285-344 with 1741 lines). 

5 The trilogy contains about 310 lines dealing with the Song of Songs, whereas the letters 
have about 255 lines (the total of 565 lines is comparable to the 559 lines on the Johannine 
Prologue). The major passages from the Song used in the letters are found in Epp. 59, 62R, 
106R, 109R, 148R, 160R, 235, and 380. 
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Another mystical reading is found in Scivias 3.8.16, where, in explaining the 
bond between Christ and believers, Hildegard cites Song 2:3 (“As the apple 
tree among the trees of the wood, so is my Beloved among the children”). She 
explains this by saying: “The Son of the Virgin is the sweet Lover in chaste affec- 
tion, and the faithful soul grasps him to crown her integrity with his sweet 
embrace, renouncing an earthly husband.” The bride is described as “flowering 
perpetually with him in the joy of a regal marriage.” 

Ecclesiology was more central to Hildegard’s theology than mystical union, 
so it is no surprise that ecclesiological readings predominate in her use of the 
Song, especially with regard to showing how Christ and the Church have been 
active in all the ages of salvation history. In Letter 59, for example, she presents 
a history of the Church from the Apostles down to the present on the basis of 
five passages from the Song of Songs (6:10, 6:12 twice, 8:7, and 2:14).8 The sec- 
ond vision of book 2 of the Scivias, the longest of the entire work, concerns the 
sacrifice of Christ and the Church, that is, the Eucharist, through all salvation 
history, by prefigurement, establishment, and continuing celebration.’ In the 
chapters devoted directly to the Eucharist, Hildegard uses verses from the Song 
to demonstrate why believers need to consume Christ’s body and blood in order 
to attain salvation.!° In Hildegard’s moral summa, the Liber vite meritorum, she 
has a striking reading of Song 1:6: “Tell me, you whom my heart loves, where 
you pasture your flock, where you give them rest at midday, lest I be found 
wandering after the flocks of your companions.”" Attacking the vice of “wan- 
dering” (vagatio), the abbess constructs a reading that is at once cosmological, 
soteriological, and mystical-erotic. The words of Song 1:6 are taken as those of 
Solomon to Divine Wisdom, “with intimacy of love, as to a woman” (note the 
gender switch). Wisdom responds by instructing Solomon about the love of 
the Creator for the creature, which is sealed with a kiss, as well as the model 
of that love found in sexual union of human husband and wife to produce 
offspring. But the passage can also be taken to refer to the words that Wisdom 
herself addresses to the Creator, promising to be faithful to him and not wan- 
der after idols, a faithfulness that all believers are meant to imitate. Perhaps the 


7 Scivias 3.8.16 (ed., 501-03), using the translation of Mother Columba Hart, Hildegard of 
Bingen: Scivias cws (New York: 1990), 439-41. 
8 Ep. 59 (ed., 1:139—41). 


9 Scivias 2.6 (ed., 225-306) with 102 chapters and 2,721 lines. 
10 Thus, in 2.6.21 she cites Song 5:1; in 2.6.27 and 29 she uses Song 1:13; and in 2.6.35 she exe- 
getes Song 81. 
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most interesting use of the Song of Songs in Hildegard’s final work, the Liber 
divinorum operum, comes in 1.2.18—19, where the abbess comments on Song 1:3 
(“The King has brought me into his cellars, etc.”).!2 She gives this text a moral 
interpretation. The faithful soul who adheres to Christ's humanity, she says, is 
introduced “into the fullness of his gifts where I find all the satisfaction of the 
virtues and where I ascend from virtue to virtue.” This leads the soul to rejoice 
in the Savior’s divinity. Wisdom pours the justice of faith into “the cellars” of 
the mind so that vice is repressed and the virtues are pressed together to yield a 
goblet of the wine of justice that does not inebriate, but rather provides lasting 
blessedness. The range of these readings shows that Hildegard of Bingen was 
not only the first woman to provide an in-depth interpretation of the Song of 
Songs, but that she was also an exegete of real creativity. 

There is a 12th-century text that gives a running commentary on the whole 
Song of Songs—and in the vernacular! This text, usually known as the Sankt 
Trudperter Hohelied, is a verse paraphrase and exposition of the Song com- 
posed around 1160 in Middle High German, probably for a community of nuns 
at Admont.! The authentic title given in the text is A Teaching of the Loving 
Knowledge of God (Ein lére der minneclichen gotes erkenniisse). The work makes 
use of the Marian Song commentary of Honorius Augustodunensis (c.1120), as 
well as the recent Sermones super Cantica Canticorum of Bernard of Clairvaux 
(1135-1153). In combining the ecclesiological, Marian, and mystical readings of 
the Song into a continuous narrative, it is among the most remarkable inter- 
pretations of the 12th century.’4 The message is appellative, inviting the nuns 
to come to share in the love of the bride and groom set forth in the Song. It is 
meant to function as a “mirror” (speculum), as the Epilogue puts it: “This is a 
teaching about the loving knowledge of God. In this book shall the brides of 
Almighty God have a mirror and be attentive to their own countenance and 
that of their neighbor, and how they shall please their Bridegroom.” The com- 
mentary is anonymous. The author is most likely a chaplain of the Admont 
community. Could it possibly be by one of the nuns? We cannot say. 


12 Liber divinorum operum 1.218-19 (ed., 78-79). 

13 Hermann Menhardt, ed., Das St. Trudperter Hohe Lied, 2 vols. (Halle: 1934). For a brief 
account, Bernard McGinn, The Growth of Mysticism: Gregory the Great through the Twelfth 
Century (New York: 1994), 347-52. A detailed treatment is Hildegard Elisabeth Keller, 
Wort und Fleisch, Korporallegorien, mystische Spiritualität und Dichtung des St. Trudperter 
Hoheliedes im Horizone der Inkarnation (Bern: 1993). 

14 For a comparison with Bernard and William of St. Thierry, Regine Hummel, Mystische 
Modelle im 12. Jahrhundert: “St. Trudperter Hohelied, Bernhard von Clairvaux, Wilhelm von 
St. Thierry (Göppingen: 1989). 
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In surveying how later medieval mystical women used the Song of Songs, 
precision is often difficult to come by. The critical editions of some of their 
writings include indices of biblical texts, but other mystical works lack any 
apparatus, making the determination of uses of the Song left to the perspi- 
cacity of the reader. What counts for an actual citation of the Song of Songs 
is often problematic. Actual quotation of a text is generally easy to spot, but 
implicit citations, reminiscences, and appeals to images found in the Song 
complicate the issue. Maximalists see the Song everywhere, but I will try to 
avoid this approach to get a better sense of just how often women actually used 
the Song to shape and understand their experience of God. 

To begin with the creative era of the 13th century, it might be thought that 
women mystics who had a strong identity as brides of Christ would automat- 
ically turn to the Song of Songs to illustrate the biblical authenticity for their 
love relation with Jesus. Many did, but some did not. The earliest 13th-century 
witness to erotic union with Jesus, the Flemish Cistercian Beatrice of Nazareth 
(1200-1265), does not cite the Song in her short surviving work, The Seven Ways 
of Minne, although the Vita of the nun written by a chaplain to her community 
dutifully includes a number of passages.!> The Franciscan tertiary, Angela of 
Foligno (1248-1310), has only a single reference to the Song. Marguerite Porete, 
the beguine executed for heresy in Paris in 1310, has a profound teaching on the 
annihilating love that leads to indistinct union with God, but Porete seems to 
nod to the Song of Songs also only once in her Mirror of Simple Annihilated Souls. 

A number of the major women mystics of the 13th century, however, did 
turn to the Song in presenting their message about the love between Jesus and 
the soul. Claire of Assisi (d. 1253), Francis’s protégé, is the earliest example. 
Claire came from a higher social status than Francis, as is evident in her Latin 
writings (Francis was barely literate in Latin). She combines a commitment 
to Francis’s new ideal of poverty with a mystical teaching founded on 12th- 
century interpretations of the Song of Songs. Clare refers to the Song of Songs 
u times (as compared with her 19 references to Psalms), but a number of these 
are distant reminiscences at best.!6 Between 1234 and 1253 Clare wrote four 
letters of spiritual advice to her protégé, Agnes of Prague, who had rejected 
marriage with Frederick 11 to enter the Poor Clares. These missives contain the 


15 The Seven Ways of Minne makes only modest use of the Bible, with two direct citations 
and about 13 reminiscences; see Jos Huls, The Minne-Journey: Beatrice of Nazareth’s “Seven 
Ways of Minne” (Leuven: 2013). 

16 Clare d'Assise Écrits, eds. Marie-France Becker, Jean-Francois Godet, and Thaddée Matura, 
SC 325 (Paris: 1985), “I. Index des Citations Scripturaires” (205-08). 
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heart of her mystical teaching.” Six passages in these letters describe spiritual 
experience in terms of nuptial union, both in the traditional manner found 
in the male Cistercian commentators, as well as the new Franciscan note of 
Agnes as a “poor virgin embracing the poor Christ.” The core of Letter 4 is 
based on Clare's invitation to Agnes to look upon her Divine Bridegroom as the 
mirror in which one beholds the virtues required of a bride. Clare tells Agnes 
that as her contemplation grows deeper she can begin to employ the language 
of the Song of Songs “from the desire and great love of her heart,” so that she 
can proclaim: 


“Draw me after you! We are running in the fragrance of your perfumes” 
(Song 1:3), O heavenly Spouse! I will run and not tire, until “You bring me 
into the wine-cellar” (Song 2:4), until your “left hand is under my head” 
and your “right hand will embrace me happily” (Song 2:6, 8:3), and “You 
will kiss me with the most happy kiss of your mouth” (Song 1:1).!9 


Clare is inviting Agnes to internalize the language of the Song into her mysti- 
cal life. 

Clare of Assisi represents an older form of erotic mysticism. The love- 
language pioneered by the beguines is more excessive in its emphasis on the 
extremity of desire, the violence, and even the insanity of love. The influence 
of the courtly love ideal and its devotion to minne is evident in two major 
beguines: Hadewijch and Mechthild. The Flemish Hadewijch of Antwerp, who 
appears to have written her poems, letters, and visions around 1250-1260, is 
among the earliest examples of the new excessive eroticism. There is no single 
edition of Hadewijch’s four kinds of works, let alone full scriptural indices, but 
there seem to be almost 30 references to the Song of Songs.?° Two texts in the 


17 On Clare’s mysticism, see Bernard McGinn, The Flowering of Mysticism: Men and Women 
in the New Mysticism (1200-1350) (New York: 1998), 64-69. 

18 The six accounts of nuptial union are found in1 Letter to Agnes 6-11; 2 Letter to Agnes 1-7 
and 18-20; 3 Letter to Agnes 5-28; and 4 Letter to Agnes 7-27 and 28-33. 

19 4 Letter to Agnes 30-33 (ed., 116). On Clare’s use of the Song, Frederic Raurell, “El ‘Cantic 
des Cantics’ en else segles XII-XIII: Lectura de Clara d’Assis,” Estudios Franciscanos 91 
(1990), 421-559. Song 2:6 must have been especially dear to Clare since it is quoted in 
the Privilege of Poverty 5-6 (ed. 196 and 200), the approval of the Rule of the Poor Clares 
issued by Innocent 111 in 1216 and reconfirmed by Gregory 1x in 1228. 

20  Hadewijch’s writings consist of: (1) 45 Songs, formerly called Poems in Stanzas; (2) 16 
Poems in Couplets; (3) 31 Letters; and (4) 14 Visions. I will use the translation of Mother 
Columba Hart, Hadewijch: The Complete Works cws (New York: 1980), which is not with- 
out problems but does have the advantage of trying to identify scriptural sources in the 
footnotes, and in the Index (410). 
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beguine’s writings give us insight into how she appropriated the Song. The first 
is liturgical. Vision 9 begins: “It was at Matins on the Feast In nativitate beatae 
Mariae [9 September], and after the Third Lesson something wonderful was 
shown me in the spirit. My heart had been moved beforehand by the words of 
love that were read there from the Song of Songs (Song 1:1-16), by which I was 
led to think of a perfect kiss (eens gheheels cussens).” There follows a vision of 
Reason as Queen.?! Hadewijch’s Letter 10 gives spiritual advice about the life 
of virtue as the measure of love for God. It closes with a reference to the bride 
of the Song as a model. The beguine says that anyone who has ever allowed 
God's goodness to diminish in her is in danger of losing it all. “This is why,’ 
she continues, “the bride of whom we read in the Song of Songs sought her 
Bridegroom not only with desire but with wisdom; and when she had found 
him, she was no less anxious to hold him (Song 3:4). Every wise soul who has 
been strongly stirred by love should do likewise.”2? 

Like other women mystics, Hadewijch favors particular verses from the Song of 
Songs that she found expressive of her own experience of the often tumultuous 
love affair with the Divine Bridegroom. The most important of these, making up 
half her citations of the Song, is the laconic verse 2:16 (also in 6:3), “My Beloved to 
me and I to him who feeds among the lilies” (Dilectus meus mihi, et ego illi qui pas- 
citur inter lilia). Hadewijch found in this text the perfect expression of the mutual 
giving of the two lovers that she expressed elsewhere as the merging of the divine 
abyss with the abyss of the soul.?3 She cites or paraphrases the passage nine times 
in her Songs (Poems in Stanzas), and six times in her other writings.2+ A good 
example is from Song 34, “Becoming Love with Love.’ Stanza 7 says: 


As for the tastes that fidelity gives in Love, / Whoever calls anything else 
happiness / Has always lived without happiness, / To my way of think- 
ing, / For it is heavenly joy, free / To the full, devoid of nothing: “You are 


21 Vision g can be found in Hadewijch Visioenen, ed. Frank Willaert (Amsterdam: 1996), 92- 
95. I use the translation of Hart, Hadewijch, 285. The expression “perfect kiss” occurs else- 
where in her writings. 

22 Hadewijch, Letter 10 (Hart trans., 68). 

23 Onthe merging of the mutual abysses of God and the soul in Hadewijch, see McGinn, The 
Flowering of Mysticism, 216-18. 

24 Song 216 can be found in Songs (Poems in Stanza) 3, 7, 12, 13, 25, 34, 36, and 38 (Hart 
trans., 136, 147, 159, 161, 196, 204, 225, 233, and 239). It also is cited in Letters 13, 14, and 19 
(Hart trans., 75, 77, and 89), as well as Visions 1 and 12 (Hart trans., 270, 296), and Poems in 
Couplets 16 (Hart trans., 353). 
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all mine, Beloved, and I am all yours” / There is no other way of saying 
it.25 


Hadewijch’s other favorite passages come from the first three verses of chapter 
one, especially “Let him kiss me with the kiss of the mouth,” cited five times.”® 

The beguine Mechthild of Magdeburg (1210-1280), is a remarkable exam- 
ple of the mystical creativity of German lands in the late Middle Ages. The 
seven books of her The Flowing Light of the Godhead (Das fliessende licht der 
gotheit) is a dazzling collection of visions, poems, hymns, sermons, proph- 
ecies, spiritual instructions, dialogues, and other forms of text, originally in 
Low German, taken down by her Dominican advisors. Surviving in Latin and 
Middle High German, The Flowing Light (FL) uses the Song of Songs about 20 
times.?? In FL 111.3 Mechthild, portraying herself as a maidservant for the love 
of God, engages in a long dialogue about the pains of love with the “Mistress 
Bride” (Frovwe brut) concerning the sorrows and delights of the pursuit of the 
Divine Lover. “Mistress Bride,” she says, “in the Book of Love you say to your 
Lover that he should flee from you (Song 2:17). Tell me urgently, Lady, what 
caused you to do this. I would rather die, if I might do so in pure love, than in 
darkened wisdom bid God depart from me.” The Bride addresses Mechthild 
as “Dear Playmate” (liep gespile) and gives her entertaining advice about the 
drunken ecstasy to be enjoyed in the “wine cellar” (Song 2:4), which cannot last 
forever: “Dear Playmate, if it happens that they close the wine cellar, then you 
will have to go out onto the road, poor, naked, and so despised that you have 
no Christian sustenance left except faith. If you can then still love, you shall 
never go to ruin.”?8 Early in Book 1 Mechthild has two chapters in which she 
uses a variety of texts from the Song to construct mini-dramas. FL 1.3 is a dia- 
logue between the Soul and Love (Minne) in which Soul begins by complaining 


25 Song (Poem in Stanza) 34 (Hart trans., 225). For the Flemish text and another translation, 
Marieke van Baest, Poetry of Hadewijch (Leuven: 1998), 233. 

26 Song 1:1. appears in Song 3 (Hart trans., 135); Letters 22 and 27 (Hart trans., 97, 108); Vision 9 
(Hart trans., 285), and Poems in Couplets 12 (Hart trans., 342). Song 1:2 is found in Letter 22 
twice (Hart trans., 99, 100), and in Song 42 twice (Hart trans., 249). Song 1:3 appears in Song 
45 cited in Latin (Hart trans., 257). The other verses from the Song cited by Hadewijch are 
712 (twice), and 2:12 and 3:4, once each. 

27 The critical edition does not include a scriptural index: Mechthild von Magdeburg: Das 
fliessende Licht der Gotheit, ed. Hans Neumann, 2 vols. (Munich: 1990-1993). The trans- 
lation by Frank Tobin, Mechthild of Magdeburg: The Flowing Light of the Godhead cws 
(New York: 1998), identifies biblical citations in its end notes. For Mechthild’s use of the 
Song, Sarah S. Poor, Mechthild of Magdeburg and Her Book. Gender and the Making of 
Textual Authority (Philadelphia: 2004), 4, 86-88, 94, 105-06, 109, 11, and 259, n. 89. 

28 FL 111.3 (ed., Neumann 1:80-82; trans., Tobin, 108-10). 
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about how she has been mistreated by Love. Love answers: “That I hunted you 
was my fancy. / That I captured you was my desire. / That I bound you made me 
happy. / When I wounded you (Song 5:7), you were joined to me.” The poetic 
strife between the two is feigned, as the Soul admits, again using the Song, 
at the end: “Be silent, dear one, and speak no more. / Dearest of all maidens, 
let all creatures, myself included, / Bow down before you. / Tell my Lover that 
his bed is made ready for him (Song 3:1). / That I am weak with longing for 
him (Song 2:5).’2° The “bed of love” of Song 3:1 is one of Mechthild’s favored 
images. A more complex text in FL 1.22 also mixes together many references 
to the Song—the bed of the lovers (Song 1:3), the kiss of the mouth (Song 1:1), 
the sickness of love (Song 2:5, 5:8)—to form a new literary creation.?° What we 
see in these texts is a kind of re-imaging of the Song; that is, the citation of key 
texts from the book within the context of newly minted poetic compositions 
that provide a picture of the game of love between the soul and the Divine 
Bridegroom. Such combinations of Song texts are found in a few other chap- 
ters (€.g., FL 11.25, VII.58), but most of Mechthild’s references to the Song are 
to individual passages.*! 

The most extensive use of the Song of Songs among 13th-century women 
mystics comes from three Cistercian nuns of the Saxon convent at Helfta in 
the last decade of the century.3? This literature is in Latin and constitutes the 
largest body of mystical texts by women of the era (Mechthild of Magdeburg 
retired to this convent in her old age and may well have inspired the nuns to 
take up writing mystical works). Two visionary collections were produced at 
Helfta: The Book of Special Grace (Liber specialis gratiae), describing the visions 
of Mechthild of Hackeborn (1241-1298), and The Herald of Divine Love (Legatus 


29 + FL1.3(ed., 9-10; trans., Tobin, 42—43). 

30 FL 1.22 (ed., 116-19; trans., Tobin, 49-52). 

31 See FL 1.2 (Song 2:14), 1.16 (Song 1:2), 1.17 (Song 1:3), 1.46 (Song 4:8), 11.1 (Song 3:1), 11.25 
(Song 3:1), 111.1 (Song 1:1), 111.10 (Song 3:2—4), 111.20 (Song 4:7), IV.2 (Song 3:1), and v1.35 
(Song 2:10 and 13). Among the possible uses is the description of the bodily beauty of the 
Groom in FL 1.29, which may have been suggested by Song 2:8-14, although this is not 
certain (on this text, see Poor, Mechthild of Magdeburg and Her Book, 105-07). In FL V11.58 
there is a courtly poem known as a “Messenger Song” (Botenlied) that features images that 
appear both in the Song of Songs (the wound of love, the sickness of love, and curative 
balsam) and in courtly love poetry. 

32 For an introduction, see Bernard McGinn, “The Cistercian Nuns of Helfta,” in McGinn, 
The Great Cistercian Mystics: A History (New York: 2019), 273-89; also Caroline Walker 
Bynum, “Women Mystics of the Thirteenth Century: The Case of the Nuns of Helfta,’ in 
Bynum, Jesus as Mother: Studies in the Spirituality of the High Middle Ages (Berkeley: 1982), 
170-262. The total corpus amounts to well over 1,000 pages. 
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divinae pietatis) of her disciple, Gertrude the Great (1256—-1301).33 The whole 
community seems to have contributed to the compositional process, especially 
an anonymous compilatrix, who did much of the actual writing down of the 
visions. In general, these writings propose a similar form of visionary-liturgical 
mysticism heavily influenced by the Bible, not least by the Song of Songs. 

Most of the visions are connected with the feasts of the liturgical calendar. 
The reception of the Eucharist is often the focus of experiencing union with 
Christ. Union is described in nuptial terms, frequently using the language of 
the Song of Songs, but the Helfta visionaries do not emphasize the excessive 
yearning and erotic frenzy of the beguines; rather, they unite with the King of 
Heaven as regal brides. Their master symbol is the “heart of Jesus” (cor Jesu / cor 
Dei)—the fusing of the human heart with the divine Heart is the essence of the 
mysticism of Helfta. Given that Gertrude’s writings appeal to the Song of Songs 
almost go times, and Mechthild’s perhaps one-third of that, it is not possible to 
give a survey. Let us look at a few texts from each nun. 

The old edition of Mechtild’s Book of Special Grace notes biblical passages 
but has no index. Barbara Newman's translation of over half the text identifies 
about 17 Song passages.** Most of these are fairly short, as can be seen in Part 1 
of the Book.*> Chapter 36 of Part 11 is an example of Mechthild’s rather piece- 
meal use of the biblical book of love. Speaking of how God’s heart rejoices in 
receiving virgins in heaven, she says: 


When the virgin first enters, the noise of her resounds so sweetly though 
the whole of heaven that all the saints are moved with gladness and 


33 For the seven books of the Liber specialis gratiae we still depend on the old edition of 
Louis Paquelin, Revelationes Gertrudianae et Mechtildianae (Poitiers/Paris: 1877), which 
has no biblical index. There is a partial translation by Barbara Newman, Mechthild of 
Hackeborn and the Nuns of Helfta: The Book of Special Grace (New York: 2017), which 
notes biblical references. The five books of the Legatus divinae pietatis have been edited 
by Pierre Doyére et al., Gertrude d’Helfta: Oeuvres spirituelles II-V sc (Paris: 1968-1986) in 
four volumes. In addition, Gertrude’s Exercitia were edited by Jacques Hourlier and Albert 
Schmitt, Gertrude d'Helfta: Oeuvres spirituelles I, Les Exercises sc (Paris: 1967). The “Index 
scripturaire” in vol. 5, 323-24, provides a helpful list of no fewer than 87 references to the 
Song of Songs in these five volumes, although some of these citations are questionable. 
There are a number of English translations of these books, whole and partial. 

34 Newman's translation includes 170 of the 265 chapters of Paquelin’s edition. One can pre- 
sume, then, that Mechthild cites the Song of Songs perhaps 20 times. 

35 Newman's translation of 35 of the 47 chapters of book 1 provides us with the following 
tally of five Song citations: 1.3 (Song 2:13-14), 1.13 (Song 2:13-14, and 3:4), 1.14 (Song 2:9), 
and 1.19 (Song 5:10). Chapters 36-47, dealing with the Blessed Virgin, have one probable 
reminiscence of Song 2:10 in 1.46. 
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jubilantly praise her: “How beautiful are your footsteps” (Song 7:1). 
I myself go out to meet her, summoning her with these words: “Come, 
my beloved, come, my bride! Come, you shall be crowned” (Song 4:8).36 


These citations remind us that for the Helfta nuns it was not in this life, but only 
in the life to come that the marriage with the Bridegroom would be fulfilled. 
Gertrude the Great uses the Song of Songs more extensively, citing 44 verses 
about 87 times in The Herald of Divine Love, as well as in her other work, the 
Exercises, a seven-day program of spiritual practices designed to help the 
nuns refocus on the meaning of the monastic life during the Easter season. 
Most of the verses of the Song are cited only once, but 14 appear multiple 
times. Gertrude’s favorite verse is Song 11, “Let him kiss me with the kiss of 
the mouth,” which is used eight times. Also popular are Song 5:10, where the 
Beloved is described as “chosen from thousands” (cited six times), and Song 
8:5, “Who is she who ascends from the desert, flowing with delights and lean- 
ing on her Beloved,” to describe the soul-bride (five times). The third of the 
seven Exercises deals with the spiritual marriage to Jesus through a reappropri- 
ation of the liturgy of the consecration of the virgin featured in the Mass for 
the nun’s reception into the community. This section, as might be expected, 
invokes many images from the Song of Songs, such as the kiss, the turtle dove, 
the embrace, and the wound of love.?” Song of Songs 1:1 is invoked three times 
by the bride-nun asking that she “may experience the kiss of his honey-filled 
mouth” (me experiri osculum oris melliflui illius).3® She also begs that she, “like 
the turtle dove, may nest in the wound of the love of Jesus her spouse” (Song 
1:9, 4:9; ed., 102.140). Both the bride and Jesus are described as a “turtle dove” 
(turtur), because of their mutual faithfulness. In one place the bride passion- 
ately addresses the Divine Lover: “With great perseverence I have waited for 
you (Psalm 39:2). Come to me then like the turtle dove to its mate. You have 
wounded the depth of my heart with your loveliness and your beauty” (Song 
1:9, 4:9; ed., 96.67—69). The Bridegroom is addressed as “chosen from thousands” 
(Song 5:10; ed., 112.265), and there are frequent references to the embrace of the 
lovers (e.g., ed., 104.166-67).39 The goal of this union of hearts with Jesus is the 
desire to die and live with him forever: “Make me to be so indissolubly joined 
to you by the most burning love that I may wish to die by reason of the force 


36 Liber specialis gratiae 11.36 (ed. Paquelin, 184; trans., Newman, 143). 

37 Gertrude d’Helfta. Tome I. Les Exercises, 111. Exercitium Desponsationis et Consecrationis, 
92-122. 

38 Exercitium 111 (102.132—33; 104.173; 108.197—98). 

39 Other references to the Song of Songs include 8:1 (114.282), and 8:6 (114.286). 
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of the love of being with you. May the pact that You have begun with me take 
my heart from me so that it may no longer be mine but dwell with You in an 
indivisible love.’4° 

After these rich appeals to the biblical book of love in the 13th-century 
women, it is disconcerting to see how infrequently 14th-century female mystics 
used the Song. To be sure, a wider consideration of all the 14th-century women 
mystics might provide a corrective to this statement"; but a look at three of 
the most important female mystics in three diverse linguistic groups shows 
the difference between the two periods. The German Dominican Margaret 
Ebner (1291-1351) compiled her Revelations with the help of the secular priest, 
Henry of Nördlingen, one of the key figures in the “Friends of God” movement 
of medieval Germany. Ebner’s popular Revelations cite the Song only three 
times.4? 

A more significant case is that of Catherine of Siena (1347-1381), the most 
important mystic of the age. Catherine left a large body of writings consist- 
ing of her mystical treatise, the Dialogue (Dialogo), as well as 26 prayers and 
almost 400 letters. Although Catherine’s editors and translators have tried to 
identify references to the Song of Songs in her writings, these seem to be fairly 
infrequent. The reason for this may be that although Catherine is sometimes 
referred to as the bride of Christ, there is really nothing nuptial or erotic about 
her relation to the Savior. Catherine certainly knew the Song of Songs. In her 
Letter 35 to Friar William of Flete, speaking of the soul who waits for the Lord, 
she says: “Do you know, father, what word she is waiting for? The sweet word of 
the Song of Songs, ‘Come, my beloved spouse!’ (Song 2:13b).” Nevertheless, only 
a few letters seem to have reminiscences to the Song.’ In the “Prayers” there 


40o Exercitium 111 (ed., 16.298—302). 

41 For example, this survey does not include the Schwesternbiicher, the lives of the saintly 
German Dominican nuns composed from the late 13th through the 14th centuries. 
Nonetheless, the introduction by Gertrude Jaron Lewis, By Women, for Women, about 
Women: The Sister-Books of Fourteenth-Century Germany (Toronto: 1996), notes only a few 
references to the Song (see 38, 109, 116). 

42 The edition of the Offenbarungen in Philipp Strauch, Margaretha Ebner und Heinrich von 
Nördlingen. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Deutschen Mystik (Tübingen: 1882; reprint 1966), 
does not have an index. The translation by Leonard P. Hindsley, Margaret Ebner: Major 
Works CWS (New York: 1991), identifies biblical texts in the end notes. There is a refer- 
ence to the kiss of love (Song 1:1; trans., 122) in an address of Christ to Margaret, but the 
Latin references to Song 4:11 and 2:11 (trans., 152, 156) are explanatory additions to the 
Revelations by Henry. 

43 Letter 35 in The Letters of St. Catherine of Siena, Volume I, translated with introduction and 
notes by Suzanne Noffke (Binghamton, NY: 1988), 120. This volume of Noffke’s translation 
lists 1 references to the Song in the 88 letters translated (“Index of Biblical Allusions,” 
421), but most of these are too distant to think that Catherine is really using the biblical 
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are only two possible allusions to the Song of Songs,** and in the Dialogue, 
which makes ample use of Matthew, John, and Paul, it is surprising to find not 
even one.*5 A similar case is found in the English mystic Julian of Norwich 
(c.1343-c.1417). Julian’s two versions of her theological meditations on the 
visions of the dying Christ she received on 13 May 1373, have been studied 
exhaustively over the past century. The edition of these texts by Edmund 
Colledge and James Walsh found some very distant reminiscences of the Song 
of Songs, but these are scarcely convincing.*® 

When we turn to the 15th century, an investigation of a few mystical texts 
by women yields a mixed result. Caterina Vigri, or Catherine of Bologna (1413- 
1463), was a Poor Clare of the convent of Corpus Domini, first at Ferrara and 
then at Bologna.*’ Her central work, The Seven Spiritual Arms (Sette armi spir- 
ituali), is a fascinating account of her mystical path, but it does not include 
any clear reference to the Song of Songs.4® Under Catherine’s inspiration, 
however, the two Corpus Domini communities became centers for the pro- 
duction of mystical texts: poetic laudi (22), trattati (19), and lettere (5). Most 
of these were ascribed to Catherine, but only a few appear to be authentic.79 
Among the inauthentic pieces are two that show that some of the nuns of 


book. Only three are convincing: Letter 10 (trans., 58; Song 1:13); Letter 74 (trans., 230; Song 
1:3); and Letter 84 (trans., 255; Song 5:1). Noffke translates Catherine’s remaining letters in 
volumes 2 (2001), 3 (2007), and 4 (2008). These volumes do not include Scriptural Indices. 
The Italian edition, S. Caterina da Siena. Le Lettere (Milan: 1987), also has no indices. 

44 The Prayers of Catherine of Siena, edited by Suzanne Noffke (New York: 1983). Prayer 9, 
addressing Christ, refers to the “martyrs who ran bravely after the fragrance of your own 
[blood], a possible allusion to Song 1:2-3; and Prayer 20 speaks of the Trinity as a “match- 
less eternal garden, and you hold enclosed within yourself both the flowers and the fruits,” 
which may be a distant recollection of Song 4:12. 

45 Suzanne Noffke in her translation of the Dialogue, cws (New York: 1980), identifies a pas- 
sage on 189 as referring to Song 8:7, but this is a mistake. 

46 Edmund Colledge and James Walsh, A Book of the Showings to the Anchoress Julian of 
Norwich, 2 vols. (Toronto: 1978), “Index of Scriptural Citations,” 2:780-81. For an example 
of very vague reminiscences, see Short Text 1 (ed., 205), where Julian’s desire for three 
wounds is said to recall Song 4:9; and Long Text 24 (ed., 394) on Christ’s wounded side (the 
same text), as well as Long Text 43 (ed., 477) on the desire to see and enjoy the Lord. There 
are subsequent editions of Julian's texts, but they do not include scriptural indices. 

47 On Catherine of Bologna and her community, see Bernard McGinn, The Varieties of 
Vernacular Mysticism (1350-1550) (New York: 2012), 294-306. 

48 Antonella degl’Innocenti (ed.), Caterina Vigri: Le Sette Armi Spirituali (Florence: 2000). 
There is one place in the text that might be an allusion to Song 2:4-6, the mention of 
the bride being “introduced to the glorious wedding chamber” (per introdurve al glorioxo 
tallamo) in Sette Armi X.19 (ed. 59), but the word thalamus does not occur in the Song. 

49 Silvia Serventi (ed.), Caterina Vigri: Laudi, Trattati e Lettere (Florence: 2000). 
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Corpus Domini were familiar with the Song of Songs. Treatise 10 of Section 
11 (Doubtful Works), a “Devout and Useful Meditation for Worthily Preparing 
for the Nativity of Our Lord Jesus Christ,” contains no fewer than seven ref- 
erences to the Song in a relatively brief text.5° More important is the treatise 
known as The Twelve Gardens (I dodici giardini), which some have ascribed to 
the young Catherine, although this seems unlikely.5! The work is an accom- 
plished account of the soul’s three-day journey to God through twelve gardens, 
each featuring a flower that represents a virtue to be gained in order that the 
soul can finally join with the Bridegroom in “unitive love” (unitivo amore). The 
Introduction to the journey and the general description of the enclosed gar- 
den of love (hortus conclusus) cite five passages from the Song of Songs, and 
the descriptions of the 12 individual gardens artfully quote the Song another 
g times.5? Although The Twelve Gardens makes more extensive use of Psalm 
texts (38 times), this treatise is one of the richest mystical appropriations of 
the Song by women in the late Middle Ages. 

Some other Italian female mystics also used the Song of Songs. An example 
is another Poor Clare, Camilla Battista da Varano (1458-1524), whose treatise 
The Spiritual Life (Vita spirituale) tells the story first of her life in the world 
(1466-1481), and then of her mystical graces and states of dereliction during 
her first ten years in the convent. She cites the Song of Songs ten times during 
the course of the book.5? Other mystical women of the 15th century, however, 
never refer to the Song. Perhaps the most noted of the Italian female mystics 
of the era was Caterina Fieschi Adorno, better known as Catherine of Genoa 
(1447-1510). Her two treatises, along with the Life of the saint, were put together 
after her death and not published until 1551. They doubtless reflect her teach- 
ing, but there is a large degree of editorial reworking. In these texts Catherine 
never cites the Song of Songs, which is understandable, since her treatises are 
unusual in having only a handful of references to any biblical texts.5+ To move 


50 Trattato 11.10 (ed., 135-38), cites Song 1:15, 1:12, 8:6 (twice), 7:3, 8:2, and 4:1. In addition, 
Trattato 11.17 (ed., 155) refers to the nun-bride as the “Shulamite.” 

51 Gilberto Aquini and Mariafiamma Maddalena Faberi, eds., Caterina Vigri. I dodici giar- 
dini: Lesodo al femminile (Bologna: 1999). 

52 The “Introductory Materials” to I dodici giardini (ed., 86—94) cite Song 2:8, 5:1, 4:12-13, 3:6, 
and 2:14. Garden 3 uses Song 2:1-12, while Garden 5 cites Song 4:7 and 5:5. Garden 7 has 
Song 6:10, and Garden g uses Song 2:10 and 1:2-3; Garden 10 cites Song 1:1 and 2:16-17, and 
finally Garden 12 uses Song 2:4. Note that all these citations are to different verses. 

53 On Camilla Battista da Varano, McGinn, Varieties of Vernacular Mysticism, 306-11. 

54 The Trattato del purgatorio does not cite the Bible at all, and the three-part Il dialogo 
spirituale has only three scriptural citations; see Umile Bonzi, S. Caterina Fieschi Adorno, 
2 vols. (Genoa:1960-1961), 2:380 (Mark 10:51), 407 (Ps. 83:3), and 439 (John 4:7ff.). 
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outside the Italian-speaking world, we can look at the treatise The Four Ways 
of the Cross (De vier kruiswegen) of the Dutch canoness of the Windesheim 
community at Ghent, Alijt Bake. This popular work, written 1441-1444, is one 
of the foremost late medieval witnesses to Passion piety; but, like Catherine of 
Genoa, it is notable for its sparsity of biblical quotations and never cites the 
Song.°° In sum, the Song of Songs played a role for some late medieval women 
mystics, especially in the 13th century. In the two following centuries, however, 
its use appears to become more sporadic. There are a few texts, however, such 
as the pseudo-Catherine of Bologna’s The Twelve Gardens, that reveal the ongo- 
ing potential of the Song as a resource for expressing women’s experience of 
God. This promise came to the fore in the period after c.1550 as women began 
the new venture of actually commenting on the Song. 


3 Women Commenting on the Song of Songs: 1550-1700 


Commentary is taken here as a “metawork,” or text, that not only shows the 
presence of another writing within itself by quotation, paraphrase, etc., but 
that also takes its structure and order from that other writing, in whole or in 
part.56 Included in this definition is what can be called commentary-treatises, 
where a stand-alone work features a significant amount of verse-by-verse com- 
ment that goes beyond mere occasional citation. Using this broad definition 
I have found nine commentaries on the Song of Songs composed by women 
between c.1560 and 1685, although there may well be more. Most are not full 
treatments of every verse of the Song, but explanations of selected passages, 
and they span a number of languages (Spanish, Italian, and French). We may 
wonder why women in this period decided not just to cite and at times explain 
passages from the Song within their own writings, but took on the role of com- 
mentators. Each of the women considered here had a different path to her 
decision to write, but there are some common factors in the historical context 
of early modern Catholicism that may help explain the new initiative. First, 
these female mystics had wider educational opportunities than most medieval 
women. Second, the Council of Trent’s insistence on full enclosure for vowed 
religious women created communities in which female leaders were able to 


55  Thetranslation of The Four Ways of the Cross by John Van Engen in Rik Van Nieuwenhove, 
etal., Late Medieval Mysticism of the Low Countries cws (New York: 2008), 176-202, shows 
only ten biblical citations, with five from the Gospels. 

56 See Paul J. Griffiths, Religious Reading. The Place of Reading in the Practice of Religion 
(New York: 1999), chapter 4, especially 80-85. 
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take on new roles as instructors. A number of the Song commentators, such as 
Teresa of Avila and Marie de l'Incarnation, tell us they wrote their commentar- 
ies to instruct the members of their communities. 

The first figure is Teresa of Avila (1515-1572). The Carmelite reformer’s 
Meditations on the Song of Songs (Meditaciones sobre los Cantares) have been 
dismissed as a minor work.*” Not so. The Meditations, first written about 1566, 
and revised c.1572-1575, but not published until 16u, are central to the evolu- 
tion of Teresa’s mystical thought, especially her understanding of the relation 
between rapture, where the soul is so absorbed in God as to be incapable of 
external activity, and the mystical marriage in which rapture and apostolic 
activity coexist at the highest stage of the mystical path—the union of Mary 
and Martha. In her early Life (Vida) Teresa identified rapture as the highest 
mystical state, while in her mature Interior Castle (Moradas), the seventh 
and final mansion is the place where the contemplative Mary and the active 
Martha go beyond rapture to enter into a union with God where action and 
contemplation are not mutually exclusive, but cooperative. Teresian scholars 
have long recognized this basic shift in her thought, but fewer have noted that 
it is first found in her Meditations on the Song of Songs.°® Teresa’s Meditations 
are notable for being the first commentary by a woman, as well as being the 
earliest explicit defense of the role of women as biblical expositors. It also 
marks this change in her teaching. 

Teresa’s Meditations did not pretend to be a complete exposition of the text, 
but private meditations on some verses that struck her. Nonetheless, her analy- 
sis of five verses of the Song in seven chapters demonstrates that her intention 
was to provide the inner meaning of the biblical Song of love on the basis of 


57 The edition used is Efren de la Madre de Dios and Otger Steggink, eds., Santa Teresa 
de Jesus. Obras completas. Edicion Manual (Madrid: 1986). I will use the translation of 
Kieran Kavanaugh and Ottilio Rodriguez, The Collected Works of Teresa of Avila, 3 vols. 
(Washington, D.C.: 1976-1985), where the Meditations are found in 2:215—60. 

58 In what follows I will make use of my longer study of the Meditaciones, Bernard McGinn, 
“One Word Will Contain Within Itself a Thousand Mysteries’: Teresa of Avila, the First 
Woman Commentator on the Song of Songs,” Spiritus 16 (2016), 21-40. See also Elizabeth 
Teresa Howe, “St. Teresa’s Meditaciones and the Mystical Tradition of the Canticle of 
Canticles,”’ Renascence 33 (1980), 47-64; Carole Slade, “Saint Teresa’s Meditaciones sobre 
los Cantares: The Hermeneutics of Humility and Enjoyment,” Religion and Literature 
18 (1986), 27-43; Kevin Culligan, “Mary and Martha Working Together: Teresa of Avila’s 
Meditations on the Song of Songs,” in Seeing the Seeker. Explorations in the Discipline of 
Spirituality. Festschrift for Kees Waaijman, eds. Hein Blommestijn et al. (Leuven: 2008), 
315-29; and Peter Tyler, “Teresa of Avila’s Transformative Strategies on Embodiment in 
Meditations on the Song of Songs,’ in Sources of Transformation: Revitalising Christian 
Spirituality, eds. Edward Howells and Peter Tyler (London: 2010), 135-45. 
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the infused experiential knowledge God had given her.’ The “Prologue” lays 
out her defense of this bold move. Without denying the academic skills of the 
‘learned interpreters” (letrados), Teresa insists that the inexhaustible richness 
of the Song (which male interpreters have not been able to come to agree- 
ment on) must be approached with the humility displayed by the Virgin Mary, 
and be rooted in the experience of the mystical states that women can claim 
as fully as men. To the objection that a book so deep in mysteries must be 
beyond the powers of a woman to interpret, Teresa responds, “Many things 
are not meant for women, nor even for men.”©° The Carmelite insists that she 
is writing not to give any final interpretation of the Song, but rather to provide 
consolation for her nuns. She wants them to strive to map their prayer lives on 
the insights in the Song. As she says: “Just as I delight in what the Lord gives me 
understanding of when I hear some passages from the Song of Songs, you will 
perhaps find consolation in it, as I do, if I tell you.” As long as we do not depart 
from the teaching of the Church or engage in idle curiosity, says Teresa, “I hold 
it as certain that we do not offend him when we find delight and consolation 
in his words and works.”®! 

To this end, Teresa deploys her seven chapters to sketch a revised version of 
the itinerary of prayer she had already laid out in the Life, including the prayer 
of quiet, the prayer of union, and the suspension of the faculties. The “kiss of 
the mouth” of Song 1:1 indicates the kiss of peace that exists between close 
friends. There are many kinds of false peace, says Teresa, but the divine kiss of 
peace is what the soul is requesting by the nature of her state of life: “What a 
great state of life we are in, for no one but we ourselves can keep us from these 
words to our Spouse, since we took him for our Spouse when we made profes- 
sion.”2 The kiss of the mouth requested by the nun-bride is nothing else but 
union with God’s will, “such a union that there is no division between him and 
the soul, but one and the same will.”®3 This supra-intellectual union leads on to 
a consideration of the “two breasts” of the Spouse (Song 11b and 1:2a), which 
Teresa interprets as two kinds of prayer: the prayer of quiet and the prayer of 
union, topics she discusses in Chapters 4 and 5, utilizing other images from the 
Song, such as wine and the wine cellar, mystical intoxication, the apple tree, 


59 Chapters 1-3 deal with Song 1:1, and chapter 4 with Song 1:1-2a. Chapter 5 exegetes Song 
2:3b, chapter 6 deals with Song 2:4, and chapter 7 with Song 2:5. In addition, Teresa cites 
six other verses to support her arguments (Song 2:6, 6:2, 4:9, 4:7, 6:9, and 8:4). 

60 Meditaciones 1.1 (ed., 424; trans., 2:216). 

61 Meditaciones 1.8 (ed., 426; trans., 2:219). 

62 Meditaciones 2.5 (ed., 431; trans., 2:224 

63 Meditaciones 3.1 (ed., 445; trans., 2:236 


j. 
). 
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and the embrace of the Spouse. Teresa says that all of these images are difficult 
to interpret, but experience will be our teacher: “Oh, my daughters, what deep 
secrets there are in these words! May the Lord give us experience of them, for 
they are very difficult to explain.” 

The rapturous delights of mystical union, however, are not the full story. 
Chapters 6 and 7, using Song 2:4-5 and other Song verses (4:9, 4:7, 6:9), turn 
to the theme of the suffering of love and the soul’s need to take on the task 
of serving others. The soul may indeed “languish with love,” but it also asks 
to be “sustained with flowers and surrounded with apples” (Song 2:5), so that 
it can perform works of service both for the Bridegroom and for her neigh- 
bors. Here Teresa invokes the cooperation of the contemplative Mary and the 
active Martha.® Teresa’s commentary on the Song is a call to experience what 
the bride in the Song enjoyed and thus to nourish the whole community of 
nuns, as she emphasizes in concluding: “Any sister who thinks she has some 
experience of these delights should praise Our Lord and ask him for the just- 
mentioned works and trials so that the gain will not be just for herself”®® 

In the late 16th century the Italian Augustinian Battistina Vernazza (1497- 
1587), the godchild of Catherine of Genoa, wrote two treatises commenting 
on verses from the Song. The first of these, the Trattato sopra “Osculetur me 
osculo” (1575-1576), is a lengthy treatment of Song 11, analyzing the divinizing 
kiss the Trinity bestows on the soul, transforming the intellect into light, the 
affection into fire, fixing the memory on God, and even filling the body and the 
senses with delight. A second treatise from before 1585 is devoted to Song 8:1, 
the Trattato sopra “Quis mihi det.’”*’ The extent to which these treatises can be 
said to be real commentaries remains open for further study 

In the 17th century two other Spanish nuns wrote commentaries on sections 
of the Song. The first is one of Teresa’s followers, Cecilia del Naciemento (1570- 
1646), from the convent of Valladolid.6* The most profound of the second- 
generation Carmelite female mystics, Cecilia, who was influenced by John of 
the Cross, wrote both poems and mystical treatises at the command of the 


64 Meditaciones 4.1 (ed., 449; trans., 2:242). 

65 Meditaciones 7.3 (ed., 465; trans., 2:257). 

66 Meditaciones 7.10 (ed., 468; trans., 2:260). 

67 I have not been able to consult Vernazza’s Opere spirituali, so the account given here 
is based on Umile Bonzi, “Le vénérable Battistina Vernazza,” Revue dascétique et de la 
mystique 16 (1935), 165-66, and 169. According to Bonzi, the two works can be found in 
Vernazza’s Opere spirituali, 4 vols. (Venice: 1588-1602): vol. 2: Trattato super “Osculetur me 
osculo,” 190-270; and vol. 4: Trattato super “Quis mihi det,” 297-372). 

68 On Cecilia del Naciemento, see McGinn, Mysticism in the Golden Age of Spain (1500-1650) 
(New York: 2017), 360-69. 
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male Carmelite authorities. She compiled two Glosses on the Song of Songs. 
The first, written in 1634 at the order of her confessor, deals with the meaning 
of Song 2:16 (Dilectus meus mihi et ego illi), a text that allows the Carmelite to 
explore the mutuality of love between the Divine Spouse and the soul-bride. 
The second Gloss from 1637 concerns Song 3:5 and 5:2, verses on the sleep of 
the bride. When the bride is lost in mystical sleep, God holds her in his center 
and reveals divine mysteries to her. As with John of the Cross, Cecilia stresses 
the darkness of the experience: 


Sometimes, while in this divine sleep (Song 5:2), the soul enters into 
God’s depths where she does not sleep except in the earthly sense. And 
for God she is so awake that words cannot express it, because the more 
the soul enters into this sweet sleep the more she enters into him and into 
the clear darkness that human understanding cannot comprehend.®? 


A longer commentary, written by the Augustinian nun Mariana de San José 
(1568-1638) in the 1620s, has recently been published and deserves further 
study.”° 

During the 17th century France became the center of Catholic mysticism, so 
it is no surprise that French female mystics soon turned to commenting on the 
Song. There are at least five. Almost totally forgotten today is the Augustinian 
nun and later recluse Jeanne de Cambry (1581-1639), who has the honor of writ- 
ing the first full commentary on the Song of Songs inserted into her treatise, 
The Ruin of Proper Love |i.e., Self-Love] and the Building of Divine Love.” The 
work is divided into four books, according to the seasons: Book 1 is the Winter 
of mortification; book 11 the Spring of initial union; book 111 the Summer of 
trials and tribulation; and book 1v the Autumn of full loving union with the 


69 Second Gloss 13 from the translation in Kevin Donnelley and Sandra Sider, eds., Cecilia del 
Naciemento: Journeys of a Mystical Soul in Poetry and Prose (Toronto: 2012), 182. 

70 Jesús Diez Rastrilla, ed., Madre Mariana de San José. Obras Completas (Madrid: 2014). The 
Commentario al “Cantar de los Cantares” (c. 1622-27) can be found on 415-581. 

71 The Traicté de la ruine de l'amour propre et bastiment de l'amour divin appears to have 
been written over a fairly long period (c. 1604-1620), and was first published in 1623 with 
a second edition in 1627. Copies are extremely rare. Dame Agnes More (1591-1655), great- 
great-granddaughter of Thomas More, a Benedictine nun at Cambrai, translated the last 
three books into English c. 1640-1650, which survives in a 1691 manuscript. The English 
version was edited by Dorothy L. Latz, The Building of Divine Love as translated by Dame 
Agnes More (Salzburg: 1992). There is very little written on Jeanne, but see Paul Droulers, 
“Cambry (Jeanne de) (1581-1639),” in Dictionnaire de spiritualité ascétique et mystique doc- 
trine et histoire, eds. Marcel Viller et al. (Paris: 1937—), Vol. 3: 61-62. 
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Divine Bridegroom. Jeanne had a reputation as a visionary and a voracious 
reader. She was also a skilled mystical interpreter of the Song of Songs. Book 11 
begins with nine chapters on the human man as microcosm and then turns to 
an explication of Song 1:1 to 4:16 in chapters 11 to 23.72 Books 111 (26 chapters) 
and Iv (34 chapters) are structured according to Jeanne’s map of the progress 
of the soul through annihilation to loving union with the Divine Bridegroom, 
but the nun incorporates expositions—both short and long—of every verse of 
Song of Songs 5-8 with two exceptions (Song 5:4 and 7:2). Jeanne explains the 
importance of the mystical meaning of the Song as the roadmap for describing 
the secret ways by which God leads spiritual souls to union in Book 1v.8: 


Inasmuch as the mystical Canticle of Solomon is full of divine wis- 
dom which is understood by few secular persons and wholly unknown 
to worldlings, it is not permitted that everyone should read it, lest that 
which is spiritual should be abused and changed into corporeal [mean- 
ings]. In like manner, it is with the secret and unknown ways of the soul 
who walks towards God.” 


The ingenious ways in which this Augustinian nun uses the Song of Songs in 
her mysticism deserve more attention than can be given here. 

Two equally little-known French women also write commentarial treatises. 
The reforming Benedictine abbess Marguerite d’Arbouze (1580-1626) was 
famous for her learning and sanctity, as attested to by The Admirable Life of 
the Blessed Mother Marguerite dArbouze published by her confessor, Jacques 
Ferraige, in 1628. The work includes some substantial passages of Marguerite’s 
verbal comments on the Song of Songs made to Ferraige.“4 We are told that 
Marguerite read the homilies of Origen on the Song and that she was an 
admirer of Teresa of Avila, so it stands to reason that she would be open to 
commenting on the Song. The second mystic whose hagiographer leaves us 
fragments of her understanding of the Song is the noblewoman Marguerite 


72 Jeanne may not originally have intended to make a full commentary, because in com- 
menting on chapter 1 of the Song she leaves out wv. 3 and 6-16, as well as wv. 1-2 of Song 
2. However, she appears to have gained confidence as she went on, so that in the commen- 
tary on Song 5-8, she omits only two verses. This is why it seems legitimate to term this 
the first full commentary, although the expositions are inserted into a formal treatise. 

73 The Building of Divine Love, book 1V.8 (trans., 159). 

74 Some of these passages are cited in Henri Bremond, A Literary History of Religious Thought 
in France from the Wars of Religion down to Our Own Times, 3 vols. (London: 1928-1936), 
2356-93, especially 379-82. It is impossible to know if these verbal comments were based 
on actual writings, but their theological depth suggests this. 
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Romanet of Savoy (d. 1663). The Carmelite Paul du Saint-Sacrament cites some 
passages from her written Commentary in his Idea of the true piety, virtues, 
and writings of the Lady Marguerite Pignier, Wife of the Noble Claude-Aymart 
Romanet.” The work itself appears to be lost. 

Among the best known of the French mystics of the 17th century is the 
Ursuline Marie de l'Incarnation (1599-1672), famous not only in France but 
also in French Canada, where she spent the last 30 years of her life.” Marie 
loved the Song of Songs, which was central to her complex mystical journey. 
As early as 1627, when she received the gift of marriage with her Divine Spouse, 
Marie says that she had read about such things in the Song of Songs, but the 
depth of what she experienced went beyond all words.” After entering the 
Ursulines in 1631, an order she chose because of its combination of contempla- 
tion and apostolic action, Marie’s mystical gifts were soon recognized. In her 
Relation of 1654 she tells us about the origin of her relatively brief work of 1635, 
the Spiritual Exposition on the Spouse of the Song of Songs.’® One of the nuns 
had found a book in French that quoted Song 1:1 and asked Marie to instruct 
the nuns about the meaning of “the kiss of the mouth.” Marie tells us: 


Our mistress was there and had me bring a chair so that I could be more 
comfortable. Without further ado I began with the first word which swept 
me along so that, no longer conscious of myself, I spoke for a long time, 
according as this loving action took hold of me. Finally, I became speech- 
less, as though the Spirit of my Jesus wanted everything for himself.79 


75 These passages from Idée de la véritable piéte .... (Lyon: 1669) are quoted by Bremond in 
a later untranslated volume of the Histoire littéraire du sentiment religieux en France, in 
what was originally vol. 6, but in the new second edition (Grenoble: 2006) is 2:917—20. 
These excerpts comment on five Song verses. 

76 There is an extensive literature on Marie, mostly in French. In English, Anya Mali, Mystic 
in the New World: Marie de l'Incarnation (1599-1672) (Leiden: 1996). Her prose works have 
been edited by Albert Jamet, Marie de l’Incarnation. Écrits spirituels et historiques, 4 vols. 
(Paris: 1929-1939). There is an English translation of some of the prose works by Irene 
Mahoney, Marie of the Incarnation: Selected Writings sas (New York: 1989). The most 
important of these texts is the Relation of 1654 (ed., 2:129-498; trans. Mahoney, 41-178). 

77 Relation of 1654, V11.xx (ed., 2:260—61; trans., 86-87). 

78 The Entretien spirituel sur l’Épouse des Cantiques is in Écrits 1:387—-404. This was probably 
put together from conference notes by her son and editor, the Benedictine Claude Martin, 
and first published in 1682. There is no English version. Marie, like some other women 
mystics, claims to have received a divine gift of understanding the Bible; see Relation of 
1654, X111.1x (ed., 2:424-28). 

79 Relation of 1654, V111.xxxiv (ed., 289; trans., 101-02). 
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In her commentary Marie deals with only some verses of the Song (1:1, 3:4, 3:1, 
2:3, 2:6, 2:4a, 2:4b, 3:5, 8:8-9, 6:1, and 8:14, in a non-sequential order), and the 
gist of the comments focuses on a central theme for the Ursuline, the necessity 
of balancing the active and the contemplative lives. 

The full import of the Song for Marie’s mysticism is evident in her Relation 
of 1654, an autobiographical account of her journey through 13 states of prayer 
composed in Canada at her confessor’s bequest. In this work the Ursuline cites 
the Song 25 times, making use of 18 verses.8° A study of the citations of the 
Song indicates that Marie appeals to the language and images of the Song in 
almost all of her 13 prayer states. The citations cluster in State v1, where she 
uses the Song six times to describe the mystical gifts that prepare for spiritual 
marriage, and in the final State x111, with five citations, four of them in XIII. 
lxvi, which describes the ultimate stage of her mystical path, “essential poverty 
and the state of victim.” Marie says that after the will has lost its loving activity, 
“the soul in its unity and center remains in the embrace of its Spouse (Sg. 2:6, 
8:3)” in “a sweet and loving breath that never ends.” She goes on: 


It seems that one should be silent in this simple communication. But no! 
Divine Love, that spiritual monitor, “has lamps of fire and flame” (Song 
7:6). He wishes to purify even further. Even in this breath there is still 
something imperfect in the loving power of the will. He consumes this— 
and here at last is the sacrifice of the victim and here, finally, that true, 
pure, and essential purity of spirit.5! 


The last, and by no means least, of the French female commentators on the 
Song from the Early modern period is the controversial lay mystic Madame 
Jeanne Guyon (1648-1713), condemned as a Quietist in the 1690s.8% Guyon 
forms a fitting conclusion to the story of women reading the Song because she 
is the first woman to write a formal commentary on every verse of the Song of 
Songs. Guyon was converted to a deeper spiritual life in 1668, and, after an initial 
period of great mystical gifts, underwent seven years of inner trials and aridity. 
She was delivered from these on 22 July 1680, and began a public apostolate 
of traveling, preaching, spiritual direction, and writing. This was controversial, 


8o Marie uses Song 1:1 (2x), 1:2-3, 1:3 (2x), 1:6 (3x), 1:13, 2:4, 2:9, 2:14, 4:8, 51, 5:6, 5:14, 6:4, 8:1-2. 
8:5, 8:6 (3x), and 8:14. 

81 Relation of 1654, X111.lxvi (ed., 459-60; trans., 174). 

82 Inthe large literature on Guyon a good starting place is Marie Louise Gondal, Madame 
Guyon (1648-1717) (Paris: 1989). See also the essays in Joseph Beaude, ed., Madame Guyon 
(Grenoble: 1997). 
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and she and her traveling companion, the Barnabite Friar Francois La Combe, 
were arrested on suspicion of heresy in 1688. Released this first time through 
her influence at court, she was investigated again (1694-1695) and was eventu- 
ally imprisoned for seven years. 

Along with her four-volume Life, Guyon was an indefatigable writer in both 
prose and poetry. During the 1680s she wrote a long series of commentaries 
on the entire Bible (8,000 pages!), the first composed by a woman.®? The only 
one of these published in her lifetime was the Commentary on the Canticle of 
Canticles of Solomon (1685), which she claims she wrote in a day and a half (!), 
probably in 1684.84 Madame Guyon’s exegesis centers on what she calls the 
“interior, or mystical” sense of the Bible. According to Jacques Le Brun, “the 
interior experience guarantees the truth of Scripture which the interpreter 
discovers there, [and] the Scripture guarantees the authenticity of the inte- 
rior experience that corresponds to it.”85 Guyon comments on every verse of 
the Song, explaining each with considerable ingenuity in relation to the major 
themes of her mysticism, especially the difference between union with God 
in the soul’s essence and the union of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit with the 
soul's three highest powers of memory, intellect, and will. The first union is 
permanent marriage; the second, temporary betrothal. Essential union is what 
the soul asks for in Song 11, “Let him kiss me with the kiss of the mouth.”86 
Guyon gives a long exposition of this verse, and returns to essential union in 
discussing many later passages in the Song. For example, in exegeting Song 6:4, 
a text that on face value would not seem to suggest union, Guyon sets out the 
analogy between human and mystical marriage. She says: 


The engagement or mutual promises are made in the union of powers, 
when the soul gives herself entirely to God ... but alas, there is still a road 
to follow, and there is much to suffer before this union, so desired, can 
be granted and consummated. The marriage takes place when the soul 
finds herself dead and expired in the arms of the Bridegroom ... [T]he 


83 On Guyon as a biblical interpreter, Jacques Le Brun, “Madame Guyon et la Bible,” in 
Beaude, Madame Guyon, 63-82; and “Présupposés théoriques de la lecture mystique de la 
Bible: example de La Sainte Bible et Mme Guyon,” Revue de théologie et de philosophie 133 
(2001), 287-302. 

84 The modern edition is by Claude Morali, Madame Guyon. Les Torrents et Commentaire 
au Cantique des cantiques de Salomon (Grenoble: 1992). There is a translation in Dianne 
Guenin-Lelle and Ronney Mourad, Jeanne Guyon. Selected Writings cws (New York: 2012), 
99-180. 

85 Le Brun, “Présupposés théoriques,” 302. 

86 Commentaire on Song 1:1 (ed., 205-10; trans., 99—103). 
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consummation of the marriage only happens when the soul is so melted, 
annihilated, and distant from herself that she can totally, unreservedly, 
flow into her God.8” 


This fusion is compared to the drop of water merging into the ocean of God, an 
image for deep union often employed by mystics. 

The language of the annihilation of the soul mentioned in this passage is 
another of the distinctive themes of Guyon’s Song commentary.®* Like many 
17th-century mystics, Madame Guyon insisted on the need for self-annihilation 
to attain the emptiness necessary for essential union. The stress on annihila- 
tion leads to Quietistic expressions about abandoning all things, even the hope 
of heaven, as, for example, in her remarks on the final verse of the Song, “Flee 
away, O My Beloved” (Song 8:14). Commenting on the fact that the bride has 
reached a state where she no longer asks for anything and she even “scorns 
or rejects the divine visits and consolations,” Guyon says: “But these sorts of 
graces are no longer in season for such an annihilated soul as she, who is estab- 
lished in the pleasure of the depths, and, having lost all her will in God’s will, 
she can no longer desire anything.” She goes on, “The indifference of this soul 
is so great that she can lean neither toward the side of pleasure, nor toward 
the side of deprivation ... She cannot desire Paradise, because she lives in the 
hands of the Bridegroom, like things that are not at all. This must be the effect 
of the most profound annihilation.’®9 

The paradox of the annihilated soul is that it is only the soul that has been 
totally emptied of self that is capable of receiving the grace of the apostolic 
state. Madame Guyon’s claims to an apostolic mission were particularly galling 
to her critics, but they were the foundation for her career of writing, preach- 
ing, and spiritual direction. At the beginning of the Commentary she makes 
this clear: 


It is necessary to know that God is all mouth, just as he is all word, 
and that application of this divine mouth to the soul (Sg. 1:1) is perfect 


87 Commentaire on Song 6:4 (ed., 277; trans., 157). Guyon uses many other verses of the Song 
to explain her message about the two forms of union; e.g., the comments on Song 2:6 
(ed., 229-30; trans., 18-19); 2:8 (ed., 231; trans., 120); 2:17 (ed., 238; trans., 125); 3:5 (ed., 242; 
trans., 128); 3:9 (ed., 246; trans., 131); 4:2-3 (ed., 250-51; trans., 134-35); 6:2 (ed., 274; trans., 
154); 7:10 (ed., 290; trans., 168); and 8:1 (ed., 293; trans., 170-71). 

88 Closely related to the theme of annihilation is Guyon’s stress on “mystical death” (mors 
mystica), as seen, for example, in comments on Song 2:10 (ed., 232; trans., 120-21); Song 2:4 
(ed., 236; trans., 124); and Song 8:4 (ed., 295-96; trans., 172). 

89 Commentaire on Song 8:14 (ed., 305; trans., 180). 
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pleasure and the consummation of the marriage ... It is what we can call 
the apostolic state, by which the soul is not only married, but also fertile, 
because God, as the mouth, is united for some time to this soul before 
rendering it fertile through his own fecundity.°° 


The same message returns at the end in the comment on Song 8:13: 


The Bridegroom invites his bride to speak on his account and to enter into 
the apostolic state by teaching others. “You,” he says, “O my Bride, who 
dwells in the gardens,” in the flowerbeds always blooming with divinity 
... [L]eave, for a moment, the rest full of sweetness and of the silence you 
taste there and “make me hear your voice.”?! 


It is not possible to do more than touch on a few of the major themes of this 
rich commentary, which forms a fitting conclusion to this survey of the role of 
women in the interpretation of the Bible’s book of love during the medieval 
and early modern periods. 

The use of the Song of Songs by women in the centuries prior to the ascen- 
dancy of the historical-critical method is inseparable from the story of the mys- 
tical reading of the text employed by both men and women. The women prac- 
titioners were bold interpreters of the spiritual reading who sought to relate 
the potent images of the Song to their own experiences of love with Jesus, the 
Divine Bridegroom. It is not that there is one general female approach to the 
Song, but rather, a series of individual voices which should be appreciated for 
their diversity, as much as their originality. 


90 Commentaire on Song 1:1 (ed., 207, trans., 100). 
91 Commentaire on Song 8:13 (ed., 301; trans., 177). 


CHAPTER 9 


Abandonment and Abundance in John of the 


Cross’s Spiritual Canticle 
The Poet as the Writer of New Scripture 


Mark S. Burrows 


1 Introduction 


Commentaries on the Song of Songs were a commonplace in the European 
Middle Ages. Waves of interpreters took to the project, exploring the text 
with a dexterity that seems tireless—if not also often capricious—to modern 
readers. This was, of course, an interpretive tradition driven by vastly differ- 
ent methods and goals than those of modern historical-critics: pre-modern 
exegetes sought to mine the text for its spiritual value, guided by a sense of 
scriptural coherence and the imagination of faith. Their work was not properly 
“exegetical,” as we would understand this today, but rather a form of construc- 
tive theology, exploiting such ancient texts often with enormous creativity for 
their spiritual yield! 

This work took place above all in monastic communities where work on the 
Song of Songs reached an apogee in the 12th century, a period witnessing an 
outpouring of commentaries above all among theologians from the “new” con- 
templative orders, and above all among the Cistercians. Such authors found in 
the Song a resilient framework to explore what they perceived as a topogra- 
phy of the inner life. The richness of the Song’s metaphoric texture together 
with its complex, if disordered, narrative of love—paradise longed for, lost, 
and regained, as it were—opened a world of interpretive possibilities for such 
readers. 


1 Ihave explored this tradition in the tradition of Cistercian sources in: “Allegorical Reading and 
Monastic Body-Building: Bernard of Clairvaux on the Song of Songs,’ in Scrolls of Love: Essays 
on Ruth and the Song of Songs, eds. Peter S. Hawkins and Lesleigh Cushing (New York: 2007); 
Burrows, “Hunters, Hounds, and Allegorical Readers: The Body of the Text and the Text of 
the Body in Bernard of Clairvaux’s Sermons on the Song of Songs,” Studies in Spirituality 14 
(2004); and Burrows, “‘To Taste with the Heart’: Allegory, Poetics, and the Deep Reading of 
Scripture,’ Interpretation (2002): 168-80. 
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With the cultural shifts reshaping Europe in the high Middle Ages, the pre- 
dominance of this interpretive tradition began to give way to other texts and 
exegetical methods and, in the process, the Song lost something of its cultural 
centrality. The emergence of universities during this period, together with the 
ascendance of scholasticism as an intellectual method with its quaestiones 
and logical argumentation, by no means eclipsed the production of biblical 
commentaries, but the theological center of gravity had shifted away from the 
monasteries with their contemplative focus. The newly emerging schools took 
center stage, with their focus on logic rather than grammar and rhetoric, recal- 
ibrating the ancient trivium as it had undergirded monastic formation through 
the early Middle Ages. 

Within the Catholic world of Europe during the transitions to modernity, 
the pressure of Protestantism with its emphasis of scriptura sola offered 
one expression of these intellectual shifts, a development that had a shap- 
ing impact on the principles and methods of scriptural interpretation. 
This interest was by no means absent in Spain given the resilient strains of 
humanism there during the later Middle Ages, a movement that produced 
a masterpiece of biblical scholarship, the so-called Complutensian Polyglot 
Bible under the guidance of Cardinal Francisco Jiménez de Cisneros (1436- 
1517). But the commentary tradition continued apace within the monastic 
communities, as one might have expected, with ongoing attention to the 
Song of Songs. Within the conventions of this horizon, however, the writing 
by Juan de la Cruz—or John of the Cross (1542-1591)— of a poetic voicing 
of the Song, a text that came to be known as The Spiritual Canticle (Cantico 
espiritual), marked a departure from this resilient tradition as it had shaped 
monastic study and formation since Late Antiquity. Rather than producing 
another commentary on this text, John wrote what would eventually grow 
into a 40-stanza poem in the form of a rewriting, or “revision,” of the ancient 
scriptural text. While his Spiritual Canticle drew upon the book’s imagery, 
he reshaped its narrative on the basis of his own experience: both spiritual 
and “professional,” as it were. The result was a poetic dialogue between the 
bridegroom and the bride shaped by a quite distinctively altered narrative 
structure. 

The poetic text of John’s Spiritual Canticle represents an unprecedented 
development within the commentary tradition on the Song of Songs, one that 
entered the unexplored terrain of constructive écriture. Yet his writing of new 
“scripture” also reflects pressures in regions like Spain, where the Catholic 
Reformation took hold in the generations following Cisneros. John’s Spiritual 
Canticle mirrors tendencies within this polemic context that emphasized the 
authority of “tradition,” in opposition to the Protestant emphasis of “scripture 
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alone”? Thus, the poem he wrote stands as a creative anomaly in the estab- 
lished tradition of spiritual commentaries as well as representing an unprece- 
dented development in the monastic engagement with the Bible. 


2 Abandonment and Longing 


Few have chronicled the shifts of this period with the acuity and originality of 
Michel de Certeau, whose contribution to early modern historiography charts 
these developments in terms of what he describes as “mystics.” Interpreting 
this as a prime marker of Catholic identity in the transitions to early moder- 
nity, de Certeau’s approach situates John’s poetics within the turbulent horizon 
of early modern Catholicism,’ an era marked by the emergence of a new “style” 
of creative writing—or “mystics’—that found expression within 


regions or social categories which were in socio-economic recession, dis- 
advantaged by change, marginalized by progress, or destroyed by war. The 
memory of past abundance survived in these conditions of impoverish- 
ment, but since the doors of social responsibility were closed, ambitions 
were redirected toward the open spaces of utopia, dream, and writing.* 


The tragic story of John’s early experience as a member of the newly reformed 
Discalced Carmelite Order, the backstory for his Spiritual Canticle, embodies 
the anguish and cultural dislocation of which de Certeau wrote. Having grown 
up in a family broken by tragedy and gripped by a sudden decline into poverty, 
John was ordained as a priest in 1567 before joining the Order of the Discalced 
Carmelites in 1568 under the persuasive influence of Teresa of Avila. He found 


2 The Fourth Session of the Council of Trent focused on “the Canonical Scriptures,’ contending 
that this truth and discipline are contained in the written books, and the unwritten traditions 
which, “received by the Apostles from the mouth of Christ himself, or from the Apostles 
themselves, the Holy Ghost dictating, have come down even unto us, transmitted as it were 
from hand to hand.” 

3 I use this historiography following John O’Malley’s lead, to refer to the breadth of this 
movement—including Catholic reform initiatives as well as the more polemic and reac- 
tive mode of the “Counter-Reformation.’ See John O'Malley, Trent and All That. Renaming 
Catholicism in the Early Modern Era (Cambridge, MA: 2002), and Kathleen M. Comerford 
and Hilmar Pabel (eds.), Early Modern Catholicism: Essays in Honour of John W. O'Malley, S.J. 
(Toronto: 2001). 

4 Michel de Certeau, “Mystic Speech,’ in The Certeau Reader, ed. Graham Ward 
(Oxford: 2000), 191. 
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himself almost immediately embroiled in conflict with his “Observantist” con- 
freres in working closely with Teresa to reform the order. This resistance grew 
in proportion to the successes of the Discalced movement to the point that in 
December 1577 a group of Observantist friars broke into his room in Avila and 
abducted him, taking him hostage and imprisoning him in a small windowless 
cell in the “unreformed” Carmelite house in Toledo. There, he found himself in 
a forced “exile,” regularly tortured by his handlers and isolated from his com- 
munity until his dramatic nocturnal escape eight months later. 

During this long “dark night of the soul,” John found himself isolated from 
human contact and left alone with only his breviary as support. He found 
himself drawn to the Song of Songs, a text he had largely internalized in his 
devotional reading. He knew it, of course, as a well-established “primer” on the 
contemplative life, a kind of guidebook to the inner life of love as it had been 
treated by generations of monastic interpreters before him. Yet the abandon- 
ment he experienced was what provided the experiential lens through which 
he “read” the Song during his imprisonment, musings that resulted in his 
composing the initial 31 stanzas of what was to become his Spiritual Canticle. 
Against the pressure of his agonizing confinement, this biblical text provided 
a metaphoric shelter of sorts, offering him a platform to orient his imagina- 
tion because of the manner in which the text plumbed the highs and lows 
of what love entailed, from ecstatic longing to anguished disappointment all 
the way to violent suffering. His imprisonment provided the invitation to “look 
inward for a feeling of expansion,” as one of his modern interpreters put it. 
The anguish of his imprisonment opened him to the trials—and, paradoxi- 
cally, the delights—of love, discoveries he later described in a commentary he 
wrote in order to interpret this poetic work as “a love flowing from abundant 
mystical understanding.” But the poem is the primary concern of this study, 
establishing itself as an example of what de Certeau calls the “new writing” of 
“mystics” that emerged during this period. 


5 See Kieran Kavanaugh and Otilio Rodriguez, trans., The Collected Works of St. John of the Cross 
(Washington, D.C.: 2017), 464. Unless otherwise noted, all further citations to John’s writ- 
ings are taken from this edition and noted as Collected Works. Throughout this study, I use 
this closely literal translation; more eloquent poetic versions include the rhymed versions 
by Roy Campbell, St. John of the Cross: Poems (London: 1951; repr. Baltimore: 1960); and John 
Frederick Nims, The Poems of St. John of the Cross (Chicago: 1959). I am grateful to Dr. Daniel 
Muñoz Triviño for his close reading of this essay; he assisted me at several critical points with 
questions of translation and interpretation, assistance I am grateful to acknowledge here. 

6 Cf. John of the Cross, Collected Works, 470. I cite this passage in a more expansive form below 
(see n. 14). 
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This is a crucial point that merits emphasis: John’s Spiritual Canticle was 
not simply a translation of the ancient Song of Songs. Rather, it could be read 
as “new scripture,” a text that was inspired by the Song but shaped in a pri- 
mary sense by the poet’s experiences. Such a claim locates the context within 
which John’s work found expression, in this sense situating him not simply as 
an important Catholic theologian of the period but as among the most cele- 
brated poets of the “Golden Age” of Spanish literature. This is an important 
point: with this text, John established himself as a poet first of all, and only in 
a subsequent sense did he “become” a theologian in the writing of a commen- 
tary on it, work that led to his being later canonized and declared a “doctor of 
the church.” But the commentaries were in an important sense derivative from 
the poetic texts he produced during his lifetime. 

What is striking is the manner in which John utilized the experience of aban- 
donment to poetic—and, in the later commentary, theological—advantage. 
For it was his incarceration that gave form to the “wounded” aspirant’s desire, 
in such extreme circumstances, for communion with the God he knew through 
the narrative of the Song as the “bridegroom.” The wounding of this exile, in 
other words, became his path into “mortification,” one he would later describe 
as a “dark night of the soul”: “For I am wounded with love” (Vulnerata caritate 
ego sum, Song 2:5; 5:8, Vulgate).” The Spiritual Canticle is a text born of suf- 
fering, and yet for John this shaped his vocation as a priest. Experiences like 
his, according to de Certeau, establish the heart of this emerging literature of 
“mystics”: “How can this desire in search of a thou cross through a language 
that betrays it by sending the addressee a different message, or by replacing 
the statement of an idea with an utterance by an T?”8 In other words, the acute 
distress—the abandonment both by members of his order and by his God— 
is what led to and lent authority to John’s writing. His experience of being 
“wounded by love” came to undergird his sense of having been chosen for the 
privilege of exile, the fulcrum that gave rise to his intense desire for union with 
the hidden God. 

It might come as no surprise that John’s ruminations during the period of 
his imprisonment turned to the Song of Songs, given the narrative shape of this 
text. For within this loosely structured narrative, devoted to the vicissitudes of 
love's wooing, are two scenes of a terrible and even violent abandonment. The 
first episode leads the abandoned lover to despair, turning as she does for help 


7 See John of the Cross, Collected Works, 465. “Mortification” was the basis of the spiritual life, 
following a well-worn monastic tradition, leading on through “illumination” to the longed-for 
hope of “union.” 

8 de Certeau, “Mystic Speech,” 195. 
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from the night watchmen (see Song 3), while in the second she describes her 
search for him “in the night” and the violence that followed: 


I opened to my beloved, but my beloved had turned and was gone. My 
soul failed me when he spoke. I sought him, but did not find him; I called 
him, but he gave no answer. Making their rounds in the city the sentinels 
found me; they beat me, they wounded me, they took away my mantle, 
those sentinels of the walls. I adjure you, O daughters of Jerusalem, if you 
find my beloved, tell him this: I am faint with love. 

Song 5:5-7, NRSV 


The cruelty John experienced during his imprisonment led him to open his 
version with this experience, thereby imposing a new order on the biblical 
narrative that otherwise begins—in its canonical form—with an ecstatic out- 
pouring of love-longing: “Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth” (Song 
1:1). John’s decision to begin his Spiritual Canticle by giving voice to the sense of 
absence, despair, and utter loss he experienced anchors the text in his premo- 
nition that he was entering a “sickness unto death”: 


Where have you hidden, 

Beloved, and left me moaning? 

You fled like the stag 

after wounding me; 

I went out calling you, but you were gone. 


Shepherds, you who go 

up through the sheepfolds to the hill, 
if by chance you see 

him I love most, 

tell him I am sick. I suffer, and I die.9 


John restructures the narrative sequence, highlighting this experience of deso- 
lation as an extreme experience of mortification: “I am sick. I suffer, and I die.” 
His suffering provided an authorization for recreating the loosely structured 
narrative of the Song to fit his own story, such that the old text becomes new 
in his writing. In point of fact, the Spiritual Canticle represents a new scripture, 
one that does not approach the ancient text of the Song as an object to be 


9 John of the Cross, Collected Works, 471. 
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allegorized in the form of a spiritual commentary, but rather approaches it as 
a launching point where the human author as subject becomes the conduit for 
the divine author to “inscribe” his experience. 

What mattered for a text within this emerging tradition of “mystics,” follow- 
ing de Certeau, was how the poet's own life became an “empty space” in which 
a new text took form.!° In the case of his Spiritual Canticle, this arose from 
the poet's immediate experience of God, but it meant the God “hidden” in his 
own suffering. That is, his experience of abandonment established itself as the 
“literal” sense of a new narrative, and the text he produced became the source 
he would later interpret as a guide to the inner life of love. Abandonment thus 
authorized John to reorder the narrative of the Song of Songs, resulting in a 
new poetic text that he intended as a guide for the Carmelite nuns in his care. 


3 A Poetics of Love 


In the closing chapter of the first volume of The Mystic Fable, de Certeau 
sketches what he describes as the basic temperament of the genre of “mystics,” 
pointing to the distinctive rhythm and music of poetry as its hallmark: 


The meaning is under the music's spell. Musical waters inundate the 
house of language, transforming it and sweeping it along. At the begin- 
ning, as in the ancient shaman or Hindu forms of mystics, there is a 
rhythm. Where does it come from? No one knows. It has taken over the 
words, sweeps them away. Its movement is repetition: it recasts phrases 
in the form of incantations. It whispers the same syllables to the ear and 
the same phonetic insistences. The sounds, resembling fragments of 
refrains, form an uncanny memory, prior to meaning. One would be hard 
put to say what it is the memory of: it recalls something that is not a past; 
it awakens what the body does not know about itself! 


“An uncanny memory, prior to meaning”: this is the heart of what gave shape 
to John’s poetics of love, one that was apparently not first of all formulated 


10 See here Ian Matthew, The Impact of God: Soundings from St. John of the Cross 
(London: 1995), especially chapter 6, “The Right Kind of Emptiness,’ and chapters 12- 
13, “Healing Darkness.” I am indebted to Dr. Daniel Muñoz Triviño for alerting me to 
this study. 

11 Michel de Certeau, The Mystic Fable Volume 1: The Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 
trans. Michael B. Smith (Chicago: 1992), 296-97. 
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as a tool for a subsequent commentary. Put simply, the poem is in the first 
instance an inner witness to John’s own experience, while also reflecting the 
outer circumstances he faced at the time he wrote this poem. And, yes, it bears 
traces of his memory of the Song of Songs; he weaves images, metaphors, and 
whole lines into the new “fabric” of the poem, inflecting them in terms of his 
own experience—at the outset—of abandonment. But the poem as a whole 
“awakens what the body does not know about itself,” as de Certeau suggests, in 
and through his suffering. 

Only on the basis of his experience of dereliction does the excess of his lan- 
guage, reflecting what he later described as the “abundance” of his inner expe- 
rience, shape the poem in new directions. He turns to the natural world around 
him, a world of mountains and “watersides” carrying him—in his mind’s eye— 
beyond the confines of “strong men,” and even “frontiers.” There, in the midst 
of “woods and thickets, planted by the hand of [his] Beloved,” John asks them 
for evidence of his lover, coming to see traces of divine beauty throughout the 
natural world.” And then, in the following stanzas, the poet shifts the focus 
of the dramatic scene abruptly, posing an unexpected question: “Ah, who has 
the power to heal me?”!8 He follows this with an abrupt refusal of intermedi- 
aries: “Do not send me any more messengers.’ Given the circumstances of his 
writing, this line is weighted with personal anguish, as is the following stanza 
for different reasons: 


All who are free 

tell me a thousand graceful things of you; 

all wound me more 

and leave me dying 

of, ah, I-don’t-know-what behind their stammering,!+ 


An even closer literal reading of this stanza renders John’s Spanish thus: 


12 John of the Cross, Collected Works, 471-72. 

13 John of the Cross, Collected Works, 472. 

14 See Collected Works, 472. On p. 462 the translators comment on this stanza as fol- 
lows: “Always, as John explains in stanza 7, there is an ‘I-don’t-know-what’ that strives 
to be articulated, something further to say, something unknown, not yet spoken, a sub- 
lime trace of God still uninvestigated but revealed to the mystic. The effort to convey the 
contents of the experience becomes sheer stammering ... [T]he apparent absurdities of 
the poetic images and similes are a more powerful means than rational explanations for 
expressing the mystical experience: they can suggest so much more about its contents.” 
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Y todos cuantos vagan And all who saunter 

De ti me van mil gracias refiriendo tell me a thousand graces about you 

Y todos mas me llagan and in doing so they wound me even 
more 

Y déjeme muriendo and their words make me die 

Un no sé qué que quedan as they stammer I know not what.!5 

balbuciendo 


These lines sound a plea for the incomprehensibility of love, insisting that 
only an immediate experience of love would satisfy the poet’s longings. In 
such a predicament, the reports of “messengers” or converse with those who 
were “free” could only deepen his anguish, given his sense of abandonment at 
the time he wrote these lines. Such words carry—or perhaps they are carried 
by—what de Certeau describes as the “gait” of poetic rhythm, suggesting that 
the poem itself “traces out a novel path of meaning. It regulates the progress 
of thought. It places all existence beneath the sign and quasi-jurisdiction of a 
‘love song. ”!6 In other words, the poem—or more to the point, this poem—did 
not arise from an a priori meaning. As with poetry generally, it seems to have 
found this form in the act of composition, or more accurately in the experience 
of the “dark night” that birthed the poem. 

De Certeau’s intent in speaking of the poem’s “gait” accords well with John’s 
poetic accomplishment in his Spiritual Canticle. For his new “song,” far from 
simply translating or even mimicking the biblical narrative, establishes itself on 
the basis of his own experience as a primary locus of authority. In other words, 
the poem calls upon an authority not to be found within the ancient biblical text 
alone. Rather, John’s experience became the primary “text” behind the poem, 
shaping the poetics of love in ways inscribed in and through the experience 
of the body—that is, in and through the wisdom of John’s own body. This is a 
wisdom arising not from theological or exegetical knowledge, even though in its 
form it represents a compilation of images, words, and phrases from the Song 
of Songs. Rather, it renders a new text in place of the old, one woven from the 
interplay of memory and experience. It takes shape as all strong poetry does in 
the depths of the inner life, and in this case, given its nature of a poetic text, in 
the unconscious, a point to which I will return in the final section of this essay. 


15 Iam grateful to Dr. Daniel Muñoz Triviño for his assistance with this translation. 
16 de Certeau, Mystic Fable, 297. 
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As such, this text thus calls out for a proper appropriation by the reader, 
given the genre this writing took as a poem. The fact that it provoked the nuns 
under his guidance to implore him to make a commentary on his own text 
underscores the point that this was not simply another version of the Song, 
since commentaries abounded that could have satisfied that curiosity. In the 
prologue to the commentary, John explains this in his distinction of what he 
was given, which is to say, in words heard the way one might “hear” what is 
inaudible, or “see” what is invisible. In other words, through poetic metaphor. 
In a stanza that follows, John introduces the voice of the “Bridegroom” (Christ) 
for the first time, responding to the wounded lover's resignation to flee in the 
guise of a “wounded stag”: 


Return, dove, 

the wounded stag 

is in sight on the hill, 

cooled by the breeze of your flight. 


The “wound of love” is thus Christ’s before it is John’s, a gesture toward what 
emerges as a solidarity of suffering in the poem in which love is “hidden” in 
suffering. 

In the response John makes to this plea, the poet describes his inner expe- 
rience of dislocation in lines that are a kind of “hinge” in the poem as a whole. 
He gives voice to a kind of transformation, from isolation and despair to inti- 
macy and delight: 


My Beloved, the mountains, 

and lonely wooded valleys, 

strange islands, 

and resounding rivers, 

the whistling of love-stirring breezes, 


the tranquil night 

at the time of the rising dawn, 

silent music, 

sounding solitude, 

the supper that refreshes, and deepens love.!” 


17 John of the Cross, Collected Works, 473. 
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Amid the tumble of images that “speak” of the beloved and serve to deepen 
love, all this finds its resonance in the marvel the poet sets forth in the final 
lines of this stanza when he speaks not only of “the supper that refreshes and 
deepens love,” but of “silent music” and “sounding solitude.” The inclusion of 
such paradoxical phrases is far removed from the narrative style of the Song 
of Songs, another indication of how the Spiritual Canticle stands as a “new” 
scripture, a poem in its own right that bears witness to the mystery of a pres- 
ence “hidden” in absence, in and through the natural world. In other words, the 
sense of this hidden presence, in John’s apprehension of it, is like a music one 
“hears,” if at all, in silence, and a solitude “sounding” in ways that exceed what 
the ear can hear. 

De Certeau explores this peculiar “doubling” of experience rendered by 
means of such complex metaphors as these as the result of the poet's render- 
ing of new scripture: 


For [John], the “canciones” are of such “breadth and plenty” (anchura y 
copia) that they “touch (toca: burn and penetrate) everything.” An excess 
of fire, occurring at every possible turn in history. This abundancia is 
best guaranteed and most readable in the Scriptures, but it is not more 
real or efficient there than it is in the [new] poem. The same abundance 
“touches” the poet today as touched the inspired writers of antiquity.!® 


This is a crucial insight into the revelatory dimension of John’s poetics of 
love: the poet sensed the same abundance in his own experience that others 
looked for in the Scriptures. But as de Certeau rightly suggests, this is “not more 
real or efficient [in the Scriptures] than it is in the [new] poem,” and indeed 
the “newness” of the poem lends it what he calls “a radical autonomy.”!? What 
is common to Scripture and to his experience is this abundance, an “excess” 
exceeding language that continues to touch and inspire the poet in the pres- 
ent, just as it had the poetic writer of ancient scriptures in the past. John’s 
experience itself, then, becomes a kind of primary “text,” one in which he dis- 
covers through the anguish of suffering the presence of the hidden God. The 
new “scripture” that results from this becomes subsequently the basis for his 
later commentary, an interpretation not of the poem in the first instance but 
rather of the poet’s primary experience to which the text bears witness in a 
secondary sense. 


18 de Certeau, “Mystic Speech,” 203. 
19 de Certeau, “Mystic Speech,” 204. 
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4 Abundance and the Impotence of Language 


The “doubling” of this abundance, as de Certeau goes on to suggest, does not 
share the same authoritative recognition by the Church, but “they share the 
same ‘impotence’ to make that understood, except by using ‘strange figures and 
similitudes’ ”—for example, that of “silent music” and “resounding solitude.’ 
This points to what the poem has in common with the biblical scriptures, 
since John’s poetics shares with them the capacity to gesture toward mystery, 
and dwell in paradox, through language that, in its limitation or “impotence,” 
“touches’— or is touched by—what lies beyond its reach. Such eloquence was 
more immediate precisely because the poet’s apprehension of this abundance 
is what came to be revealed to him, through the poem. One might say that such 
“impotence” could only turn to the genre of poetry in order to say anything 
about this experience of abundance. 

John addresses this question in the short prologue to the commentary he 
wrote in 1584, some five years after he wrote the first draft of Spiritual Canticle. 
The poet cum theologian wrote this discursive text in response to the persistent 
requests of Mother Ana de Jesus, prioress of the discalced Carmelite nuns of St. 
Joseph’s Convent in Granada. Taking the form of a “note to the reader,’ the pro- 
logue suggests how this “abundance,” this “excess” of experience, gives witness 
to what he calls “love arising from mystical understanding,” a matter that takes 
us to the heart of his poetics of love: 


Who can describe in writing the understanding [God] gives to loving souls 
in whom he dwells? And who can express with words the experience he 
imparts to them? Who, finally, can explain the desires he gives them? 
Certainly, no one can! Not even they who receive these communications. 
As a result, these persons let something of their experience overflow in 
figures, comparisons and similitudes, and from the abundance of their 
spirit pour out secrets and mysteries rather than rational explanations.”° 


John goes on to ground this claim in the “abundance” of that experience, which 
led to a subsequent poetic outpouring, by means of a theological argument: 


If these similitudes are not read with the simplicity of the spirit of knowl- 


edge and love they contain, they will seem to be absurdities rather than 
reasonable utterances, as will those comparisons of the divine Song of 


20 John of the Cross, Collected Works, 469. 
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Solomon and other books of Sacred Scripture where the Holy Spirit, 
unable to express the fullness of his meaning in ordinary words, utters 
mysteries in strange figures and likenesses.”! 


John’s insistence on pointing to what the nature of poetic authorship implies 
underlines the pressures brought about by the burden of interpretation. He 
intends this, at least in part, to chasten his readers’ expectations regarding his 
commentary on the poem, admitting that he did not write it to explain the 
poem, but rather to explore the “abundance” of the experiences that led to 
his writing the poem in the first place. What is important, then, is this excess 
that exceeds language, an experience toward which only poetic language could 
hope to gesture. But this is only discernible to the reader who opens herself 
by means of “the simplicity of the spirit of knowledge and love they con- 
tain’— which is to say, who finds herself also longing to be “touched” by what 
he describes as “a love flowing from abundant mystical understanding.” This 
is something decidedly more “abundant” than what theologians—“the saintly 
doctors’—can declare, as he goes on to explain: 


The saintly doctors, no matter how much they have said or will say, can 
never furnish an exhaustive explanation of these figures and compari- 
sons, since the abundant meanings of the Holy Spirit cannot be caught 
in words. Thus, the explanation of these expressions usually contains less 
than what they embody in themselves.?? 


This is a crucial point for John: the abundance to be found in the poem is not 
discernible in the commentary, which is a kind of secondary discourse. The 
poem remains the primary text, since of its nature it lives in and through the 
“mysteries” that can only be conveyed by means of “figures and comparisons.” 

He concludes with what we must understand to as something more than a 
conventional gesture of humility shaped by the theological habits of monastic 
culture: 


Since these stanzas, then, were composed in a love flowing from abun- 
dant mystical understanding, I cannot explain them adequately, nor is 
it my intention to do so. I only wish to shed some general light on them, 
since Your Reverence has desired this of me ... For mystical wisdom, 


21 John of the Cross, Collected Works, 469-70. 
22 John of the Cross, Collected Works, 470 (my emphasis). 
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which comes through love and is the subject of these stanzas, need not 
be understood distinctly in order to cause love and affection in the soul, 
for it is given according to the mode of faith through which we love God 
without understanding him.?3 


The commentary ought to point the reader back to the poem, not the other way 
around, as the poem is what one might call “primary” in its revelatory power, 
while the commentary is and remains derivative at best. 


5 Penetrating beyond Explanations 


What this suggests is that the “abundance” of experience seeks a form com- 
mensurate with it—which is to say, poetry, whose “silent music” expresses via 
figurative language that which prose can only describe—and at a distance, 
if at all. His project as a writer is not a variation on Anselm's “faith seeking 
understanding,” but something closer to “experience seeking language,” and in 
this case it must be language—i.e., poetic language—that points to an “abun- 
dance” that is somehow deeper than mere understanding, The nature of this 
“somehow” establishes the subject of the commentary John was later to write 
at the prompting of the Carmelite nuns of Bea.?* All this anticipates an elo- 
quent expression of the apophatic found in Ellen Hinsey’s The White Fire of 
Time when she speaks of “penetrating beyond explanations,” another way to 
gesture toward what de Certeau describes as the impotence of language in the 
face of the abundance sensed by “mystics.’25 

This phrase captures something of what John sees as the impulse of his 
poetic work: namely, to assure his readers that the sense of abandonment 
points to God’s hiddenness within us as the “wounded stag.” But we only come 
to know this gift—to recall his prosaic description in his commentary on the 
Spiritual Canticle—when he describes what it is to have “enter[ed] the hiding 
place secretly” to the point that we ourselves are “hidden just as the treasure is 
hidden.””6 This, finally, is a truth we come to discern in the depths of abandon- 
ment, which hides us, as it were, within the hiddenness of God. Abandonment 
and abundance: with this paradox, John reverses our expectation, pointing to 


23 John of the Cross, Collected Works, 470. 

24 Here, see Collected Works, 465. 

25 Ellen Hinsey, “Commentary on the 13 Rungs of Sorrow,’ in Hinsey, The White Fire of Time 
(Middletown, CT: 2002), 79. 

26 John of the Cross, Collected Works, 481. 
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the latter—this “excess” of the divine—as “hidden” within us, precisely in our 
exile. As he puts it in the commentary on the opening stanza: “God, then, is 
hidden in the soul, and there the good contemplative must seek him with love, 
exclaiming, ‘Where have you hidden?’ ”?7 

John’s description of the apparent contradiction or unexpected reversal 
involved in our experience of abandonment belonged to the heart of his reform 
efforts among his Discalced confreres. This could not be discovered in luxury 
of leisure, of course, but was for those who knew to “listen to a word abound- 
ing in substance and inaccessible truth.”28 The mystery of all this, according to 
John, is that abandonment is the hidden pathway into an abundance that was 
always present in us, even when we were not aware of or present to it. And, 
more importantly, only in this manner might we come to know ourselves as 
hidden within this hiddenness, for “the wounded stag / is in sight on the hill” 
This is the heart of “mystics” as de Certeau understands this, since John dis- 
cerns these “mysteries” as present but hidden in abandonment. Our coming 
to sense this in and through the experience of “silent music” and “resounding 
solitude” is the posture most vulnerable to apprehending, precisely in our suf- 
fering, traces of this divine abundance, in the midst of its hiddenness in us and 
our hiddenness in it. 

John’s Spiritual Canticle thus functions as “new scripture,” coming to serve as 
a primary text that its readers must learn to “read” properly. The commentary 
he later wrote to explore the hidden depths of the poem meant to support 
such reading: of the poem, of course, but more importantly of the love hidden 
within the reader’s experience of suffering. To illumine this engagement, de 
Certeau turns to describe “the activity of reading” as having “all the character- 
istics of a silent production: the drift across the page, the metamorphosis of 
the text effected by the wandering eyes of the reader, the improvisation and 
expectation of meanings inferred from a few words, leaps over written spaces 
in an ephemeral dance.”?9 That is, his form of poetic writing depends on a 
creative—or “re-creative’—form of reading to discern its depths, one rooted 
in a discovery of God’s “hiddenness” in the places of our abandonment. 


27 John of the Cross, Collected Works, 480. 
28 John of the Cross, Collected Works, 482. 
29 Michel de Certeau, The Practice of Everyday Life, trans. Steven Rendall (Berkeley: 1988), xxi. 
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6 A Poetics of the Silent Word 


If this is the “unknowing” that shapes the inner journey of love, a kind of 
deeper knowing meets us in the “sounding solitude’ of this love in our longing 
for an “unspeakable” union with the beloved—that is, in our experience of 
“silent music” and “resounding solitude.” In the final stanzas of The Spiritual 
Canticle, John points to this mystery. The poet explores this experience in some 
detail in his commentary, noting that “in contemplation God teaches the soul 
very quietly and secretly, without its knowing how, without the sound of words, 
and without the help of any bodily or spiritual faculty, in silence and quietude, 
in darkness to all sensory and natural things.”?° What is the “silent word” of 
this contemplation? For John, this gestures to his way of teaching, in the com- 
mentary, in a way that returns us to the question of his poetics of love, that way 
of “being-in-relation-to” the longed-for “other,” the beloved, in a manner that 
knows more than it says and says more than it knows. 

What genre, other than poetry, is capable of embodying this in language? 
Surely not the prose of a commentary, however wise it might be, since such a 
text offers the reader something closer to an ancient cartographer’s neat ren- 
dering of a landscape that had first been explored through the arduous work of 
surveying its chaotic terrain. Here, de Certeau’s description of “mystics” points 
to the heart of what poetics offers or accomplishes: 


The sounds [of the poem], resembling fragments of refrains, form an 
uncanny memory, prior to meaning. One would be hard put to say what it 
is the memory of: it recalls something that is not a past; it awakens what 
the body does not know about itself.31 


The poem, as de Certeau suggests, bears witness to an “uncanny memory,” 
one not dictated by the necessarily limiting structures of meaning. Its result 
is a “widened” text, one “thicker” in the depths of its figurative allusions than 
what it consciously “knows.” Its intentions come from an unconscious source 
at once beyond it and, at the same time, rooted in what the body knows, in 
this case, about an abundance of love found in the darkness of abandonment. 

This sense of the “thick” texture of the poem, by which metaphor carries 
traces of an abundance that language is otherwise impotent to carry, has to do 
with its metaphoric nature as this gains an interpretive breadth by means of 


30 John of the Cross, Collected Works, 626. 
31 de Certeau, Mystic Fable, 297. 
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experiences that exceed the reach of language. In this sense, John’s sense of the 
divine abundance in abandonment establishes itself as a “pre-text,” an experi- 
ence that itself inscribes meaning upon the poetic text he subsequently wrote. 
That is, the manner in which he uses metaphor, many borrowed from the Song 
but all of them set within the framework of his poetic experience, alters that 
scripture by setting it within the context of his own experience. One might 
see this particular poetic form as a process of con-textualization, in the proper 
sense of the word,” even though such a contextuality has little to do with what 
modern readers expect to be the guidelines ordering “right” reading. Of course, 
that was not and could not have been John’s intent. His purpose as a poet was 
to produce a witness to his experience, a form of writing “composed in a love 
flowing from abundant mystical understanding.” His was what Dorothy Sayers 
called “poetry of search,” not the poetry of explanation, not even an explana- 
tion of the inner workings of love.33 

On this point, Kavanaugh’s suggestion in discussing John’s reordering of the 
poem once he began to write a commentary to it—namely, that “a lyric cre- 
ation by a poet does not necessarily show concern for the logical demands of 
a theologian’”—misses something essential about the nature of John’s poem, 
and indeed of poetry in general.** At least this is the case if poetry is generally 
a genre of writing derivative from what the body knows, or remembers as de 
Certeau puts it, prior to experience, and thus deeper than the poet's intention- 
ality. A poetics of love like John’s thus functions neither in an anti-critical nor 
in a non-critical mode; it transpires rather, as Julia Kristeva has provocatively 
suggested, by means of a “dynamics of imagination” in the unconscious, a re- 
creative engagement by which reading exemplifies what she understands as 
“the imaginative capability” of Western culture, capable of facing both the 
opacity and the ideal of experience, which suggests, in her words, “the abil- 
ity to transfer meaning to the very place where it was lost in death and/or 
non-meaning.”35 

For such an ability—which is to say, for the startlement brought by such 
“mystics”—we depend on voices like John of the Cross, writers who point to 
a poetics of the silent word. Their witness reminds us that the experience 


32 On this, see John Sommerfeldt, “Education in the Literary Arts,” in Bernard of Clairvaux. 
On the Life of the Mind (Mahwah: 2004), 36-39. 

33 See Dorothy Sayers, The Poetry of Search and the Poetry of Statement: On Dante and Other 
Writers (London: 1963). 

34 Kavanaugh, in Collected Works, 465. 

35 Julia Kristeva, Black Sun: Depression and Melancholia, trans. Leon S. Roudiez 
(New York: 1989), 103. 
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of human transformation in love points to a discovery of the God hidden in 
suffering. This is the vision John brings in his Spiritual Canticle, and the sin- 
gular contribution of his poem to the interpretive tradition surrounding the 
Song of Songs. His accomplishment as a poet reminds us of what Italo Calvino 
described when he mused about how the “the word connects the visible trace 
with the invisible thing, the absent thing, the thing that is desired or feared, 
like a frail emergency bridge flung over an abyss.”36 This is precisely the con- 
nection, in and through the poetics of love, that John’s “mystics” worked from 
and toward, standing as a new scripture for those, like the poet himself, who 
found themselves facing abandonment and longing for the presence of love 
hidden in suffering. 

Only on the basis of such an insight could John complete, some years after 
completing the bulk of the poem, the final five stanzas, provoked by his con- 
versation with one of the nuns at the convent in Beas who spoke with him 
about her manner of prayer.?” Here, again, experience led the way, this time 
that of the Carmelite nun Madre Francisca de la Madre de Dios, who told him 
that her prayer consisted quite simply in beholding God’s beauty and rejoicing 
in it. Attempting to give voice to this insight, John wrote of what union with the 
God hidden in suffering might be like: 


There you will show me 

what my soul has been seeking, 

and then you will give me, 

you, my life, will give me there 

what you gave me on that other day: 


the breathing of the air, 

the song of the sweet nightingale, 

the grove and its living beauty 

in the serene night, 

with a flame that is consuming and painless. 


36 In his Norton Lectures of 1985-1986, Italo Calvino argued that “We are always searching 
for something hidden or merely potential or hypothetical, following its traces whenever 
they appear on the surface. I think our basic mental processes have come down to us 
through every period of history, ever since the times of our Paleolithic forefathers, who 
were hunters and gatherers. The word connects the visible trace with the invisible thing, 
the absent thing, the thing that is desired or feared, like a frail emergency bridge flung 
over an abyss.” Six Memos for the Next Millennium (The Charles Eliot Norton Lectures) 
1985-1986 (New York: 1988), 77. 

37 See Kavanaugh in Collected Works, 464-65. 
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Once again, here metaphor leads the way, giving voice to experiences that 
exceed language. Here, suffering has been overcome, but not the intensity of 
an experience that borrows the work of metaphor to press the reader—as it 
did the poet—toward the boundaries of language. This is the work of “mystics,” 
to which de Certeau attributes an indispensable “musicality,” resulting in cases 
like that of John’s Spiritual Canticle in a poem that is 


a labyrinth that branches out the more we circulate within it and the 
more we hear its voices. It is a body of journeys. To one who repeats it 
to himself, it contains and reveals its secret analogies, unsuspected lan- 
guages, similarities and contrasts, surprises and unfoldings. In this way it 
becomes a house haunted by the experience whose essential note it gave 
at the start, simple as those of a melody. It is as plural as the voice whose 
inflections and accents say, to an amorous attention, more than fully 
formed sentences. In that multiple space, the journey and events that 
all relate to the movement hastening “I” toward “you” are no less unfore- 
seeable. Like the experience whose fable it narrates, the song itself is the 
relation between “a thousand bodies borne by days away” and the “live 
unity with neither name nor face”: a game of surprises, driftings, fugues 
in all directions, but also the meeting place where “I” returns to lose itself 
in that crowd that is, with neither name nor face, the presence of “you.’38 


Rarely has a description of the inner energy of poetics been set forth with such 
insight and feeling. Just as rarely has John’s “poetics of the silent word” found 
expression, witnessing as de Certeau does here to the primacy of his mystical 
experience and inferring that this establishes the text he subsequently wrote 


as revelatory in its form as “new scripture.’ 


38 de Certeau, The Mystic Fable, 298. 


CHAPTER 10 


Visual Exegesis of the Song of Songs 
in European Art 


Rabia Gregory 


1 Introduction 


Each verse of the Song of Songs conjures vivid scenes of two lovers travel- 
ing through Mediterranean landscapes and exploring one another’s bodies. 
The poem’s dialogue is animated by ekphrastic language, as if the speakers 
are describing actual paintings or sculptures. These verses have also inspired 
artists who, over the centuries, have produced a vast corpus of visual repre- 
sentations of these verses. These compositions may be understood as visual 
exegesis, that is, commentary and interpretation of a biblical text articulated 
through art rather than writing. These decorative, devotional, and didactic 
objects express theological arguments about divine love and human salvation. 
I shall show how visual artists juxtaposed references to their contemporary 
worlds with references to other biblical books to create new understandings 
of the Song of Songs. 

Visual exegesis of the Song of Songs shares many elements with the tex- 
tual study of this biblical book.! The historical origins of the Song of Songs are 
closely connected to the sacred erotic poems of other ancient Mediterranean 
religions, though surviving visual representations of the text do not borrow 
from the explicitly sexual imagery on ancient temples and devotional objects. 
Textual historians have noted parallels to poems celebrating the goddess Ishtar 
and the local Canaanite/Israelite Asherah. The language of the Song of Songs 
also closely resembles the festive poems celebrating the wedding of Tammuz 
and Ishtar. In both poetry and figural art, these ancient Goddesses were 
often represented feeding two goats, or as a date tree flanked by two goats or 
gazelles, a recurring image in the Song of Songs. It seems plausible that some 
of the poem’s evocative descriptions of the pleasure garden, the towers and 
walls of Jerusalem, and the jewels on the Bridegroom’s body may once have 


1 Fora more detailed summary of this exegetical history, see Anne Astell, The Song of Songs in 
the Middle Ages (Ithaca, NY: 1990); and Anne E. Matter, The Voice of My Beloved: The Song of 
Songs in Western Medieval Christianity (Philadelphia: 1990). 
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been represented in ancient devotional art. The Song’s repeated references to 
the Bride’s breasts may also be related to poetry and devotional art depicting 
Astarte or Asherah holding up her breasts as represented in religious figurines 
from Phoenician, Canaanite, Cypriot, and Israelite sites around the ancient 
Mediterranean.” Connections to polytheistic religions are absent in surviving 
visual representations of the Song of Songs. Instead, Jewish and Christian art- 
ists focused on reinterpreting the Song’s lovers, to whom I shall refer through- 
out this essay as the Bridal Pair, through exegesis. Jewish artists presented the 
couple as either a human bride and groom, Solomon and his mother, or the 
God of Israel and his people. Though representations of human and divine 
figures were uncommon in early Jewish art, by the late Middle Ages, European 
Jewish artists painted representations of human and divine bodies from bibli- 
cal texts. Developing from this Jewish interpretive tradition, Christian artists 
represented the Bridegroom as Jesus and the Bride as the Church, Mary, or 
the individual soul. As I have argued elsewhere, this theological understanding 
became part of popular religion when it was disseminated through material 
objects produced and consumed across Europe.* 

Visual exegetes express a sacred text’s multiple equally valid meanings 
through aesthetically beautiful representational art, making even the most 
esoteric biblical interpretations comprehensible to the informed viewer.> The 
artist’s skillful execution connects a sacred narrative to the viewer’s lived expe- 
riences, thereby developing new insights about religious truths. In visual art, 
the Song of Songs was sometimes represented literally as a series of historical 
events about two lovers dwelling in ancient Israel. More frequently, this nar- 
rative is linked to other biblical books and extrabiblical imagery to create new 
meanings. The two most common forms of Christian visual exegesis for this 


2 Othmar Keel, The Song of Songs: A Continental Commentary (Minneapolis: 1994); and Izak 
Cornelius, The Many Faces of the Goddess: The Iconography of the Syro-Palestinian Goddesses 
Anat, Astarte, Qedeshet, and Asherah, c. 1500-1000 BCE (Göttingen: 2008), 21-52, 73-79. 

3 The art of the book was an important form of creativity in all Jewish communities. Hebrew 
illuminated manuscripts produced in Europe were influenced by the artistic techniques and 
visual culture of the Christian majority, while manuscripts produced in North Africa and Asia 
were influenced by Islamic manuscript traditions and, to the best of my knowledge, do not 
illustrate the Song of Songs other than with abstract art and calligraphy. For more on Hebrew 
biblical illustrations, see Ilana Tahan, “Illumination of Jewish Biblical Texts.” The British 
Library (2019): https://www.bl.uk/sacred-texts/articles/illumination-of-jewish-biblical-texts. 

4 I develop many of the concepts introduced in this chapter more fully in Rabia Gregory, 
Marrying Jesus in Medieval and Early Modern Northern Europe: Popular Culture and Religious 
Reform (Farhnahm: 2015), chapters 2 and 3, especially pp. 34-48. 

5 On medieval religious art as argument, see Herbert L. Kessler, Spiritual Seeing: Picturing God's 
Invisibility in Medieval Art (Philadelphia: 2000), 53-63. 
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book are allegorical (reading details in the poem as symbols rather than lit- 
eral historical facts) and typological (reinterpreting passages from the Hebrew 
Bible to link them to the life and message of Jesus), though many images are 
also anagogical (designed to draw the viewer into a different spiritual state or 
to a new mystical understanding). In what follows, I have organized visual rep- 
resentations of the Song of Songs in European art into three general catego- 
ries: 1) literal illustrations of the text, 2) allusions to the Song in devotional art, 
and 3) complex and innovative allegories that offer new interpretations of the 
Song through visual exegesis. Due to this volume’s focus on Christian culture 
and my own research expertise, all but one of my included illustrations are 
Christian interpretations of the Song of Songs. I first examine differing depic- 
tions of the opening lines of the Song of Songs, then discuss Marian interpre- 
tations (arguing that the Bride is Mary, mother of Jesus) and Christological 
readings (making theological claims about the life and death of Jesus) before 
briefly discussing the work of Jewish artists. My analysis focuses on represen- 
tative images from Northern Europe created between the 10th and 18th cen- 
turies. I have selected paintings and prints crafted by influential male artists 
and textiles created by anonymous women to recover previously marginalized 
interpreters of the biblical text. The selected images are only a small fragment 
of a much larger corpus of surviving representational art interpreting the Song 
of Songs. My approach to reading images within the networks of makers and 
viewers who have encountered them over the centuries will be broadly appli- 
cable to devotional objects from other regions and eras. 


2 The Song of Songs and the Materiality of Religion 


For every preacher and exegete glossing “O that you would kiss me with the 
kisses of your mouth!” (Song 1:2) there were also artists who depicted the kiss 
in paint, ink, or fiber. A visual lexicon deriving from the imagery in the Song of 
Songs decorates Christian and Jewish paintings, sculptures, textiles, and books. 
Explicit depictions of sexual intercourse and erotic touching appeared in 
European Christian sacred spaces, especially in the carvings of misericords and 
stonework in Romanesque and gothic churches, but there is no reason what- 
soever to think that these erotic images were referencing the Song of Songs. 
Instead, it seems clear that Christian and Jewish artists intentionally avoided 
explicit depictions of sexual intimacy in their interpretations of the Song of 
Songs, though gestures that seem less intimate now, such as the chin-chuck (a 
gentle caress along the chin), were once considered more erotic than kissing 
or coitus. As I argued in Marrying Jesus, even sexually explicit scenes were not 
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necessarily erotic for premodern viewers. Rather, they might be articulating 
ideas about salvation, devotion, or community. Thus, the very same verses 
that are sometimes considered too sexually explicit for the untrained to read 
became part of European visual culture through devotional art. Interpreting 
visual representations of the Song of Songs requires facility with semiotics for- 
eign to modern viewers. 

The text of the Song of Songs is closely related to the sacred erotic poems 
of other ancient religions, but there is no evidence that ancient and medieval 
erotic art influenced the visual lexicon of the Song of Songs. Instead, Jewish 
and Christian artists expressed erotic desire with chaste gazes and restrained 
caresses and allegory or, more often, with abstract rather than figural decora- 
tions. In Christian biblical manuscripts, it was common to beautifully adorn 
the first letter of a book chapter with gold and drawings, while in Hebrew man- 
uscripts, where no capital letter was used, the entire first word would be illu- 
minated.” The following elements from the Song of Songs would become part 
of European visual culture by the uth century: A couple kissing, lying down 
together, embracing with the male lover’s hand supporting the female lover's 
head and wandering in orchards and fields, male and female companions, 
wine, a vineyard, a wine cellar, anointing oils, gatherings of maidens, the King 
and his bedchambers, a royal tent, the walled city of Jerusalem, a dark-skinned 
beautiful woman, a flock of goats or sheep, a chariot, lavishly expensive orna- 
mental jewelry, a couch throne or royal bench, myrrh, frankincense, nard, saf- 
fron, calamus, cinnamon, aloe, henna blossoms, a dove, the Rose of Sharon, 
the lily of the valley, an apple (or an apple tree), a lattice fence, an enclosed 
garden, a stag and a gazelle, a fig, foxes in a vineyard, a woman sleeping in a 
bed, an armed band of warriors, a pomegranate, lions and leopards, honey and 
milk, a fountain, honeycomb, undressing, bathing, queens and concubines, a 
fruiting date palm, and a mandrake root. Some of these elements appear in 
numerous other biblical passages, such as flocks of grazing animals, vineyards, 
luxury goods, pastoral landscapes and orchards, the cities of Damascus and 
Jerusalem, and the verdant mountains of Lebanon. Others, like the bundle 


6 Gregory, Marrying Jesus, 54-56; Michael Camille, The Medieval Art of Love: Objects and 
Subjects of Desire (New York: 1998), 22. 

7 Fora digitized example of an illuminated Hebrew opening Shir of the Song of Songs, see the 
Duke of Sussex German Pentateuch with Targum Onkelos, British Library Ms Additional 18285 
fol. 296v, which was created in Germany in the first quarter of the 14th century by Hayyim the 
Scribe. The letters are housed in a gothic architectural structure inhabited with a unicorn and 
a bear. Hayyim, “Additional 15282 F. 296v Song of Songs.” The British Library http://www.bl 
.uk/catalogues/illuminatedmanuscripts/ILLUMIN.ASP?Size=mid&IID=44658. 
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of myrrh, the kiss, and the bedchamber, were so strongly linked to the Song 
of Songs that they came to symbolize the book. Using this visual language, 
an artist might link the Song of Songs to Genesis (the Fall and the Paradise 
garden connected to the apple and pomegranate, enclosed garden, flowing 
rivers), Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John (the capture, torture, and execution 
of Jesus foreshadowed by armed bands, battlements, wounding), Revelation’s 
Judgment (battles, mandrake root), The Nativity in Luke and Matthew (Gifts 
of the Magi linking to frankincense/myrrh and gold), and the prophecies of 
Isaiah, Daniel, and Nahum (symbolic marriage of God and Israel, chariots, 
stags, and other animals). 

Medieval Christian authors often insisted that the principal function of 
images was to instruct the viewer so that they might understand biblical narra- 
tives, to “make doctrine visible and theology come alive.”8 For instance, Lorenzo 
de Credi’s Madonna and child with Pomegranate (c.1475), now at the National 
Gallery of Art, uses light, shadow, architecture, and a subtle reference to the 
Song of Songs to link the birth of Jesus to the crucifixion and human salvation.’ 
De Credi positions Mary at the center of a domestic interior. She is dressed in a 
red dress and flowing blue cloak. The infant Jesus stands on her cloak, which is 
draped over what seems to be an altar in the foreground. He reaches one hand 
up to her chin and looks into her eyes intimately. The two windows behind 
them open to reveal fields and mountains. The dark shadows of the interior 
wall give the shape of a cross, foreshadowing the crucifixion. Mary raises half a 
pomegranate with her left hand and the Infant rests his tiny fingers on the jew- 
eled seeds. Their hands frame the fruit and make it the center of the painting, 
recalling the Song of Songs and linking Mary to Eve and the pomegranate to 
the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge. Other interpretations of passages from the 
Song of Songs were far more literal, such as depictions of flaming or burning 
hearts (Song 8:6). An intriguing example of this imagery survives on a late- 
17th-century glass drinking beaker now held by the Victoria & Albert Museum. 
Painted onto one side of the vessel is “Hohe L. Sal. vitt.v.6 Der Liebe Glut ist 
feurig und eine Flamme des Herren” (“Love's embers are fiery and a Flame of 


8 Kessler, Spiritual Seeing, 205. 

9 Lorenzo di Credi, Madonna and Child with a Pomegranate, 1475-1480, oil on poplar, National 
Gallery of Art Samuel H. Kress Collection, 1952.5.65. The image has been digitized. Lorenzo Di 
Credi, Madonna and Child with a Pomegranate. The National Gallery of Art, https://www.nga 
.gov/collection/art-object-page.41680.html. For an extensive discussion of the enclosed gar- 
den, see Andrea Pearson, Gardens of Love and the Limits of Morality in Early Netherlandish Art 
(Leiden: 2019); and Reinert Falkenberg, The Fruit of Devotion: Mysticism and the Imagery of 
Love in Flemish Paintings of the Virgin and Child, 1450-1550 (Philadelphia: 1994). 
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the Lord”).!° On the other side a flaming heart hovers on a pedestal within a 
garden landscape framed between a walled citadel and a tree-covered moun- 
tain range. These details, of course, recall the walled city of Jerusalem and the 
mountains and hills of Lebanon and Damascus, and the viewer might have 
considered the passage while drinking from the beverage. Of course, not every 
heart, apple, rose, pomegranate, or wine cellar in European art is a reference 
to the Song of Songs, but many were. These elements can usually be identified 
using reference tools, such as iconclass categories and iconographic dictio- 
naries, resources that organize visual symbols through their history, cultural 
meaning, and relationships with other surviving objects." 

Carefully studying an image to reconstruct the history of its reception, adap- 
tation, and display reveals how scripture, artist, and community are intercon- 
nected. As S. Brent Plate notes, many modern viewers, and most scholars of 
religion have been taught “not to listen, taught not to believe these objects 
have any worth, no matter how much we use them ... As long as the spiritual 
realm is set in opposition to the material realm, we can only remain deeply 
and intractably unaware.”!* A visual and material approach to the study of 
religion—and, more specifically, to the study of a biblical text’s reception, 
interpretation, and meaning—may feel alien to those accustomed to the tex- 
tual study of recensions, receptions, translations, and commentaries. Yet the 
texts of each biblical book are physical and material objects with their own 
histories and, as Brent Nongbri has powerfully documented in God's Library, 
each bible is also a material object.!? To understand the thing that is “the Bible” 
we should not just read the words on the page but also touch and smell the 
books themselves, consider their histories, and investigate the reasons for their 
survival. Extending Nongbri’s argument, the study of the material legacy of the 
Bible also includes the many material objects that respond to, interpret, and 


10 Drinking Beaker Inscribed with Song of Songs chapter 8 verse 6. Glass and enamel, 
Nuremberg, 1675-1699. Victoria & Albert Museum, 54-1872, viewable online at https:// 
collections.vam.ac.uk/item/01366/beaker/. 

11 Iconclass is a classification system for describing, organizing, and cataloguing art objects. 
Several excellent resources are available for free online, including https://rkd.nl/nl/ 
collecties/services-tools/iconclass and http://iconclass.org. Two essential image data- 
bases organized around the iconclass system are the Princeton Index of Medieval Art 
(subscription only), https://ima.princeton.edu/, and the Warburg Institute’s Iconographic 
Database: https://iconographic.warburg.sas.ac.uk/vpc/VPC_search/main_page.php 
(open access). 

12 S. Brent Plate, A History of Religion in 5 1⁄2 Objects: Bringing the Spiritual to its Senses 
(Boston: 2014), 223. 

13 Brent Nongbri, God's Library: The Archaeology of the Earliest Christian Manuscripts (New 
Haven: 2018), 8-10, 17. 
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represent biblical texts, including visual representations of the Song of Songs. 
While some religious objects, such as the fetish, have become essential to 
theorizing religion, the lingering influence of Protestant thought on religious 
studies has kept the study of material and visual religion on the margins. As 
anthropologist of art Alfred Gell documents, when approached by those who 
understand them, devotional objects such as fetishes and icons become agents 
that reveal “the visible knot which ties together an invisible skein of relations, 
fanning out into social space and social time ... these relations have produced 
this particular thing in its concrete, factual presence and it is because these 
relations exist(ed) that the fetish can exercise its judicial role.”'+ Approaching 
objects depicting the Song of Songs as agents makes visible social relationships 
across communities and centuries. 

The study of religions through material and visual culture begins with care- 
ful historical research and informed imagination to situate objects within rit- 
ual and social contexts to interpret how human bodies interact with, collect, 
create, and destroy devotional tools. Theorizing the role of material objects 
in the study of religion in her revolutionary Material Christianity, Colleen 
McDannel proposed that “the human body is not only an avenue for express- 
ing and appropriating religious feelings, it also drives people to ask fundamen- 
tal religious questions ... to remake the world by providing pain and death with 
meaning. ... as ‘multimedia events, religious practices are areas where speech, 
vision, gesture, touch, and sound combine.” McDannel’s observations about 
popular religious culture in 20th-century America are even more applicable to 
the premodern period, as material objects are often the only surviving element 
of a multimedia event, and thus act as an aperture into an otherwise inaccessi- 
ble world of gestures, sounds, actions, and emotions. David Chidester has also 
recently argued for studying religion through dynamic “interplay of sacralizing 
and desecrating, the labor of producing space and time, and the myriad ways 
in which incongruity, the material effect of the collision of incommensurables, 
can be transposed into moments, perhaps fleeting moments, of congruence. 
Studying religion, in this sense, focuses attention, not on religion, but on the 
material conditions of possibility for negotiating the human.”® Interpreting 
religious objects in this way goes beyond the details of an object’s design and 
reception to focus on religion as an embodied human phenomenon. 


14 Alfred Gell, Art and Agency: An Anthropological Theory (Oxford: 1998), 62. Gell discusses 
the nexus of artist and community more extensively in chapters 2 and 3, pp. 28-50. 

15 Colleen McDannel, Material Christianity: Religion and Popular Culture in America (New 
Haven: 1995), 14. 

16 David Chidester, Religion: Material Dynamics (Los Angeles: 2018), 2-3. 
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When decoding visual representations of the Song of Songs, I find it help- 
ful to begin with a careful examination of each detail of an object to identify 
any obvious references to verses from the text, whether visual or textual cita- 
tions, the latter often given as an abridged quotation in a banderole (a scrolling 
frame holding letters that indicate a figure is speaking or singing). The next 
step is to identify visual elements that may refer to other biblical books or cul- 
tural concepts. Once the key elements of an image are identified, it is possible 
to start recovering the theological argument and reconstructing the object’s 
cultural contexts. For instance, when the two lovers are depicted embracing as 
if to kiss, this refers to the opening lines of the Song of Songs. When they are 
wearing crowns, seated on a throne, with a cruciform nimbed male lover (a 
plate-shaped halo inscribed with a cross behind his head), those details link to 
both the Song of Songs and Revelation and to secular marriage and coronation 
ceremonies. A cruciform nimbus always identifies the male lover as Jesus; the 
crowns identify the lovers as King and Queen of Heaven, but also as Mary and 
Jesus; and the throne links the scene to heaven and the Last Judgment. Even 
ordinary details, such as a fenced garden blossoming with roses and lilies, can 
be subtle allusions to the Song of Songs. For an individual worshipper, rec- 
ognizing these cues might be part of a prayer practice or a transformational 
experience that granted deeper religious understanding. These emotional and 
physical experiences of unraveling an image—the quietness of deep look- 
ing, the joy of understanding, the smell of wood or incense or the beauty of 
light glimmering on gold and pearls—can also inform our scholarly inquiry. 
Reading an image of the Song of Songs this way reveals how religious practi- 
tioners engaged in ritual devotion and emphasizes the difference between the 
artist’s intention, a community’s need, a collector’s motivation, and a scholar’s 
curiosity. 

To demonstrate this process and the relationship between materiality and 
visual exegesis, I turn to Gentile de Fabriano’s Coronation of the Virgin, now 
on display at the Getty Villa in Los Angeles, California, selected because its 
subject matter derives from a well-studied textual exegetic tradition and it has 
been digitized at a very high resolution, allowing for detailed remote study and 
consideration.!” 


17 The image is available for online viewing here: https://www.getty.edu/art/collection/ 
objects /646/gentile-da-fabriano-coronation-of-the-virgin-italian-about-1420/. My discus- 
sion of this painting's history and iconography draws from information in the museum’s 
catalog, Burton B. Fredericksen et al., Masterpieces of the J. Paul Getty Museum: Paintings 
(Los Angeles: 1997), pp. 12-13, no. 3, ill., entry by Burton B. Fredericksen. 
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FIGURE 10.1 Gentile da Fabriano, Coronation of the Virgin, The J. Paul Getty Museum, Los 
Angeles 
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This painting was originally one half of a double-sided processional stan- 
dard, paired with a depiction of St. Francis of Assisi’s reception of the stigmata 
on the other side. Fabriano constructed it out of wood, gold, gesso, tempera, 
and rich pigments around 1420 for his home village of Fabriano in the Marches. 
Until the 19th century, it was in the possession of the Church of San Francesco. 
As one of the town’s most valuable religious treasures, it would have traveled 
down village streets and been celebrated by gathered crowds. In the bright sun 
the gold would have been blinding. On a dreary day it would have shone light 
out into the crowds nonetheless, as if heaven had come down to earth. When 
the processional standard was purchased by the British art collector John 
Sanford in 1835, he had it sawn apart to display the two sides within frames on 
a wall, ending the original functional purpose of the painting. In England and 
then in California, it was a sign of wealth and good taste, rather than a source 
of grace. 

The “Coronation of the Virgin’ is a title used for European Christian art in 
which Jesus placed a crown on the head of his mother Mary.'8 It is a reading of 
Song 3:1 and 4:8 in which Solomon is crowned by his mother on his wedding 
day and the Bride comes from Lebanon to be crowned. The composition also 
references the New Testament (especially the woman clothed with the sun, 
Revelation 12 and the wedding of the Lamb, Revelation 19:6-8) and secular 
marriage rituals to argue that Mary, Queen of Heaven, is espoused to her son, 
and the pair are the lovers of the Song of Songs. In this processional standard, 
Gentile presents the Bride on the left and Bridegroom on the right. They are 
enthroned on a bench that is obscured by a draped honor textile and flanked 
by six singing angels. The two are substantially larger than the angels, empha- 
sizing their importance. Their halos and gestures provide visual cues mark- 
ing them as Mary/Ecclesia/Sponsa and Jesus/Sponsus. In the foreground two 
diminutive winged angels lift text scrolls inscribed with musical notation. The 
positioning of these smaller figures and the span of rich green fabric embroi- 
dered with red and gold flowers create an invitation to the viewer to step into 
the painting and be drawn closer to heaven. The green textile is scattered with 
roses, giving an impressionistic representation of the Song’s Enclosed Garden 
by framing the scene above and below as if it the bridal pair were seated within 
an abstract fenced meadow. The female figure lowers her head and looks down 
humbly, her arms crossed over her chest as the male figure places a jeweled 
crown on her head with one hand and blesses her with the other. Her crown 


18 Astell, The Song of Songs in the Middle Ages, 170-75; Matter, Voice of My Beloved, 166-67, 
and on the Coronation within a broader discussion of crowned bridal pairs, see Gregory, 
Marrying Jesus, 36—48. 
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partially obscures the words written into the gold of her halo, but the visible 
letters are not meant to be read. They are not in Latin or Italian but pseudo- 
Arabic script, a marker of exotic luxury that has no intelligible translation.’ 
The blue cloak draped over her shoulders is decorated with stars, rose-jeweled 
crowns that repeat the design of the crown bestowed upon her, and more 
inscriptions in a pseudo-Arabic script from her halo. The cloak is held closed 
with an elaborate gold and sapphire brooch, upon which the shape of the cross 
is marked out with small sapphires. The fabric falls open to reveal a modest 
but beautifully jeweled veil, a red and gold gown embroidered with hints of 
the outline of the sun, and the intricate blue and red patterning of the textile’s 
interior. The hem is also embroidered with golden lettering. The male figure’s 
halo clearly identifies him as Jesus, both with lettering and a subtle crucifix 
marked out with sharp filigree lines. His golden hair spills down his exposed 
neck. His skin is white like ivory, and his golden belt originally was embedded 
with gemstones. His red cloak scattered with blue blossoms slides down his 
shoulder to reveal an ivory chemise embroidered with golden threads portray- 
ing small delicate blossoms and red and blue cinquefoils. It is lined in a beau- 
tiful golden-threaded green that continues the pastoral theme of the honor 
cloth. Above them a dove representing the Holy Spirit hovers, radiating golden 
light from its body and halo to suffuse the golden background of the heavens. 
These subtle details create a sense of luxury and otherworldly beauty. They are 
also scriptural references deftly combined into a theological argument. The 
stars, sun, and crowns on the blue field of the bride’s cloak recall the Woman 
of the Apocalypse (Revelation 12:5), while the Bridegroom’s jeweled belt and 
ivory skin recall Song 513-14 (though the artist has rendered his wavy hair in 
golden curls, rather than raven darkness as in Song 5:11). The composition pres- 
ents theological truths rather than naturalistic realism. The diminutive angels 
are small because they are less important than the enthroned bridal pair. Their 
presence suggests the scene takes place in heaven, while the musical notations 
on their banderoles link the scene to the performance of human choirs. The 
texts are biblical citations that link the scene to the final Judgment and mark 
moments on the liturgical calendar. On the right, beneath the figure of Jesus, 
the angels sing “Dignus est agnus [worthy is the lamb]” (Revelation 5:11), the 
Christ the King mass introit, sung by the 24 elders gathered around the throne 
of God (Revelation 4). On the left beneath the figure of Mary the angels sing 
“timete dominum [fear the Lord]” (Psalm 33:8), the gradual from the Feast of 


19 I thank Kathleen Kennedy for identifying the pseudo-Arabic lettering on the halo and 
sharing her forthcoming article on the subject with me. Kathleen E. Kennedy “Moors and 
Moorishness in Late Medieval England,’ Studies in the Age of Chaucer 42 (2020). 
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All Saints. Together, the songs, flowers, crowns, and gestures link the bridal pair 
of the Song of Songs to the bride and bridegroom in Revelation. It is a theolog- 
ical argument painted in gold and gems, woven from textiles and allusions to 
biblical texts: Jesus is King of Heaven and Mary is His Queen and Bride. The 
combination of visual and textual scriptural passages in Gentile’s Coronation, 
paired with the obverse representation of Francis’s and Jesus’s earthly suffer- 
ing, would have linked heaven to earth and sacrifice to salvation. 

Reading the image and imagining the different contexts in which it has been 
viewed and used is an important part of the interpretive process. Fabriano’s pro- 
cessional standard was not intended to hang in a museum gallery but to travel 
with humans singing and praying in a festive setting. As William A. Christiansen 
has argued, processional images are sites of juxtaposition. When communities 
gather to touch and kiss a devotional object, or touch a saint, they become 
images themselves, and the boundaries between saints, humans, and animals 
may dissolve, so that “people act out the roles of saints and beasts, and, con- 
versely, images and animals are made to act like humans.’”*° Being transferred 
from the festivals of premodern Italy to a prestigious California museum has 
changed the social and cultural meaning of the image. As Gell has pointed 
out, “persons form what are evidently social relations with ‘things’ ”2! Social 
connection and personal interaction with an object give it meaning, as Gell 
points out, so that the only functional difference between a child’s doll and 
Michelangelo’s David is the meaning granted to each by the individual and the 
community. These social relationships explain how painted wood first became 
a sacred object and then became luxury art. For centuries, this processional 
painting granted grace and blessings to those who viewed it; when it became 
art, it was sliced apart and sold. Even when it is not possible to reconstruct 
each of the meanings associated with an object, it is likely that there will have 
been shifts in function and value over centuries. In the rest of this chapter, 
I have prioritized explaining symbols embedded in art objects over expansive 
discussion of larger cultural and social issues while indicating how approach- 
ing the story of the Song of Songs through the materiality of religion may help 
reconstruct religious communities we could not otherwise observe. 


20 William A. Christiansen, The Stranger, the Tears, the Photograph, the Touch: Divine Presence 
in Spain and Europe Since 1500 (Budapest: 2017), 228. 
21 Gell, Art and Agency, 14. 
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3 Literal Representations of the Song of Songs 


Literal representations of scenes from the Song of Songs are rare before the 
2oth century, with most surviving examples representing scenes from the first 
book. In both Christian and Jewish medieval biblical manuscripts, the Song of 
Songs was usually decorated in some way at the opening verse.” Though most 
surviving examples are abstract rather than figural, some show Solomon com- 
posing the poems or the lovers kissing (Song 1:1-2). As well as visually marking 
the start of a new section in a longer text, the artist’s choice of subject and style 
(the erotic kiss, the king writing, a chorus singing) guided the reader's interpre- 
tation of the text. I have selected here three representative examples: a 12th- 
century liturgical manuscript showing the Bride and Bridegroom embracing 
in a chin-chuck (figure 10.2), a 14th-century private royal’s illuminated Bible 
presenting the Bride kissing the Bridegroom (figure 10.3), and a 16th-century 
print album showing Solomon enthroned as the Song is performed by a choir 
(figure 10.4). Each interpretation offers a literal interpretation of the opening 
lines, though they focus on different elements. These examples represent the 
diversity of interpretative choices artists might make and reinforce the impor- 
tance of reading an image carefully and within its cultural context. 

In Christian historiated bibles and the bible moralisé tradition, represen- 
tations of the Song’s opening kiss were part of a multi-image sequence that 
combined New and Old Testament passages into new narrative scenes.” An 
early representative example of this kiss as chin-chuck appears in the c.1170 
Stammheim Sacramentary, produced at St. Michael’s Abbey in Hildesheim, 
Germany. This illuminated and profusely imaginative Romanesque manu- 
script art contained the prayers and chants used during the liturgical year by 
priests. Typological references linking the Bride of the Song of Songs to Mary, 
mother of Jesus appear throughout the Sacramentary’s visual program as well 
as the companion Missal now owned by the Getty Museum.?*4 


22 On the history of illustrated bibles generally, see John Williams (ed.), Imaging the 
Early Medieval Bible (University Park, PA: 1999) and the essays on sacred manuscripts 
“Discovering Sacred Texts,” The British Library, 2019. https://www.bl.uk/sacred-texts. My 
discussion of illustrated biblical manuscripts’ paratext is informed by Eyal Poleg, 
Approaching the Bible in Medieval England (Manchester: 2013), 108-51. 

23. Onthe Bibles Moralisées, see John Lowden, The Making of the Bibles Moralisées (University 
Park, PA: 2000). 

24 For a discussion of the Song of Songs in this companion manuscript, see Elizabeth 
C. Teviotdale, The Stammheim Missal (Los Angeles: 2001), 74-76. 
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FIGURE 10.2 Bridal Pair, Sacramentary of Ratmannus of Hildesheim, Ds 37 fol. 186v 
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In this illuminated composition, a crowned couple hold one another close, 
eye to eye, cheek to cheek. The bridegroom cups the bride’s cheek with his 
right hand with the chin-chuck gesture. Both are crowned and they share a 
mandorla of grace (the almond-shaped frame representing glowing light that 
signified the grace of the resurrected Christ). The pair have been incorporated 
into winding grapevines and architectural trellising that might recall the vine- 
yards of the Song of Songs as well as the church altar. Though the pigments 
and gold are worn away, this page would once have shown brightly with luxu- 
rious colors, with the gold elements reflecting the light. When viewed during 
the liturgy, the couple’s intimate embrace would help the eye find the right 
place in the text but might also remind the officiant of relevant theological 
interpretations of the Song of Songs. The miniature accompanies the sequence 
Congaudent angelorum and would have been performed during the celebra- 
tion of the Assumption of the Virgin. In this context, the embracing couple 
likely emphasized the 12th-century understanding that Mary was Queen of 
Heaven and the Bride of the Song of Songs.?° 

A more literal representation of the kiss opens the Old French text of the 
Song of Songs in an exquisitely expensive late-14th-century illuminated Bible. 
This Grande Bible Historiale Complétée was commissioned by Jean de Vaudetar 
for King Charles v of France before it came into the possession of renowned 
manuscript patron and collector Jean, Duc de Berry, around 1384. Originally a 
personal devotional aid and a sumptuous display of wealth and consumption, 
this luxurious manuscript is now one of the most precious books owned by the 
Royal Library of the Netherlands. Containing several hundred miniatures, the 
manuscript was created by a team of highly trained artists and scribes working 
in Paris in 1371-1372. It offered French translations of the Latin Vulgate along 
with interpretive commentaries drawn from the writing of Peter Comestor 
and included several hundred miniatures, historiated initials, and other dec- 
orations designed to guide and delight the reader (figure 10.3). Its elite male 
readers would have seen themselves and their relationships with their subjects 
and their church in many of the biblical narratives. The illuminators’ represen- 
tation of the kiss in Song 1:2 is graceful and subtly erotic. 

Framed in gold gothic architectural arches, a crowned couple in royal attire 
stands between two forested hills. The crowned woman wraps her left arm 
around the male figure’s shoulder, resting her hand on the back of his neck to 


25 On Congaudent angelorum, see Brian Moeller Jensen, “Beata Maria semper virgo 
in Piacenza, Biblioteca Capitolare c. 65,” in The Liturgy and the Arts in the Middle 
Ages: Studies in Honour of C. Clifford Flanigan, eds. Eva Louise Lillie and Nils Holger 
Petersen (Copenhagen: 1996), 155-58. 
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pull him closer and kiss his cheek. She is dressed in sumptuous light-colored 
garments, her cloak and crown marking her as the Bride, and also, most likely, 
the Church. She holds the hem of her cloak with her fingertips, signifying her 
motion forward as she steps into the kiss. The male figure holds a book in one 
hand and gazes into her eyes as she kisses him. His cruciform nimbus and the 
absence of a crown clearly show that this is Jesus being kissed by the bride. 
The red lettering above the miniature announces the beginning of the Song of 
Songs, with the text below reading: “Ele me vest du baisier de sa bouche ...” (“she 
clothed me with the kiss of her mouth ...”). Though this miniature has not been 
discussed often in scholarly literature, the manuscript itself is well studied, 
and its first owners were well-known patrons of illuminated manuscripts.?® 
Relying on historical records, it is possible to imagine that Charles v might 
have delighted to see his own relationship with the Church in this representa- 
tion of the kiss. Plausibly too, following Michael Camille and many others, the 
Duc de Berry would have appreciated the erotic beauty of the composition. 

A third approach to literally representing the opening lines of the Song of 
Songs avoided all eroticism, instead depicting Solomon enthroned, writing, or 
singing the book. These compositions are closely related to representations of 
David singing and writing the Psalms in style, with the author-ruler both a part 
of the story and the creator of the text. However, depictions of Solomon also 
had to explain whether the Bridegroom was Solomon, Jesus, or some other fig- 
ure. This was sometimes accomplished by adding references to other biblical 
books, as in this 1646 engraving by Johann Sadeler 1 after a design by Maarten 
de Vos (figure 10.4). 

Unlike the preceding images, this mass-produced engraving was relatively 
affordable and was not designed to illustrate a translation of the Bible.?” 
Rather, Sadelar and de Vos designed the album as a visual translation of the 
Song of Songs by compressing the most important narrative elements and exe- 
getical interpretations into five images glossed with brief texts in Dutch and 
Latin. Each engraving necessarily condensed a great deal of information into a 
single scene through short inscriptions and allusions to biblical texts. Solomon 


26 Michael Camille, “For Our Devotion and Pleasure: The Sexual Objects of Jean, Duc de 
Berry,’ Art Bulletin 24.2 (2001): 169-94. 

27 The other images in this album show: the bridegroom and bride in an orchard, she seated 
beneath an apple tree receiving flowers and apples from the groom; the bride in a bed 
seeking her beloved, the pair in a garden filled with grapevines and trees, the holy spirit 
in the guise of a dove pouring down heavenly wine onto them, the bride in a temple 
where crowds make burnt offerings. Digitized reproductions are hosted by both the 
British Museum and the Rijksmuseum. The Rijksmuseum sequence may be accessed 
here: https://www.rijksmuseum.nl/nl/zoeken?q=cantica%2ocanticorum&ii=8&p=1. 
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FIGURE 10.4 Jan Sadelar after a design by Maarten de Vos. Solomon on his Throne, 1590 


on his Throne opens the book and thus must explain a significant amount of 
prefatory information to the reader/viewer. This engraving links Song 1:1 to 2 
Chronicles 9:19 by presenting Solomon enthroned on a pedestal framed by 12 
lions, holding a scepter in his right hand as he props open an oversized cho- 
ral book with the other. The text on the page gives the opening lines of the 
vulgate Song of Songs with a musical setting of Flemish composer Andreas 
Pévernage’s “Osculetor me,” for four voices. A gathering of soldiers and high 
priests sings the lines together, as if the church and state are the bride and 
bridegroom. Other cues also help the reader/viewer link the image to the Song 
of Songs: CANTICUM CANTICORUM is inscribed on the coffered ceiling above 
them. This engraving was created at the height of an interreligious war, when 
competing Christian sects each insisted they were the true Bride of the Song 
of Songs.?8 This sequence argues against idolatry, heresy, and Judaism, and 


28 Gregory, Marrying Jesus, 199-213. The brief introductory text that opens the album also 
alludes to these confessional differences and warns against idolatry. 
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promises that the true followers of the Bridegroom will be rewarded with eter- 
nal love in heaven. Each of these images offers a literal interpretation of the 
first two lines of the Song of Songs. Their different approaches to the opening 
kiss of the Song of Songs shows both how innovative individual artists were, 
and how important social connections were for shaping those interpretive 
choices. These and other literal representations situated the reader within a 
larger corpus by animating the biblical narrative through a plausible interpre- 
tation of the words on the page. 


4 Allusions to the Song of Songs in Devotional Art 


Just as textual exegetes of the Song of Songs often linked the poem to the 
Church and the sacraments, artists incorporated references to the Song of 
Songs into the decorations of churches and liturgical tools. More subtle than 
illustrated Bibles, allusions to the Song of Songs in stained glass, altarpieces, 
and wall paintings were key elements of complicated visual programs that 
explained that Christian congregations and rituals were representations of 
loving union with the divine.?° Of particular interest for their ritual use and 
their theological innovation are the embroidered textiles created to cover 
altars and dress clergy, almost all of which were designed and created by teams 
of women. An early extant example is an interpretation of the Song of Songs 
embroidered onto a c.1000 A.D. Rationale (a liturgical vestment worn over the 
chasuble by clerics of the rank of bishop or higher).3° Created for the bishop 
of Bamberg, the central front panel of this Rationale depicts Solomons litter 
or chariot inscribed with textual passages from Song 3:10-11 and several other 
visual references to Song 3. A nimbed Jesus standing between columns takes 
the role of Bridegroom, and the Church as the personification of the Bride is 
depicted with another passage from Song 310-1 on the left side of the vest- 
ment. The bishop would have wrapped the ends of the Rationale around his 
hands when elevating the monstrance during the elevation and benediction as 
a sign of respect for the vessel. Thus Solomon, the two spouses, and the saints 
on the garment would have in turn then been wrapped around the monstrance 


29 A useful overview of the rituals, tools, and meanings of the sacraments in both medieval 
and early modern Europe is provided in: Calvin Lane, Spirituality and Reform: Christianity 
in the West, ca. 1000-1800 (Lanham, MD: 2018), 9-30, 117-38. 

30 Unfortunately, the Rationale has not been recently photographed. A very old image is 
available in the Index of Medieval Art. I have built my discussion on the description there 
(IMA Inv 2728/3-34). 
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displaying the consecrated body of Christ, acting as a visual frame emphasiz- 
ing the significance of the sacrament. 

Liturgical vestments typically combined liturgical function with exegetic 
interpretation. Women worked together for several years to complete the 
embroidered designs, a far more laborious process than creating a panel paint- 
ing. Surviving examples show the creativity with which biblical narratives were 
connected to political events and regional aesthetics.?! Subjects on liturgical 
vestments might be biblical, secular, or both, with so few examples surviving 
for study that it is difficult to generalize about themes represented on these 
garments. References to the Song of Songs are also one element of the exqui- 
sitely beautiful Opus Anglicanum chasuble now owned by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art (figure. 10.5). 

Often referred to as the Chichester-Constable Chasuble, after the English 
family that preserved the textile during the Reformation and until it was sold 
in 1927, this red and gold vestment was completed by a team of skilled crafts- 
women around 1330. Sometimes linked to the royal court of King Edward 111, 
the chasuble remained in use until the 16th century, suggesting that the ico- 
nography and its argument remained relevant for centuries. Though some of 
the figures were decapitated when the vestment was shortened to fit new fash- 
ions in the 16th century, most of the important details have been preserved. 
Silver and gold threads and pearls outline scenes from the life of Christ and the 
Song of Songs on red velvet.?? Flattening the chasuble for photography reveals 
the details of the threads that might not originally have been visible in the 
moving flow of fabric draping an animated human. 

Viewed from the front, decorative embroidery around the neck, over the 
shoulders, and down over the chest of the officiant displayed the saints Peter, 
Paul, Andrew, and James. On the back, in three splendid registers framed by 
saints and angels, the artists present a visual argument about human salvation 
with depictions of the Annunciation, the Gift of the Magi, and the Coronation 
of the Virgin. These three narrative scenes retell the story of the Mass: each 
represents Mary and shows incarnation and consecration before dissolving 


31 I summarize from Bonnie Young, “Opus Anglicanum,’ The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art Bulletin, n.s., 29.7 (1971), 291-98. See also Clare Browne, Glyn Davies, and Michael 
A. Michael, English Medieval Embroidery: Opus Anglicanum, (London: 2016). 

32 On the chasuble, see A.H. Christie, “An Unknown English Medieval Chasuble,” The 
Burlington Magazine 51.297 (1927), 285-92; Ninel Morgan, “Embroidered Textiles in the 
Service of the Church.” In English Medieval Embroidery: Opus Anglicanum, eds. Clare 
Browne, Glyn Davies, and Michael A. Michael (London: 2016), 30, (as cat. no. 54); Paul 
Binski and Jonathan J. G. Alexander (eds.) Age of Chivalry: Art in Plantagenet England, 
1200-1400, (London: 1987), no. 577, 457- 
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FIGURE 10.5 Chichester-Constable Chasuble (Back), Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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into and becoming one with the divine. There is an architectural gothic frame 
of intertwining oak branches heavy with acorns. The acorns were once stitched 
with pearls worked into the velvet with golden thread. The foliage and arches 
created a forest and castle simultaneously, while the missing pearls were a 
costly material that represented Mary’s virginity. Outside these enclosures, 
enthroned angels display the stars of the apocalypse. The angels are seated 
on portable folding chairs known as faldstools with dog heads carved on their 
arms. Originally used in military settings, in medieval art, the faldstool was a 
seat used by kings and bishops. Each angel displays a star, possibly recalling 
the stars of heaven or the seven stars of Revelation. The grinning lions peeking 
through branches and vines are a typical English motif and were likely a heral- 
dic reference rather than an allusion to the lions and leopards of Song 4:8. As 
in da Fabriano’s Coronation of the Virgin, the gathered saints and angels might 
be read as the companions of the Bride and Bridegroom, as well as a represen- 
tation of heavenly bodies. 

The lowest register depicts the Annunciation, introducing Mary as a hand- 
maid of God, a Virgin, and a Bride through symbols and scriptural citations. 
She holds a small book upon which is stitched a passage from Luke 1:38. The lily 
blossoming up from the vase recalls the Song and Mary’s purity, and the Angel 
speaks Luke 1:28. In this moment, Jesus takes on human flesh within Mary’s 
body, just as bread and wine become flesh and blood when consecrated. In the 
middle register, three kings bring gifts to Mary and Jesus. Mary is enthroned 
on a cushioned bench, a scepter in her right hand. She wears the crown of 
the Queen of Heaven and Sponsa, and a precocious Christ child stands on 
her lap, reaching out to bless a kneeling king. The king has lowered his crown 
and offers the infant a chalice filled with gold coins, each in the shape of a 
host.33 The posture of the kneeling king, the blessing child, and the centrality 
of the chalice with its bread-coins would have aligned closely with the actions 
of consecrating the Eucharist. In the upper register, the King and Queen of 
Heaven are seated on an elaborately carved throne. Both are crowned, and 
the King—marked as Jesus by the cruciform halo—raises his right hand in 
blessing. Behind them are the Star and Moon, a reference both to heaven and 
Revelation. Christ's left hand rests ona globus cruciger, a stylized T-O map of the 
world that indicated imperial power over all creation. With these elements, the 
upper register shows the reward a Christian shall receive after final Judgment, 


33 I wish to thank Pachomius Meade for sharing with his work on the Eucharistic references 
in representations of the Adoration of the Magi. Pachomius Meade, “The Lower Senses 
in Early Netherlandish Altarpieces” (PhD dissertation: University of Missouri, 2020), 
chapter 3. 
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joining Jesus in Heaven. Viewed together, embroidery and unadorned red vel- 
vet draw the eye in a vertical line upward from the lily in the lowest register up 
to the lowered crown in the king’s hand in the middle register and to the nega- 
tive space between the crowned pair enthroned on a bench in the top register. 
These details would have been difficult to see clearly from a distance, but they 
contributed to the visual meaning of the liturgy. When the priest elevated the 
host, his back was turned to the congregation, displaying these three registers 
of the chasuble, extending the visual narrative embroidered in red velvet and 
gold thread from the stone floor to the rafters of the church and the spiritual 
landscape of heaven. In the congregation, a viewer's eye would recognize the 
Incarnation, the allusion to the host in the chalice of the Adoration, and the 
heavenly crowned pair, then continue up to the officiant’s hands holding the 
body of Christ and be reminded of the real presence of Jesus on the altar. 


5 Innovative Allegories 


While some artists presented the Song of Songs literally or used allusions to 
enhance liturgy and devotional practices, other visual exegetes significantly 
adapted the biblical narrative to support their provocative theological argu- 
ments. I have selected three cases for discussion here: representations of 
the Bride violently wounding the Bridegroom (figure 10.6); the Bride as God 
(figure 10.7); and the Synagogue as true Bride of Christ (figure 10.8). 
Representations of the bride wounding the groom begin to appear in the 
13th century and originate in a reading of Song 4:9, “You have ravished my 
heart, my sister, my bride, you have ravished my heart with a glance of your 
eyes, with one jewel of your necklace.” Medieval Christian artists translated 
the glance into a physical piercing attack that recalled Jesus pierced and bleed- 
ing on the cross. Art Historian Jeffrey Hamburger introduced “Christ Wounded 
by the Sponsa” as a title for these compositions in his study of the Rothschild 
Canticles, a beautifully illuminated two-volume Franco-Flemish prayer book 
completed around 1300.34 Hamburger suggests the imagery developed with 
the new devotion to the Sacred Heart, though, as Hildegard Keller has compel- 
lingly argued, the imagery also incorporates elements of medieval courtly love. 
This visual interpretation of Song 4:9 derives from a secular concept of being 
wounded by love and transfixed by the lover’s gaze that was widespread in 


34 Jeffrey Hamburger, The Rothschild Canticles: Art and Mysticism in Flanders and the 
Rhineland Circa 1300 (New Haven: 1990), 72-77. 
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European thought. In secular romances, the wounding often was represented 
by the personification Lady Love as an archer whose arrow inspired passion- 
ate love in those it pierced.3> Medieval representations of the Bride wounding 
Jesus usually occur as one scene in a longer narrative sequence. First, the Bride 
figure wounds the Groom with a piercing weapon, recalling the crucifixion. 
The couple then adopts a posture representing their mutual love, such as a 
kiss, chin-chuck, or coronation. An early 13th-century representation of this 
wounding unfolds in two wall paintings flanking an altar in the Bishop’s Chapel 
in Géss, Austria.3° On the southern wall, a crowned female figure presses a 
spear against the chest of a nimbed male figure whose arms are raised in what 
we might now call a “don’t shoot” posture. The pair appear again enthroned on 
the north wall. The Groom bestows a crown upon the Bride as she extends her 
hands out to him. Together, the Géss wounding and coronation blend a secular 
understanding of love’s wounding with a Christological reference to the cruci- 
fixion to explain how human sin causing Christ’s suffering and execution and 
to explain how his death on the cross brings forgiveness and resurrection. That 
depictions of this reading of Song 4:9 appear within decades of one another 
in France and Austria suggests that this interpretation was widely known and 
perhaps derives from a now-lost source. 

This reading of Song 4:9 is also found in the 14th-century Christus und die 
minnende Seele (Christ and the Loving Soul), a late medieval poem and image 
cycle that describes the experiences of a sinner transformed into a bride of 
Christ (figure 10.6).3” This middle high German poem blends an exegetical 
rereading of the Song of Songs with popular secular literature, contemporary 
theology, sermons, and other source material to create an innovative spiritual 
manual. In the first half of the narrative, the Loving Soul is wooed by Jesus 
and then crucified by him; in the second half, she pursues him, trying to win 
his love and then is united with him eternally in heaven. The Loving Soul wins 
Christ’s love by literally shooting him with love’s arrow, and they are finally 
united in heaven. A 1497 manuscript of the poem was illuminated by Rudolf 
Stahel of Constance for the wealthy Anna Muntprat as a gift for her sister 


35 Hildegard Keller, My Secret is Mine, (Leuven: 2000), 231-60. 

36 I have examined these wall paintings using the records in the Index of Medieval Art. 
They are reproduced in Elga Lanc, Die Mittelalterlichen Wandmalereien in der Steiermark 
(Vienna: 2002), 221, figures 267 and 275. 

37 On the iconography of Christus und die minnende Seele, see especially Hildegard Keller, 
My Secret is Mine, (Leuven: 2000), 185-230; Amy Gebauer, Christus Und Die Minnende 
Seele: An Analysis of Circulation, Text, and Iconography (Wiesbaden: 2010); Gregory, 
Marrying Jesus, 51-58, 70-100; David Tinsley, The Scourge and the Cross: Ascetic Mentalities 
of the Later Middle Ages (Paris: 2010). 
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Veronika, a Dominican sister in the Reformed community at Inzgikofen.** This 
copy and its images thus reveal an important history of women as patrons of 
manuscripts and interpreters of sacred texts and their images. It seems likely 
that Anna Muntprat and perhaps also her sister Veronika were involved in the 
design of the book, which also included prayers on the passion and devotional 
texts about Mary and several virgin saints, as well as passages from the writing 
of Meister Eckhart. As in most extant copies of this image cycle, the Loving 
Soul shoots an arrow through the exposed heart of Jesus. 

Stahel’s Soul is fashionably dressed in a red gown, perhaps a wedding dress. 
Her blonde hair flows freely down her shoulders. She has just released her bow- 
string and her arrow flies over the grassy meadow to pierce Christ’s exposed 
heart. As in the Géss wall paintings, Jesus extends his hands in a “don’t shoot” 
posture. Following the wounding, the couple embraces and then is reconciled 
in a coronation scene. 

Image cycles like these interpolated elements of the Song of Songs with 
the New Testament’s accounts of the life of Jesus and had the bride person- 
ally experience Jesus’s suffering and crucifixion before joining her beloved in 
heaven. Several other late medieval visual interpretations of the Song of Songs 
connected the Crucifixion, through wounded love, to the viewer's personal 
salvation. A particularly influential cycle was the mid-15th-century blockbook 
Cantica Canticorum tradition, visual sequences made by rubbing on a wood- 
block rather than using a printing press. Like the Sadeler/de Vos engraving, 
these blockbooks were designed to translate the text into images, rather than 
illustrate a written work, and, like “Christ Wounded by the Sponsa” images, 
they survive in several different countries and formats, including wall paint- 
ing, all linking the Song of Songs to the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus.39 
They also incorporate a personification of the individual Christian’s soul into 
the majority of scenes, allowing the viewer to identify with and participate in 
the depicted events.*° The designers of these blockbooks accept the Christian 
interpretation that Jesus is the Bridegroom and the crowned figure is the 
Church or the individual soul, fairly closely following most passages from the 
Song of Songs. However, several scenes offer novel readings, and, as Marilyn 
Lavin has documented, the sequence emphasizes the divine feminine in many 


38 Karlsruhe Landesbibliothek Codex Donaueschingen 106, digitized at https://digital.blb 
-karlsruhe.de/urn/urn:nbn:de:bsz:31-37498. 

39 Fora brief discussion of the textual history and transmedia aspects of these block books, 
see Gregory, Marrying Jesus, 93-96. 

40o For a comprehensive discussion of these blockbooks, see Marilyn Lavin, An Allegory of 
Divine Love: The Netherlandish Blockbook Cantica Canticorum (Philadelphia: 2014). 
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FIGURE 10.6 “With Love’s Arrow she shoots him”, Karlsruhe Don 106 f. 26v 
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of its representations. A particularly revolutionary reading is offered for Song 
1:13—“My beloved is to me a bundle of myrrh that lies between my breasts” is 
given a more complex interpretation (figure 10.7), which glossed the bundle 
of myrrh in the first image as Christ’s dying bleeding body; it translates the 
sexuality of the biblical text—fragrant resin between the breasts—into the 
priceless treasure of salvation. In this image, the penitent soul (representing 
the reader of the book or every human) stands in a prayerful posture in a door- 
way. She gazes at a crowned and haloed female figure, the Bride, who holds up 
for display between her breasts a large and alive Jesus who is bleeding to death 
on the Cross. His blood streams down to the floor and the text scroll reads 
“Fascicul[u]s murre dilec[t]us me[us] mi[hi]; int[er] ubera mea commorabi- 
tur” (Song 1:13). 

Those unfamiliar with the visual conventions of 15th-century devotional 
art might assume this is just a ridiculously oversized pendant, but the artist is 
building a complex argument by making Jesus the bundle of myrrh between 
the bride’s breasts. This composition revises the iconography of the Throne 
of Mercy, a representation of the Trinity in which God the Father, usually 
crowned and enthroned, holds Christ on the cross between his arms to display 
the sacrifice on the cross, often with the dove of the Holy Spirit above them. 
Positioning the Bride in a place reserved for God the Father makes a profoundly 
innovative case for Goddess, the Mother, Sister, Bride, as a divine feminine. The 
artist's powerful argument is continued later in the image sequence when a 
second Throne of Mercy shows God the Father in the more traditional position 
of displaying the crucifixion. Here, too, though, the artist has introduced a new 
reading, as the Throne of Mercy is presented as a physical object displayed by a 
crowned Bridal Pair. This Throne of Mercy is an interpretation of the seal upon 
the heart and arm (Song 8:6), and the more traditional iconography is framed 
within a mandorla, an image within an image that reinforces the innovative 
reading of Song 1:13. Giving the Bride the role of the Father in the first image 
and setting the Bridal Pair as equals displaying the Mercy Throne in the sec- 
ond visually reinforced medieval Christian beliefs about the gender fluidity of 
spiritual beings. 

When Christian artists portrayed the Bride as Ecclesia, the personification 
of the Christian community, as they have in many of the images I have dis- 
cussed thus far, they did so as one half of the iconography of Ecclesia and 
Synagoga. This was a violently anti-Jewish visual argument that blamed Jews 
for rejecting and murdering Jesus. In these compositions, which appeared in 
churches, devotional art, and manuscripts, as well as sermons, Jesus gives his 
love to the beloved Bride, his Church, and punishes the discarded and rejected 
Synagoga (the Synagogue) for betraying him and rejecting his message. 
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FIGURE 10.7 Sponsa as Throne of Mercy, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek München, Xylogr. 
32, p. 12 
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Synagoga’s blindfold and fallen crown symbolize her errors. Medieval Jewish 
artists painted powerful arguments against this reading of the Song of Songs. 
As Sarit Shalev-Eyni has shown, in medieval Jewish prayer books the Bridal 
pair were often presented dressed in traditional Jewish clothing and par- 
ticipating in Jewish wedding rituals. In these representations, some artists 
borrowed or responded to Christian iconography by presenting the couple 
enthroned on a bench and crowned.*! These representations illustrated the 
text of Song 3:11, which was read the week before Passover, and thus often also 
close to the Christian celebration of Easter, when Christian public religious 
displays sometimes attacked Jews for betraying Jesus. One example of this 
counter-argument is the colored pen drawing of the Bride and Bridegroom in 
a collection of Jewish prayers for Sabbath and Purim (Sidur Tefilah, Hamburg 
MS Levy 37) (figure 10.8). Explicitly adapting the Christian iconography of the 
Coronation of the Virgin and the anti-Jewish Synagoga, this artist presents 
the Bridegroom as a Jewish husband and the Bride as the Jewish people. 

The artist’s presentation argues that the Synagogue rather than the Church is 
the Bride of the Song who correctly follows God’s laws and the Bible. The couple 
is framed by fruiting trees in a meadow, a lush landscape derived both from the 
Song of Songs and contemporary courtly romance. Above them the sky is filled 
with stars. The couple is dressed in fashionable clothing, and both have blonde 
curling hair, as was common in German depictions of idealized courtly love 
during this period. The Bridegroom wears a flowing cloak and the hat required 
by sumptuary laws to mark men as Jews in medieval Germany. He appears to 
be human, rather than a representation of God. He extends one hand out to 
an enthroned woman in a rich fur-trimmed cloak. She is blindfolded in what 
is explicitly a reference to medieval Christians’ Synagoga. In direct opposition 
to Christian iconography, though, she is enthroned and crowned in the same 
way that Christian artists presented the enthroned Bride as Ecclesia or Mary. 
The only miniature in the entire prayer book, this image argues powerfully that 
Christian interpretations of the Song of Songs were incorrect and affirms both 
the sanctity of Judaism and the Jewish interpretation of the biblical books in a 
place and a time when Germany’s Jewish communities faced significant perse- 
cution. These medieval Jewish manuscripts also confirm that public Christian 
art reinterpreting the Song of Songs, including the presentation of Synagoga 


41 — Shalev-Eyni focuses on representations of the Bride and Bridegroom in the Mahzor, 
a prayer book organized according to the Jewish liturgical calendar that was used 
during festivals. Sarit Shalev-Eyni, “Iconography of Love: Illustrations of the Bride and 
Bridegroom in Ashkenazi Prayerbooks of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth century,” Studies 
in Iconography 26 (2005), 27-30. 
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FIGURE 10.8 Bridal Pair, SUB m Cod Levy 37 f. 169v 
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on the exteriors of churches, in stained glass windows, and other public spaces, 
was widely understood. 


6 Conclusion 


The tension between Christian and Jewish readings of the Song of Songs con- 
tinues, though by the 2oth century artists like Eric Gill and Marc Chagall would 
propose exegetical interpretations both more explicitly sensual and religiously 
inclusive than those I have discussed here. Other artists working in Africa, 
Byzantium, China, and the Americas have reinterpreted the Song of Songs over 
the centuries, each bringing their own perspective and religious understand- 
ing to their compositions. Each of their images is also sensual, innovative, and 
exegetic. Rather than lamenting what I have not been able to include, though, 
I want to close by centering on another lost voice in the interpretive history of 
this biblical text and, by doing so, to acknowledge that some artists’ references 
to the Song of Songs do not have immediately obvious arguments. 

As a final example, I turn to an embroidered sampler created in 1786 by 
Isabel Allan (figure 10.9). 

Samplers like this one were typically stitched by women and girls, and they 
often featured a short verse framed with decorative designs that showcased a 
range of stitching techniques. Allan’s design centers on Song 5:2, “I sleep but 
my heart waketh it / is the voice of my beloved that / knocketh sayig open to 
mi my / sister my love my dove my und / efiled for my head is filled with / dew 
and my locks with the dro / ps of the night.” The composition is bordered with 
vining honeysuckle blossoms, and Allan’s imaginative designs fill in the flesh 
of men holding flowers or plants, create a sailboat, and give shape to numerous 
flowers and birds, including a pheasant. Some of these details may refer to or 
interpret the Song of Songs, though they are difficult to decipher. Because this 
sampler, Allan herself, and decorative arts like embroidery have been largely 
ignored by scholars, it is extremely difficult to offer any readings with certainty. 
Allan’s skills are of museum quality, and while it is possible that she stitched 
freely with no argument in mind, it seems more likely that she embroidered 
these verses because she found them meaningful and avoided standard visual 
representations of the passage because they did not fit her understanding of 
the text. Sometimes additional research may reveal an artist’s exegesis, but 
I think it is also plausible that this beautiful poetry held personal significance 
for some readers, and that they may have simply found aesthetic pleasure in 
the art and poetry. That J cannot easily interpret Allan’s arguments reveals only 
that I have not yet discovered the right clues to allow me to interpret her work. 
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FIGURE 10.9 Isabel Allan, Sampler, photograph 


I am confident that, like other visual exegetes, Allan skillfully reinterprets a 
biblical passage using elements of daily life, sacred texts, and her own imagi- 
nation. As this sampler shows, interpreting the Song of Songs was and is part 
of lived religion, and many visual exegetes were self-taught, their innovations 
private rather than public. Taking their creative work seriously as biblical exe- 
gesis, not just illustration, reveals lost voices, helps link liturgy to life, and, per- 
haps most importantly, reconnects the scholar back through the object to the 
world we hope to study. 

Thousands of other visual interpretations of the Song of Songs survive, each 
giving a new and compelling reason to incorporate the study of material reli- 
gion into biblical reception history. Significantly, many of these visual exegetes 
are women, and women also collected, commissioned, and enjoyed this art. 
A material studies approach adds their voices to the extant corpus of biblical 
interpretations. Though the earliest visual interpretations of the Song of Songs 
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have likely been lost, for several hundred centuries, artists have reinterpreted 
these poems. Like textual exegetes, they have used every skill and innovation 
to explain the Song of Songs through allegory, analogy, and juxtaposition. 
Learning to recognize visual references to the Song of Songs in devotional, 
domestic, and liturgical contexts is an aspect of reception history. Those who 
never read the Song of Songs or a commentary on the text can still glean some 
of the poem’s plausible meanings from depictions of the Bride and Bridegroom. 
Even concepts carefully explained in obscure treatises and sermons intended 
for celibate clergy became widely known when they were translated by artists 
for public consumption. Because art is public, personal, tangible, and commu- 
nal, arguments made with images, especially those that invited participation 
by touching, gazing, or contemplating, make religious understanding available 
to much larger audiences. Beyond enriching biblical studies, material culture’s 
significance to religious life reveals how sacred words shape and are shaped by 
the human world. 


CHAPTER 11 


The Banquet of Love 
The Song of Songs in Reformed Sacramental Piety: 1586-1729 


Timothy H. Robinson 


1 Introduction 


Among the vast number of hymns composed by English nonconformist min- 
ister, poet, and influential hymn writer Isaac Watts (1674-1748), several are 
based on verses from the Song of Songs. Watts’s use of the Song assumes the 
traditional Christian interpretation of the biblical work as depicting the love 
relationship between Christ and his people, with many of the hymns placing 
lines from the biblical text in the mouths of Christ, the church, or the indi- 
vidual worshipper, as they express their affection for one another. Some of 
Watts’s hymn verses on the Song treat eucharistic themes, such as “Seeking the 
Pastures of Christ the Shepherd.” Based on Song 1:7, the final two stanzas of the 
hymn present an invitation to the sacramental feast, which sustains the soul 
until Christ’s followers find eternal rest: 


The Footsteps of thy Flock I see; 

Thy sweetest Pastures here they be; 

A wondrous Feast thy Love prepares, 

Bought with thy Wounds, and Groans, and Tears. 


His dearest Flesh he makes my Food, 
And bids me drink his richest Blood: 
Here to these Hills my Soul will come, 
Till my Beloved lead me Home.! 


A later hymn in the series based on the Song takes chapter 3—in which the 
female character gets out of bed and wanders the city streets seeking her 


beloved in the first half, with the wedding procession of Solomon depicted in 
the second half—as treating “The Coronation of Christ and Espousals of the 


1 Isaac Watts, Hymns and Spiritual Songs (London: 1707), 65. 
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Church.” In the hymn’s first stanza, Watts paraphrases verse 11 of the Song’s 
third chapter: 


Daughters of Sion, come, behold 

The Crown of Honour and of Gold, 

Which the glad Church with Joys unknown 
Plac’d on the head of Solomon. 


The remaining stanzas become a hymn of praise to Christ, recalling the joy 
of the day of “espousals”—often a reference to baptism—when the church 


u 


received her husband’s “pledge of love” Watts offers worshippers lyrics to 
express delight in their memory of that experience and hope that it would sus- 
tain the fervor of their faith until the day when they can enjoy full and eternal 


communion with their heavenly spouse: 


Each following Minute as it flys, 
Increase thy Praise, improve our Joys, 
Till we are rais’d to sing thy Name 

At the great Supper of the Lamb. 


O that the Months would roll away, 
And bring that Coronation Day! 

The King of Grace shall fill the Throne, 
With all his Father’s Glories on.? 


The connections Watts makes in these hymns among the Song of Songs, the sac- 
raments, and their eschatological fulfillment were common among Reformed 
Protestants in the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries. Verses from the Song played a 
significant role in Protestant explanations of baptism and the Lord’s supper in 
commentaries, sermons, poetry, hymnody, and manuals of sacramental prepa- 
ration. This chapter will examine the ways in which English Reformed clergy 
and theologians found in the Song a resource to help them articulate a sacra- 
mental piety that affirmed the irresistibility of God’s grace in the economy of 
salvation by imagining Christ as a suitor to the soul, and which anticipated ful- 
fillment in the eschatological marriage feast of the Lamb through the regular 
celebration of the Lord’s supper. 


2 Watts, Hymns and Spiritual Songs, 69-70. 
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Reformed application of the Song of Songs to the sacraments—or ordi- 
nances, as they were often called among Protestants—was consistent with his- 
torical precedent. From the earliest Christian centuries, the Song of Songs has 
been employed in reflection on the church’s sacramental life; the convergence 
of sacramental and eschatological themes using the language of the Song is an 
enduring theme in the history of reception.? Many ancient Christian theolo- 
gians, from Tertullian to Augustine, employed the Song’s language and imagery 
in their teaching about baptism and eucharist. Drawing on a range of bibli- 
cal texts that portray the relationship between God and Israel or Christ and 
the church in marital terms, many early Christian exegetes saw in the Song of 
Songs a depiction of the betrothal and marriage between Christ and his church 
stretching from Sinai to the eschaton. As Jean Danielou put it many years ago, 
the Song was for some early Christian interpreters “the epithalamion of the 
eschatological wedding of the Lamb described in the Apocalypse.” To these 
interpreters, the incarnation of Christ, another prominent theme in Christian 
Song commentary, represented the initial union between divine and human 
natures, a union to be consummated at the end of history when Christ returns 
to claim his bride. According to this interpretation, in the interval between the 
first and second advents of Christ, the church continues to enact the marriage 
covenant in its sacramental life.4 For example, in his Baptismal Instructions, 
John Chrysostom (347-407) describes the catechumenate as an “invitation to 
the spiritual marriage,” telling initiates that in his teaching on baptism he will 
talk to them as he “would speak to a bride about to be led into the holy nuptial 
chamber.” In De mysteriis, Ambrose of Milan (340-397) describes the effects 
of baptism—the purification of both church and individuals who are part of 
it—with the language of Song 1:4: “I am black but beautiful, O ye daughters of 
Jerusalem ... black through frailty of the human condition, beautiful through 
grace; black because I am made up of sinners, beautiful by the sacrament of 
faith.” And Cyril of Jerusalem (313-386), in his catechetical lectures on the 
sacraments, cites Song 5:3 (“I have put off my garment; how shall I put it on 
again”) several times to describe the process of purification that takes place in 
baptism.” 


3 Other chapters in this volume note this phenomenon: see Karl Shuve’s, Ann Astell’s and 
Rabia Gregory’s chapters herein. 

4 Jean Danielou, The Bible and the Liturgy (Notre Dame: 1956), 191-207. 

5 John Chrysostom, Baptismal Instructions (Ancient Christian Writers) 31, trans. Paul 
W. Harkins (Mahwah: 1963), 23. 

6 Karl Shuve, The Song of Songs and the Fashioning of Identity in Early Latin Christianity 
(Oxford: 2016), 150-55. 

7 Danielou, The Bible and the Liturgy, 194-95. 
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The marriage between Christ and the church which begins in baptism contin- 
ues in the eucharist. Ambrose, according to Karl Shuve, “depicts communion as 
an erotically charged event using the language of the Song” in his De sacramen- 
tis.8 Drawing on the opening verses of the Song, Ambrose portrays the reception 
of the eucharistic elements as a kiss. For Ambrose, like many others, the words 
of Song 5:1 (“let him come into his garden, eat o friends”) refer to the eucharis- 
tic feast. They are the words of Jesus himself who “willingly accepts and answers 
his Church with heavenly condescension: ‘I am come into my garden, my sister, 
my spouse, I have gathered my myrrh with my aromatical spices. I have eaten 
the honeycombs, I have drunk my wine with my milk”? The garden refers to the 
church who longs for Christ to enter the baptized in the eucharist while Christ, in 
turn, invites his church to take part in the wedding feast celebrating their union.!° 

Whether or not Reformed interpreters took up these themes directly from 
ancient and medieval authors, the connection between the Song of Songs and 
the sacraments has been an enduring one in the history of the Song’s recep- 
tion. This chapter proceeds in two parts. First, I will survey approaches to 
Song interpretation among English and New England Reformed Protestants 
between 1586 and 1729. In the next section, I will explore how Reformed and 
Puritan writers employed the Song of Songs to describe the eucharist as an 
erotically charged event, examining two themes that emerge in their sacra- 
mental piety: the irresistibility of God’s grace and the eschatological fulfill- 
ment of the longing for Christ." 


8 Shuve, The Song of Songs, 152-54. 

9 Ambrose, quoted in Danielou, The Bible and the Liturgy, 203. 

10 Danielou, The Bible and the Liturgy, 202-03. 

11 A note about terminology: throughout this essay I refer to my subjects variously as 
“Reformed,” “Protestant,” “Puritan,” or “nonconformist.” There is a vast literature on the 
identity of various factions of English Protestantism during the 16th through 18th cen- 
turies, and this essay is not the place to sort out the nuances of Puritan historiography. 
In general, “Protestant” and “Reformed” are broad terms that include all those members 
of the Church of England who split from Rome in the English Reformation of the 16th 
century, and, generally, reflected the Reformed theology of the Calvinian wing of the 
European Reformations. The terms “Puritan” and “nonconformist” identify groups who 
split from the Church of England—either voluntarily or forcibly—because they believed 
the reformation enacted by the Church of England had not gone far enough. They refused 
to “conform” with ecclesiastical authority and practice, largely in matters of church 
government and liturgical practices. Many clergy who remained within the Church of 
England, however, either bore Puritan leanings or produced theological writings that 
were congruent with and influential among England's and New England’s Puritans. Thus, 
in this chapter, I use terminology broadly to identify distinctive Reformed theological 
emphases, while attempting, when appropriate, to identify the known status of specific 
figures. For some introduction to debates about English Reformed and Puritan identities, 
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2 Varieties of Reformed Commentary on the Song of Songs!” 


Recently, Ilana Pardes, in an otherwise fine and interesting book on the history 
of Song reception, wrote, “When the Puritans arrived on the shores of America 
in the seventeenth century, the Song of Songs was not among the biblical texts 
they projected onto new landscapes.”? While perhaps it is technically true that 
Puritans did not read the continent's landscape through the Song’s imagery or 
language, Pardes seems to suggest that Puritans shunned the Song altogether 
in their treatments of the Bible, thus reflecting an ongoing ignorance about 
Puritan treatments of the Song. In fact, those pilgrims to New England brought 
with them a fascination with the Song as part of a long and extensive tradition 
of its role in Reformed and Puritan piety and politics. It has been estimated that 
more than 30 commentaries and over 50 paraphrases of the Song appeared 
in England alone between the 16th and 18th centuries.!4 This does not even 
include the numerous sermons on individual verses of the Song, references to 
it in manuals on worship and the sacraments, or the many commentaries and 
sermons that appeared in New England during the same time period. Popular 
perception may be that Protestants ignored the Song—perhaps because of 
enduring assumptions about Puritan prudishness around matters of sexual- 
ity?/5—but its central role in Reformed and Puritan devotion of the period 
is now well established among scholars. Still, the overall history of Reformed 
Song reception has not received the same amount of scholarly attention as, 
say, Origen’s early work and its influence or the role of the Song in Cistercian 


see; Peter Lake, Moderate Puritans and the Elizabethan Church (Cambridge: 1983); Anthony 
Milton, “Arminians, Laudians, Anglicans, and Revisionists: Back to Which Drawing 
Board?” Huntington Library Quarterly 78 (2015), 723-42; Paul Schaefer Jr., The Spiritual 
Brotherhood: Cambridge Puritans and Nature of Christian Piety (Grand Rapids: 2011), 9-19; 
Margo Todd, Christian Humanism and the Puritan Social Order (Cambridge: 1987), 1-19; 
Michael Winship, “Were There Any Puritans in New England?” New England Quarterly 74 
(2001), 18-38. 

12 Portions of this section and the following one are adapted from my chapter 2 of my book 
The Reverend Edward Taylor’s Sacramental Meditations on the Song of Songs: The Erotic 
Devotion of an American Puritan (Lewiston, NY: 2012), and my article “Erotic Mysticism in 
Puritan Eucharistic Spirituality,” Studies in Spirituality 19 (2009), 93-112. 

13 Ilana Pardes, The Song of Songs: A Biography (Princeton: 2019), 172. 

14 Jeffrey Hammond, “Songs from the Garden: Edward Taylor and the Canticles” (Ph.D. dis- 
sertation: Kent State University, 1979), 4. 

15 This general ignorance about the prevalence of Puritan Song commentary is at least 
partly due to Max Weber's famously dismissive footnote in The Protestant Ethic and the 
Spirit of Capitalism where he asserts that the Song was “ignored by the Puritans.” Weber, 
Protestant Ethic (New York: 2001), trans. Stephen Kalberg, 207 (n. 112). 
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mysticism.!® Indeed, from the 16th to the 18th century, Reformed commen- 
tators shared their medieval forebears’ “preoccupation” with the Song.!” The 
Reformed agreed with their ancient and medieval predecessors that the Song 
was the quintessential expression of the love between Christ and his church, 
inclusive of all its individual members. According to the English nonconform- 
ist clergyman John Collings (1623/4-1691), who produced a massive 1,500-page 
commentary on just the first two chapters of the Song: 


I think I may further say, that there is no portion of Holy Writ so copiously 
as this, expressing the infinite, and the transcendent excellencies of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. None that more copiously instructs us, what he will be 
to us, or what we should be toward him, and consequently none more 
worthy of the pains of any who desires to Preach Christ.18 


According to Collings, the Song allows readers to “see as much of Christ as 
can be seen of him, on this side of Heaven.” Like interpreters in the centu- 
ries before them, Reformed readers saw in the Song, read as an allegory of 
love between Christ and the church, the most exemplary portrait of the most 
intimate aspects of the relationship between God and God’s people. Indeed, 
despite popular portrayals of Puritans as sexually repressed, and generations of 
interpreters seeing their allegorical approach to the Song as evidence of their 
embarrassment about its erotic contents, Reformed interpreters approached 
the Song rather matter-of-factly, rarely displaying apprehensiveness about its 
subject matter or fear of engaging its language and imagery, for they assumed— 
like readers before them—that they knew what it was “really” about. At least 
two factors account for this. 


16 The most extensive treatments of Protestant reception of the Song include sections in 
Jeffrey Hammond’s “Songs from the Garden,” 56-101; George Scheper, “Reformation 
Attitudes Toward Allegory and the Song of Songs,’ PMLA 89 (1974), 551-62; Barbara Kiefer 
Lewalski, Protestant Poetics and the Seventeenth-Century Religious Lyric (Princeton: 1979), 
59-69; Timothy Hessel-Robinson, The Reverend Edward Taylor’s Sacramental Meditations 
on the Song of Songs (Lewiston, NY: 2012), 27—69; and Elizabeth Clarke, Politics, Religion, 
and the Song of Songs in Seventeenth Century England (London: 2011). One exception to 
the dearth of attention paid to Puritan treatments of the Song is the massive amount of 
scholarship devoted to the Massachusetts clergyman and poet Edward Taylor during the 
2oth century. 

17 Scheper, “Reformation Attitudes,” 556. 

18 John Collings, The Intercourses of Divine Love Betwixt Christ and the Church, or The 
Particular Believing Soul, vol. 2 (London: 1683), sig. A3r. 

19 Collings, The Intercourses of Divine Love, 2:30. 
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First, spiritual marriage as a portrait of the union between God and God's 
people was a common motif in Puritan piety. Reformed interpreters found 
plenty of biblical and historical warrant for the nuptial metaphor, with pas- 
sages like Psalm 45, Hosea 2:19, Ephesians 5:32, and Revelation 3:20, among 
others, forming the intertextual foundations for it.2° The Song of Songs was 
naturally assumed to be among the biblical texts that supported the metaphor 
and was understood to be the fullest development of it. The centrality of the 
spiritual marriage metaphor is illustrated in a sermon by John Preston (1587- 
1628), an English clergyman with Puritan leanings. Published posthumously, 
the title page of Preston's sermon, called “The mysticall match between Christ 
and his Church,’ bears Song 6:3 as the epigraph: “I am my beloveds and my 
beloved is mine.” At the beginning of the sermon, Preston cities Ephesians 
5:32. These two verses form the foundation for the spiritual marriage metaphor 
underlying the entire sermon, which consists of Preston reflecting on the rela- 
tionship between believers and Christ through analogies with legal aspects, 
social understandings, and personal perspectives on marriage. The Song serves 
as a departure point for reflections on the conventional mystical marriage or 
spiritual marriage metaphor, but Preston performs no detailed exegesis of 
either of the biblical passages on which he relies to establish the metaphor; it is 
simply self-evident to him.”! English politician and mystic Francis Rous (1579- 
1659) provides one of the most dramatic examples of the spiritual marriage 
metaphor in his treatise The Mystical Marriage. Like Preston's, Rous’s work is 
not a commentary on the Song of Songs per se, but rather an extended medi- 
tation on the nuptial metaphor punctuated throughout with verses from the 
Song. Alluding to Song 1:4 in his preface, Rous explains, “There is a chamber 
within us, and a bed of love in that chamber, wherein Christ meets and rests 
with the soul” into which nothing can enter to disturb the intimacy shared 
between Christ and the soul.?? Rous’s work draws on the Song’s language to 
render a far more erotically charged exposition of the spiritual marriage meta- 
phor than does Preston’s. John Collings was more succinct about the analogy in 
his Song commentary: “As the apostle makes use of the Ordinance of Marriage, 


20 For an overview of the spiritual marriage metaphor in Reformed and Puritan spiritual- 
ity, see Tom Schwanda, Soul Recreation: The Contemplative-Mystical Piety of Puritanism 
(Eugene, OR: 2012), esp. 35-74- 

21 John Preston, The Mysticall Match Between Christ and His Church (London: 1648). 

22 Francis Rous, “The Mystical Marriage, or Experimental Discoveries of the heav- 
enly Marriage between a Soul and her Saviour,’ in Rous, Treatises and Meditations 
(London: 1657), S2. 
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to represent the mystical union between Christ and the Church, Ephesians 
5:32, So Christ is expressly called a Bridegroom, his Church, and the believing 
Soul in particular, the Bride.’?% 

We have already seen how early Christian theologians portrayed the union 
of Christ and the church as a marriage. Thus, rather than reflecting anxiety 
about sexuality, Reformed interpretations of the Song of Songs as a spiritual 
or mystical allegory convey their belief that the Bible itself demonstrated the 
spiritual nature of the Song and indicate how thoroughly they had embraced 
the nuptial metaphor as their own. 

A second reason behind Reformed understandings of the Song as an alle- 
gory was the oft-explained notion that God “accommodates” or “condescends” 
to the limitations of human understanding through appeals to the senses, to 
human experiences, or to analogies and images that humans can grasp more 
easily. The idea of accommodation stretches back in the Reformed tradition all 
the way to John Calvin, who often asserted that whenever the plain sense of a 
biblical text seems inappropriate, the reader should understand it is the Holy 
Spirits way of “accommodating” the language to limited human capacities.?+ 
Richard Sibbes (1577-1635), the popular preacher so influential to Puritans in 
England and New England alike, reasoned in his commentary on three chapters 
of the Song that it is “Out of mercy and pity” for humans that God’s Spirit com- 
pares the deepest mysteries of divine-human communion to earthly things. 
“By stooping low to us,’ explained Sibbes, the Spirit is able to lead us up to 
God.?5 The mystery of Christ’s relationship to the church is likened to marriage 
“so that we might better see it in the glasse of a comparison, which we cannot 
so directly conceive of as we may see the sun in water, whose beams we cannot 
so directly look upon.’ Because marriage is the most “ardent” and pleasur- 
able expression of human love—the “sweetest passage of our life’—according 
to Reformed commentators, it is the most appropriate image to portray the 


23 Collings, Intercourses of Divine Love, 1:29. 

24 See Jack Forstman, Word and Spirit: Calvin’s Doctrine of Biblical Authority (Stanford: 1962), 
u5; and Ford Lewis Battles, “God Was Accommodating Himself to Human Capacities,” 
Interpretation 31 (1977), 19-38. See, also, the reference to condescension in the quote by 
Ambrose cited in n. 9. 

25 Richard Sibbes, Bowels opened: or, A discovery of the near and dear love, union, and commu- 
nion betwixt Christ and the church. Citations to this work will be taken from the current 
standard edition of Sibbes’s collected works, The Complete Works of Richard Sibbes, D.D., 
vol. 2, ed. Alexander Grosart (Edinburgh: 1862). Citations will be given according to vol- 
ume and page (2:6). 

26  Sibbes, Bowels opened (Works, 2:6). 
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divine-human relationships and a useful means of facilitating communion 
between Christ and the soul.?” 

While Reformed interpreters accepted the general assumption that the Song 
had to do with Christ and the church, they recognized that multiple readings 
of this metaphor were possible. So, according to John Robotham (d. 1664), 
an English non-conformist clergyman, in his Exposition of the Whole Book of 
Solomon’s Song: 


This Song admitteth more variety of interpretation than any other. Some 
understand it of the Catholicke Church, some of particular churches, 
from Solomon’s time to the last judgment, some of the mutuall affection 
and love between Christ and every believer: we deny not, but that there 
may be usefull truths in each one of these interpretations.?® 


Robotham’s words succinctly encapsulate the various approaches Reformed 
and Puritan commentators took to the Song. He demonstrates awareness of 
the long history of Christian Song interpretation and identifies different ways 
that Protestant readers had approached the text. First, Protestants explicitly 
rejected allegory as a reading strategy in much of their theorizing about bib- 
lical interpretation, but this was largely a way of resisting Rome. “An inter- 
preter must as much as possible avoid allegory, that he may not wander into 
idle dreams,” Martin Luther had warned.?9 William Tyndale, the early English 
Reformer, denounced the fourfold exegetical method that had developed in 
the Middle Ages to insist on the literal sense of the text as the sole basis for 
Christian doctrine. Directing his ire at Rome, Tyndale seethed that the pope 
“hath partly locked it [the literal sense] up with the false and counterfeited 
keys of his traditions, ceremonies, and feigned lies; and partly driveth men 
from it with violence of sword; for no man dare abide by the literal sense of the 
text, but under protestation.”3° 

Indeed, Reformed Song commentary is replete with anti-Catholic polemic. 
Commenting on the phrase in Song 6:3, “he feedeth among the lilies,’ Richard 
Sibbes explains that the words describe Christ the shepherd leading his flock 


27 Sibbes, Bowels opened (Works, 2:6). 

28 John Robotham, An Exposition of the Whole Book of Solomon’s Song, Commonly Called 
Canticles (London: 1651), 9. 

29 Martin Luther, quoted in Frederic Farrar, History of Interpretation (London: Macmillan, 
1886), 328. 

30 William Tyndale, Doctrinal Treatises and Introductions to Different Portions of Holy 
Scriptures (London: 1536), 303. 
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to “the fattest, fruitfulest, best, and sweetest pastures” to feed on God's “holy 
truths.” Sibbes warns, however, that false shepherds seek to lead the church 
astray. Rather than following the footsteps of the apostles and prophets, the 
church was led astray by “admiration of antichrist.’ The antichrist is, of course, 
the Roman church, which, in contrast to the sweet and plentiful food with 
which Christ feeds his flock, offers only “poison and fraud.” “Antichrist feeds 
his flocks with wind, and with poison, and with empty things,” cautions Sibbes. 
“For what hath been the food in popery?” he questions: “nothing but that which 
will be the bane of their souls.”?! 

Marian readings of the Song provided Reformed interpreters with an ample 
target at which to direct their anti-Roman ire. Collings denounced “the Popish 
devotion for the Sacred Virgin, which makes them all (Roman Catholics) think 
they see her in every text.”32 Henoch Clapham (1585-1614) warned that those 
who followed a Marian interpretation of the Song established another scrip- 
ture: “For some fewe in the church of Rome that hath in the She-beloved, under- 
stood onely the Virgin-Mary, they were too Dominike-like, and might, by such 
a rule (almost) as well have made another Lady-Psalter.”33 The anti-Roman 
Catholic polemic in the Song commentaries exhibits more than simply doc- 
trinal disagreements: it reflects the larger Protestant-Catholic conflict that 
formed the backdrop for English ecclesiastical and civil politics during late 
16th and early 17th centuries in which the true church, the Bride of Christ, was 
the Reformed Church of England, the vanguard of God’s kingdom standing 
against, in Elizabeth Clarke’s words, “a Europe increasingly encroached on by 
the Whore of Babylon, the Catholic Church.’** The “little foxes that destroy 
the grapes” of Song 2:15 were understood to be Catholic threats to the Church 
of England’s “enclosed garden” of Song 4:12. Thomas Jackson (1570-1646), in 
a New Year's Day sermon based on Song 2:15, played on this image to iden- 
tify such threats to the church and to England itself. “God’s huntsmen” were 
those faithful bishops, clergy, teachers, and magistrates who defended the true 
people of God against those who would corrupt and weaken them, with King 
James I portrayed as the “Master of the Hunt.”35 
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As vituperative as Reformed writers could be when attacking the Catholic 
Church generally and what they perceived to be the excesses of allegorical exe- 
gesis specifically, they recognized that the Song of Songs presented them with 
an interpretive dilemma. William Gouge (1575-1653), an English clergyman 
whose biographer dubbed him an “Arch Puritan,” noted that, “Every booke of 
holie writ requireth an faithful and learned interpreter but some more then 
other: among and above those some, this Song of Solomon: and that in regard of 
the excellency, and of the difficultie thereof.’ Thomas Beverly argued that the 
Song needs a “key of interpretation” lest it “be left to the differing phantasies of 
all its interpreters.”3” Thus, Protestant interpreters had to devise some way to 
make sense of the Song, and so, despite their energetic rejection of allegorical 
exegesis in principle, they most typically opted for some kind of figural reading 
of the text, given the horizon of expectations about the nature and scope of 
the Song they had inherited. To maintain the primacy of the literal sense of the 
biblical text, some turned to a notion proposed by Thomas Aquinas and devel- 
oped by Nicholas of Lyra of a “double literal sense.” That is, the true meaning of 
the “literal sense” of the text is that which the Holy Spirit intended. The divine 
author communicated truth through the use of images, metaphors, and even 
allegories, and the task of interpretation is to determine the Spirit's original 
intention in using them. This requires careful and thoughtful attention so that 
the reader does not mistake the true nature and subject of a text. In his influ- 
ential commentary on the Song, the Scottish divine James Durham (1622-1658) 
posited a twofold literal sense in Scripture: 


I grant that it hath a literal meaning, but I say, that literal meaning is not 
immediat, and that which first looketh out, as in Historical Scriptures, or 
other which are not figurative, but that is spiritually and especially meant 
by those Allegorick and Figurative speeches, is the literal meaning of this 
Song.38 


Thus, a literal meaning could be encoded within a figural text. Durham dis- 
tinguished between “Allegorick Exposition of Scripture, and an Exposition of 
Allegorical Scripture.’ The latter category applied to the Song of Songs; thus, 
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the reader must understand that “spiritual meaning” is “contained under these 
figurative expressions.’*° This move allowed the Reformed to criticize what 
they perceived to be the speculative allegorical methods of Roman Catholic 
interpreters, while continuing to claim that the true subject matter of the 
Song was the literal meaning, in fact, the relationship between Christ and the 
church. This produced particular readings of the Song that often sound very 
much like the traditional readings they inherited from the Catholic tradition. 

When Robotham noted that some explanations took the Song to be about 
“particular churches, from Solomon's time to the last judgment,” he was likely 
referring to the historical-prophetic reading of the Song, which flourished for a 
time among Reformed interpreters. Martin Luther’s effort to make sense of the 
Song was something of a precursor to Reformed attempts to frame the work 
historically. To Luther, the Song was “an encomium of the political order”: that 
is, it is a song of praise, penned by Solomon, in which he thanks God for estab- 
lishing a kingdom (the bride) which preserves peace and justice throughout 
history. “It deals with matters of the loftiest and greatest kind, namely, with the 
divinely ordained governments, or with the people of God,” opined Luther. He 
went on to say that, unlike other parts of the Bible which deal with individuals, 
the Song deals with “an entire permanent kingdom ... in which God untiringly 
performs a host of staggering miracles and displays His power by preserving 
and defending it against all the assaults of the devil and the world.”*! Luther’s 
reading of the Song as a historical overview of God’s kingdom was taken up by 
several later interpreters. 

John Cotton (1585-1652), a prominent Puritan figure in both England and 
New England, saw the Song as a narrative and prophecy of the history of the 
Christian church, beginning with the erection of Solomon's temple and con- 
cluding with the descent of the New Jerusalem. Cotton produced two different 
commentaries on the Song. In the first, consisting of sermons he preached in 
the 1620s when he was pastor at Boston, Lincolnshire, and published in 1642, 
Cotton understood the Song to be “historical prophecie or propheticall history.” 
He described it as “a divine abridgement of the Acts and Monuments of the 
Church.”4? In Cotton’s reading, the Song narrates the history of redemption; he 
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depicts Solomon standing with his bride on a mountain surveying the history 
of “the church” from Solomon’s time all the way to the final judgment: 


As God led Moses to the top of Mount Pisgah, to behold all the places and 
situations of Israel: So he lifted up Solomons spirit to the mountaine of 
Activite (that I may so speake) where only all times to come are present, 
to behold the estate of the Church throughout the present, and all after 
ages.43 


Thomas Brightman (1562-1607), a Church of England clergyman with 
Presbyterian leanings, is perhaps the most prominent of advocates for viewing 
the Song as a prophetic history of the church. Brightman separated the literary 
units of the Song, assigning a period of historical correspondence to each: 


The authority of this Song is declared in the Inscription. Then he 
[Solomon] prosecuteth his purpose in verse, which is wholly employed 
in describing the condition of the Church, as well as it was Legall, from 
the time of David to the death of Christ, in the 3 first chapters and to 
the 6 verse of the 4 chapter. As also, it was Evangelicall unto the Second 
Coming of Christ to the end of the book.44 


Taking on this overall hermeneutic framework for the Song, commentators like 
Cotton, Brightman, Thomas Beverly, and others then found correspondence 
between individual verses or passages in the book and people and events in 
the Bible and the history of Christianity. Such interpretations relied heavily on 
typological exegesis, popular in the 17th century, in order to locate events of 
the interpreters’ times in the biblical text. 

The historical-prophetic approach had some medieval antecedents, but it 
flourished in mid-17th-century England and New England among Calvinist 
commentators eager to find harbingers of current events in the Bible.*° The 
approach yielded, however, to a more traditional individual-spiritual reading. 
To many Reformed commentators in England, the historical approach elided 
the spiritual relevance of the Song to every believing soul. For example, the 
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Presbyterian minister Robert Fleming (1660-1716) accused Thomas Beverly of 
completely disregarding the Song’s spiritual significance “since he leaves the 
spiritual sense thereof, and turns it wholly to Prophecy.’*6 John Gill (1697-1771) 
argued that the historical-prophetic reading was misguided because it could 
only apply “to them that liveth at that time and not to others,” Instead, he 
affirmed the traditional view that “every part of this song, the first as well as 
the last, is applicable to believers in all ages of the world.’4” James Durham 
offered a clear and nuanced repudiation of the historical-prophetic approach 
with a careful distinction between types and allegories. First, argued Durham, 
types suppose some congruence with history: he cites the example of Jonah in 
the fish’s belly being applied to Christ in the tomb. Allegories, however, have 
no such “necessary supposition, but are as Parables proponed for some mys- 
tical end.” Second, types draw only on “matters of Fact,” whereas allegories 
are found in “Words, Sentences, Doctrines both of Faith and manners.” Third, 
types look to persons and events in one testament as prefigurements of per- 
sons and events in the other, whereas allegories focus on “matters at hand,” 
investing words with a spiritual meaning not immediately apparent, and do 
not rely on comparisons between the testaments. Durham’s final point is that 
allegories are more expansive in their doctrinal and spiritual application than 
types, which rely on specific antecedents to make their points. For Durham, 
the Song should not be interpreted typologically because it has nothing to do 
with the “historical” Solomon or his marriage, and therefore it has no historical 
or prophetic referents. Rather, it is an allegory that “aims to set out in spiri- 
tual Mysteries figurative expressions.” Its primary aim is to stimulate the affec- 
tions and to nurture loving intimacy between Christ and the members of his 
church.*8 

Most Reformed interpreters agreed with Durham, finding in the Song a beau- 
tiful description of the love between Christ and his people with the capacity 
to stimulate the reader’s faith when contemplated. According to Christopher 
Jelinger, the Song is “the most fragrant and precious of Scripture” because of its 
description of Christ's beauty. Jelinger adopts the ancient and medieval taxon- 
omy of Solomon’s works: Proverbs treats the moral life, Ecclesiastes the “natu- 
rall life,” while the Song of Songs describes the contemplative life, celebrating 
the “mysticall union and communion between Christ and his celestial bride.” 
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Thus, it is especially appropriate for devotional reading because its purpose is 
for those who read it to “chuse and love him who is enclosed in it, even Christ 
Jesus himselfe.’#9 John Gill, too, noted that the Song “has been useful to thou- 
sands who have had their spiritual senses exercised, for the comfort of their 
souls, faith, and their instruction in divine things.”°° As Elizabeth Clarke has 
noted, by the late 17th century and early 18th century the understanding of the 
Song as a “love story between Christ and the reader” had come to predominate 
Reformed and Puritan interpretation.*! In this sense, Reformed reception of 
the Song of Songs takes its place within the long history of Christian allegori- 
cal/mystical interpretation. 


3 Themes in Eucharistic Piety 


In his hymn “The Banquet of Love” Isaac Watts makes perhaps his most explicit 
connection between the Eucharist and the Song of Songs, adapting most of the 
imagery and language of Song 2:1-7 in verse form. In the hymn, Watts invites 
the singer to behold Christ’s beauty and bears witness to Christ’s grace, inter- 
preting the “banqueting house’ in the biblical text as a reference to the eucha- 
ristic feast. 


Behold the Rose of Sharon here, 
The Lily which the vallies bear; 
Behold the Tree of life that gives 
Refreshing fruit, and healing leaves. 


Amongst the thorns so lilies shine; 
Amongst wild gourds the noble vine 
So in mine eyes my Saviour proves, 
Amidst a thousand meaner loves. 


Beneath his cooling shade I sat 

To shield me from the burning heat; 
Of Heav’nly Fruit he spreads a Feast, 
To Feed my Eyes and Please my Taste, 
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Kindly he brought me to the Place 
Where stands the Banquet of his Grace, 
He saw me faint, and o’re my Head 

The Banner of his Love he spread. 


With living Bread and generous Wine 

He cheers this sinking Heart of mine; 
And opening his own Heart to me, 

He shows his Thoughts, how kind they be. 


O never let my Lord depart, 

Lie down and rest upon my heart; 

I charge my sins not once to move 

Nor stir, nor wake, nor grieve my love.5? 


Watts’s appropriation of the Song of Songs to describe the experience of being 
wooed by Christ’s beauty and generosity into an intimate encounter at the 
eucharistic meal reflects a common theme in Reformed sacramental piety. 
Because Reformed devotional writers described the union between Christ and 
his church as a spiritual marriage, and because they adopted the ancient view 
that the sacraments are celebratory occasions enacting and commemorating 
this marriage, like St. Ambrose before them they imagined the sacraments— 
and specifically the Eucharist—as an erotic encounter. The Lord’s Supper is a 
place where Christ seduces the object of his affections. In this section, I will 
note how Reformed interpreters saw the sacraments in the Song of Songs 
before exploring two illustrative aspects of this connection: Christ as a suitor, 
an image that helped Calvinists to demonstrate the irresistibility of grace, and 
the longing for eschatological consummation. 

Song 1:7-8, an exchange between the characters about where the male fig- 
ure feeds his flock, was often understood as referring to the eucharist. John 
Cotton understood the question about the location of the flock as the church 
asking Christ for instruction in worship. To Cotton, the feeding refers to the 
way in which Christ provides for his faithful followers through the ordinances 
of public worship.5? In his commentary on the Song John Collings takes the 
“beams and rafters” of the lovers’ house in Song 1:17 to be the “word and ordi- 
nances” (word and sacraments) that form the structure of the church. They are 
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the means of “union and fellowship” with the builder and with the fellow occu- 
pants. Faith is founded upon the Word and ordinances of public worship, given 
by God. In his manual of sacramental instructions, Matthew Henry (1662— 
1714), the English nonconformist whose commentary on the whole Bible is still 
in print today, used Song 2:16—“my beloved is mine and I am his’—to describe 
the Lord’s supper as a feast celebrating the marriage covenant between Christ 
and the church. Like marriage, Henry states, the sacrament is “such a cove- 
nant as makes two one; a covenant founded in the dearest love, founding the 
nearest relation and designed to be perpetual.” This feast solemnizes the vows 
exchanged between bride and bridegroom, as the believer “renounces all other 
lovers that stand in competition” with Christ.55 

John Preston, too, connects the Song and the sacraments. His sermon The 
Mystical Match concludes with an invitation to the Eucharist: “The great match 
is made in Baptisme,’ he reminds his audience, and the Eucharist “is but the 
renewing of the Nuptials, and new Actes of taking and receiving Christ.’ He 
encourages his hearers that participation in the feast “may be a great helpe to 
strengthen your faith,’ although his invitation is couched in a warning (with 
reference to 1 Cor. 11:27) that one should not come to the table unworthily. He 
enjoins his congregation to examine themselves for sins, temptations, and fail- 
ings so as to present themselves to their husband, Christ, worthily. The sacra- 
ment, which he calls “the marriage day,” is a time to receive the self-offering 
of Christ, and is meant to be a place where believers express their desires and 
longings to their husband.56 

Song 5:1—“I am come into my garden, my sister, my spouse ... eat, O friends; 
drink, yea, drink abundantly, O beloved!”—was frequently read by Protestants 
as sacramental, specifically as an invitation to Eucharist. According to Richard 
Sibbes, this verse describes the marriage feast, a feast of covenant celebration, 
that Christ hosts for the church in which he provides abundantly for her. The 
word and sacraments are the “vessels” by which Christ conveys his “dainties” 
(i.e., his pleasure or delight in his spouse).5” Massachusetts clergyman Samuel 
Willard (1640-1707) also regarded Song 5:1 as a eucharistic passage. “What a 
well furnished Table am I now sat down at? ... And do I not hear my Lord him- 
self cheerfully inviting his Guests, and saying, Eat O friends, and drink, yea drink 
abundantly, O beloved!” Willard writes in his collection of “meditations” on the 
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sacraments.°® References to wine throughout the Song are assumed to refer to 
the sacramental wine representing Christ’s shed blood: 


And now, my Soul! is this blood exhibited to Thee, and thou art invited 
to make use of it, for all the ends & purposes it was designed for ... Take 
then, this Cup of Salvation, receive the precious Cup of Consolation at 
his hand: Dost thou not hear him say, “Drink, yea, drink abundantly, O well 
Beloved!” Cant. 5:159 


In a sermon on the Song of Songs 5:2—“open to me my sister, my dove, my per- 
fect one’—Thomas Shepard (1635-1677), the prominent Boston Puritan min- 
ister, spoke of Christ as a suitor who “allureth the Soul to embrace him.” Christ 
longs to marry the one he loves in order to accomplish his saving work. In the 
sacraments, according to Shepard, Christ invites his bride into a conjugal tryst. 
Christ bids the church to his ordinances, “that he might there declare his mind 
unto her.” According to Shepard: “He cannot express his love so much in seeing 
her, or in sorrowing with her, but he must have her in bed with him, he must 
make over his whole estate to her, he must beget Children by her; and so Christ 
cannot beget Graces by thee, except he be married to thee.’©° 

The portrayal of Christ as a suitor who invites the church to the sacramental 
feast in order to seduce his bride was commonplace among Reformed writers, 
and it served well English Calvinists’ doctrinal emphasis on the irresistibility of 
God's grace. As noted above, the Song of Songs figured significantly in English 
ecclesiastical politics during the 16th and 17th centuries: the little foxes that 
destroy the vineyard in Song 2:15 that were earlier applied to Rome, later, in 
the 17th century, were applied to the growing Arminian influence within the 
English church. The irresistibility of grace and the complete helplessness of 
the human subject to effect any aspect of salvation or election were aspects 
of Protestant polemic against the Catholic Church, perceived as advocating 
a “works righteousness.’ As Arminians became increasingly influential in the 
Church of England suggesting that humans do play a role in receiving God’s 
grace, Calvinists pushed back, insisting that God is the sole effective agent in 
the economy of grace, electing, regenerating, and sanctifying believers accord- 
ing to his will alone. Both the Song of Songs and the sacraments played an 
important role in helping them make their case. 
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Song of Songs 1:2—“Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth’—which 
had typically been regarded in the history of Christian Song reception as an 
expression of deep longing and desire by the bride (church or soul) for the 
bridegroom (Christ) became, in Puritan hands, evidence of the prior working 
of grace upon the soul. That is, the expression of longing was reversed: it is not 
the human being who longs for the presence of Christ of his or her own voli- 
tion, but rather Christ’s longing for communion with the human soul working 
to induce human desire. Theodore Beza (1519-1605), the magisterial French 
Reformed theologian whose formulations of the doctrines of election and 
predestination were enormously important in the development of Reformed 
theology, and whose published sermons on the Song of Songs were influential 
among English Puritans, interpreted the opening verses of the Song in this way. 
For Beza, the female character in the Song, representing the human soul, is 
completely passive in the economy of salvation. “It may seem strange and a 
little unseemly,” he wrote, that a “chast and pure Virgine” would initiate such a 
liaison, because “in every well ordered marriage, the first words proceede from 
the man, and not from the maiden or woman which he wooeth.”®! Although 
the bride may forget herself in her ardent desire to be loved by Christ and to 
“enjoy her well-beloved,” she must never lose sight of the fact that her own 
love is the product of Christ’s prior initiative: “we must first begin with him 
which hath loved us first, because that without this, we could never know him 
aright until salvation, nor love him.’ Beza draws upon culturally idealized 
perspectives about the propriety of initiatives in romantic relationships to flip 
the apparent order of expression and response in the biblical text. 

George Gyffard (1547/8-1600), English nonconformist clergyman, takes 
pains to establish the female character's passivity in his Fifteene Sermons Upon 
the Song of Salomon, first published in 1598 and appearing in subsequent edi- 
tions thereafter. In his treatment of Song 11-6, he establishes that the alle- 
gory of the Song is about Christ and the Church by referring to the Church 
as “the Bride, the Lamb’s wife,” from Revelation 2:1. Referring to Revelation 
19:7 he asserts that the actual wedding day upon which the consummation of 
the marriage will take place will be the day of judgment. Until that time, the 
betrothed exchange gifts and expressions of kindness and affection, although 
it is mostly Christ who showers his betrothed with “great kindness,’ bestows 
her with many gifts, and offers comfort, support, and protection. The “econ- 
omy of gifts” in courtship in early modern England was complex in many ways, 
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but some scholars judge that one function of gift exchange during betrothal 
was to symbolize the financial dependency that characterized the woman's 
role in a marriage. While women and men both gave and received gifts during 
courtship, receiving a gift was far more obligatory for women than for men. 
Social customs reinforced theological tenets about the irresistibility of divine 
initiative. Once again reflecting idealized social expectations, Gyffard notes 
that upon the solemnization of the marriage the bride will be “received into 
the society of her husband, to be partaker with him of all his riches and pos- 
sessions.’©* That is, her access to wealth and property is dependent upon her 
connection to him, which serves for Gyffard as an analogy to economy of 
salvation.®° 

Echoing Beza’s interpretation of the order of expression in his comments 
on “let him kiss me,” Gyffard quotes 2 John 4:19 (“we love him because he first 
loved us,” a passage frequently cited to interpret expressions of desire in the 
Song) as proof that the future bride’s desire for her beloved’s kiss is because 
of his initiative. “Shall wee take it then, that the Church doth first seeke after 
Christ, because shee is first brought in after this vehement manner, crying 
out to be with him? Doth not the holy Scripture teach the contrary and say 
plainely, wee love him, because he loved us first?”®® The bride’s passions may 
be great, but only because her suitor has stoked them: it is “by his love toward 
her, and by the sweetness of his graces poured forth upon her” that “she is so 
inflamed with love of him and with the desire of being joined unto him.” The 
bride/human is “feeble” and unable to do anything for herself: “Doth she desire 
most vehemently, and yet cannot perform? Yea verily it is even so. This is her 
estate. She doth plainly confess her frailty, and the feebleness of her knees, that 
she cannot run after him, except he draw her.”®’ In an outburst at once both 
anti-Catholic and anti-Arminian, Gyffard denies the role of human free will in 
salvation, condemning “the Whore of Babel, even that idolatrous Church of 
Rome, which maintaneth with sharp arguments ... that men have the Will and 
power of themselves, being once affected by grace, to run unto Christ.” 
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Commenting on Song 6:3—“I am my beloved’s, and my beloved is mine’— 
Richard Sibbes also cites 1 John 4:19 to explain the relationship. Sibbes para- 
phrases, combining the Johannine verse and the verse from the Song: “I am my 
beloved’s, because my beloved is mine first” He maintains Christ’s primacy in 
the relationship through a series of assertions: “Because he is the chief spring 
of all good affections, which he must place in us; loving us, ere we can love him, 
I John iv.10, 19.” To make sure his point is clear, he goes on: “our nature is such 
that we cannot love but where we know ourselves to be loved first.”®° 

According to John Collings, commenting on Song 8:5—“Who is that com- 
ing up from the wilderness, leaning upon her beloved”—the spouse of Christ 
made her dwelling the wilderness of sin, of sorrow, of affliction, temptation, 
and desertion. Writing in the middle of the 17th century in the midst of the 
Arminian controversies, Collings acknowledges the complexity of the debate: 


Whether hath the soule any power to come up out of the wildernesse of 
sin to the Lord Christ, to move one step heavenward of it self? And here 
Ihave a narrow path to tread betwixt the Pelagians and Arminians on the 
one side, that would make the soule have more power then it hath: and 
the Antinomians and Sectaries on the other side, that are so farre from 
holding that the soule hath no power to come to Christ, that they would 
make us beleeve she hath no power to come to Church neither.”° 


Charting a careful course, Collings explains that the spouse of Christ emerges 
from this wilderness only by leaning on her bridegroom: “Though she comes up 
from the wildernesse, yet she comes up, not of her owne strength, but leaning.” 
Like other interpreters, Collings reiterates the primacy of Christ’s initiative by 
appealing to established gender roles: 


The words are Vox Sponsae. The Voice of the Spouse. According to the 
civil usage of our Country, (and I think most others) the Lover speaks first. 
Here the Spouse begins; It is so betwixt God and the soul; Christ speaks 
first. He is found of those that seek him not and of those that enquire not 
after him. He first loves us, and our Love to him proceedeth from his Love 
first manifested to us.” 
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Even a warm pastoral reflection on Christ’s tenderness provides Sibbes with an 
opportunity to emphasize humans’ passive role in election. In a warmly con- 
vivial passage in his sermon on Song 6:3, Sibbes develops the image of Christ as 
a shepherd and presents the Eucharist as an expression of Christ’s mercy and 
care for his flock. Psalm 23 serves as an interpretive lens for the Song as Sibbes 
emphasizes Christ’s compassionate oversight on one hand, and the utter weak- 
ness and frailty of his flock on the other. With reference to Isaiah 11:11—“He 
shall feed his flock like a shepherd”—Sibbes writes: 


So he leads them into the pastures, and feeds them plentifully and sweetly, 
not only with sweet things, but with tender care, which is sweeter. As a 
shepherd, he takes into his bosom the poor lambs that cannot walk them- 
selves, and the sheep that are heavy with young. He cares for them; “he 
gently leads them” that are poor, weak Christians, that struggle and con- 
flict with many temptations and corruptions. Christ hath a tender care of 
them. He carries them, as it were, in his bosom and in his arms, and leads 
them gently; for indeed all Christ's sheep are weak.”? 


This description of Christ’s gentle, affectionate regard for his frail flock is fol- 
lowed by an invitation to the Eucharist as Sibbes transitions “to apply this to 
the business at hand’ (i.e., the celebration of the sacrament). “He feeds among 
the lilies” (Song 6:3b) prompts Sibbes to gush about how Christ feeds his 
flock with his body and blood, “the only meat and drink that our souls could 
feed upon.””* The feeding imagery morphs back into marital imagery—i.e., 
union—as Sibbes professes a Reformed “real presence” understanding of the 
sacrament: the bread and wine of the sacrament refresh weary souls because 


God doth not feed us with empty symbols and representations, but with 
things themselves, that the soul which comes prepared by faith is par- 
taker of Christ crucified, and is knit to him, though now in heaven. There 
is as sure an union and communion between Christ and the Christian 
soul, as there is between the food and the body, when it is once digested.” 


“Therefore,” Sibbes’s invitation concludes, spurring his own flock toward grat- 
itude, “let us come to this blessed, to this sweet food of our souls with hungry 
appetites and thankful hearts, that God hath given us the best comforts of his 


73 Sibbes, Bowels opened (Works, 2:192). 
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word, and fed us with the sweet comforts of the sacraments, as a seal of the 
word.”’6 The words of the Song 6:3, juxtaposed with other shepherd passages 
from the Bible, serve as occasion for Sibbes to reflect on the image of Christ as 
a shepherd who tends to those unable to care for themselves. The sacrament 
itself—Christ’s gift to his frail and feeble flock—is, to his mind, evidence of the 
prior working of Christ in the economy of grace to instill faith in the believer. 

The initiative of Christ as a suitor takes on a more erotic tenor in the poetry 
of Massachusetts pastor Edward Taylor (1642-1729), who produced numerous 
meditations as preparation for celebrating the Lord’s supper, each of which 
was based on a verse of Scripture. One third of his extant “preparatory medita- 
tions,’ composed over a span of more than three decades, are based on verses 
from the Song of Songs.”” Much of Taylor’s poetry imagines his experience of 
being pursued by Christ in erotic terms, as an elaborate seduction. Whereas 
Sibbes’s work is warm (but muted), Taylor's is lush and sensual; each of them, 
in its own way, holds fast to the notion that faith is initiated by Christ. Like 
Sibbes, Taylor sees the incarnation, the union of human and divine, as that 
which grounds the possibility of human union and communion with God here 
and now; the incarnation itself is the result of God’s free and gracious initia- 
tive. Taylor frequently described the incarnation in erotic terms, the Song of 
Songs providing him with the imagery and language to do so. In Taylor’s imagi- 
native verse, the initiative of Christ in redemption and sanctification becomes 
an elaborate seduction. In his meditation on Song 5:12—"His eyes are like 
doves”—Taylor delights in the gaze of Christ’s “pert, piercing firey Eye,” and 
responds to his suitor with “No eye did ever any face bedight / As thine with 
Charming beauty and delight.””8 Taylor imagines Christ playing a flirtatious 
game of “bow-peep” with him (Pm 2.96:50). The playful gaze has the effect of 
stirring the poet’s affections, which he conveys in exuberant verse: 


Lord let these Charming Glancing Eyes of thine 
Glance on my Souls bright Eye its amorous beams 
To fetch as upon golden Ladders fine 


76 Sibbes, Bowels opened (Works, 2193). 
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My Heart and Love to thee in Hottest Steams 


PM 2.119:25-28 


Elsewhere, while musing on the banqueting and garden images in Song 
chapter 6, Taylor describes how Christ continues the seduction at the 
Eucharistic table; Christ provides “Entertainment sweet” with “spiced dainties 
in this Dish” and “well spiced Delights” (PM 2.131:31, 33, 34). In the sacrament, 
Taylor enjoys the attentions of his divine suitor and the sumptuous allure of 
the feast for those who long for communion with Christ. As John Gatta has put 
it, Taylor imagines “God’s courtship with humanity” as “an elaborate love game 
initiated by amorous darts from Christ’s eyes.””9 

The wasfs of the Song play an interesting role in Puritan devotion, fre- 
quently serving as an opportunity for preacher, commentator, or poet to enu- 
merate the many attractive qualities of Christ, the suitor, qualities that over- 
power any resistance. These passages are often lengthy and consist of admiring 
descriptions of Christ, praising either his spiritual or physical characteristics in 
the way lovers flatter one another. They are spiritual seductions cast in phys- 
ical terms. Taylor, for example, extensively describes the seductive power of 
Christ’s beauty in a series of poems on verses in Song of Songs chapter 5. For 
Taylor, Christ's beauty has the capacity to excite, to break through the poet’s 
spiritual aloofness and to draw him into a relationship: 


Oh! Hidebound Heart. Harder than mountain Rocks. 
Cannot one beam of this bright golden Head 

Have entrance, that’s trim’d with black Curld Locks 
In all it vigorous green up flowerished 

My Child affections thus to touch and thaw 

And to thy golden head their spirits draw? 


PM 2.118:-6 


In other meditations, Taylor composes lush descriptions of his bridegroom’s 
body, producing a litany of attractive qualities. As the “chiefest among ten 
thousand” (Song 5:10) Christ is a king dwelling in a realm of glory beyond 
imagination, the thought of which stirs the poet’s desire to live with him there. 
The “bed of spices” that lodge in Christ’s cheeks (Song 5:13) gives off a “Sweet 
beauty reeching in thy Countenance,” and “amorous charms” that enthrall the 
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poet (PM 2.120:4-5). Christ’s “legs like Marble Pillars” (Song 5:15) impress with 
their strength (PM 2.123[b]:19-30). Taylor confesses he is so smitten, “That all 
my heart and hearty Love most right / Leap thence and lodge ... in thy heart” 
(PM 2.123[b]:45-46). Christ’s beauty and strength are so captivating that they 
cause the admiring soul to swoon upon sight of him. Speaking the words of 
Song of Songs 5:16 directly to Christ, Taylor declares, “Thou altogether Lovely 
art, all Bright,” telling him that “Thy Loveliness attracts all love to Thee” (PM 
2.127:25-26). The poet preparing for the sacrament is consumed with desire for 
his beautiful bridegroom. 

In his classic devotional treatise Communion with God, John Owen offers a 
lengthy “digression” in which, out of Song 5:10-16, he offers a full “description 
of some of the personal excellencies of the Lord Christ, whereby the hearts 
of his saints are indeed endeared to him.”®? Owen's descriptions dwell on the 
physical characteristics enumerated in the biblical text to explain their mean- 
ings in terms of either the roles or characteristics of Christ that are personal 
or theological. That is, Owen's treatment of the wasfs, unlike Taylor’s, is not 
overtly erotic in treating Christ’s physical features. For example, according to 
Owen, the head of gold (Song 5:11a) indicates the glory of Christ’s kingdom. His 
hair is “black as a raven” (Song 5:1b) “because of their depth, and unsearchable- 
ness; as God is said to dwell in thick darkness.” His locks are “curled or bushy, 
because of their exact interweavings from his infinite wisdom; his thoughts 
are many as the hairs of his head, seeming to be perplexed and intangled, but 
really set in all comely order.”®! Like Taylor, Owen affirms that Christ is “alto- 
gether lovely” (Song 5:16) because “he is the wisdom of God’s eternal wisdom 
itself; his understanding is infinite ... he is without spot of darkness, without 
soil of limitedness.’8? In the end, though, the purpose is the same in Owen 
as in Taylor: describing the bridegroom's beauty in the language of the Song 
is meant to draw the soul toward him. Such beauty is, for poet and preacher, 
impossible to resist, and they attempt to “bring us to an enjoyment of God” 
through their descriptions. 


When the spouse hath gone thus far in the description of him, she con- 
cludes all in this general assertion: he is wholly desireable, altogether to 
be desired or beloved. As if she should have said; I have thus reckoned up 
some of the perfections of the creatures, things of most value, price, use- 
fulness, beauty, glory, here below, and compared some of the excellencies 
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of my beloved unto them; in this way of allegory I can carry things no 
higher, I find nothing better, or more desirable to shadow out and pres- 
ent his lovliness, and desireablness; but alas! All this comes short of his 


perfections, beauty, and comeliness; he is wholly to be desired, to be 
beloved.83 


While Reformed and Puritan writers sought encounters of communion with 
Christ through reading the Song of Songs and participating in the sacraments, 
they understood that the longing stirred by Christ’s work in them could not be 
fulfilled in this life. Like their ancient Christian forebears, these Protestants 
understood the experience of Christ's presence in word and sacrament as 
a foretaste of the heavenly feast to be enjoyed when the marriage between 
Christ and his church is fully consummated. According to Beza, the Song offers 
“a contemplation of those heavenly blessings, as if they were already dwelling 
in, and inhabiting the heavens.’§* As Jeffrey Hammond has put it, Reformed 
readers saw in the Song “one of the supreme scriptural expressions of the joys 
promised the elect soul after death.”85 This is the same Song, of course, in 
which they saw the sacrament described. The desire they nurtured in scripture 
and the Eucharist pointed them to a future time when they would know fully 
the intimacy for which they longed. 

John Collings explained that life on earth is a time of preparation for the 
eternal marriage, a time for the bride to mature spiritually as she readies 
herself to wed the heavenly bridegroom. According to Collings, “we are here 
sponsae, Spouses, not wives; contracted, not married: marriage is the cou- 
pling of two espoused persons; Christ calls us often his sister, his spouse in the 
Canticles, but not his wife; we are not yet gone in unto him.”8ë Thus, believ- 
ers were encouraged to engage in spiritual practices like Bible reading, prayer, 
and the sacraments in order to intensify spiritual desire, the fleeting experi- 
ences of rapture enjoyed in this life serving to stimulate the longing for the 
consummation to come as believers imagine it through the language of the 
Song. For Richard Sibbes, Song 5:1-2 describes how the sacraments anticipate 
this consummation: 


83 John Owen, Communion with God, 252. 
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by the word and sacraments we come to enjoy Christ and his comforts 
and graces; and by this feast of grace we come at length to the feast of 
feasts, that feast of glory, when we shall be satisfied with the image of 
God, and enjoy fulness of pleasures for evermore; and, which adds to the 
fulness, we shall fully know that it shall be a never interrupted joy.8” 


Puritan pastors often used language that mirrored erotic stimulation to assure 
their flocks that momentary encounters of grace augur a more complete expe- 
rience of heavenly bliss. Samuel Whiting (1597-1679), congregational pastor of 
Lynn, Massachusetts, promised that in heaven the saints will eventually enjoy 
“Christ’s sweet embraces ... in that celestial Bride Chamber and Bed of Love.”88 
For Samuel Willard, the lovesick saint, longing for the presence of Christ, 
thrills to steal a glance or a kiss from Christ as he is truly, but dimly, available 
in the earthly ordinances. Fleeting though these experiences may be, Willard 
assured his hearers, they serve to heighten the anticipation of the day when 
bridegroom and bride will enjoy complete intimacy as she lies in his bosom, 
enjoying uninterrupted caresses. Willard’s exhortations increase in rhetorical 
intensity, build toward climax, and anticipate resolution in the future: 


There shall be that intimacy that there is between the most loving hus- 
band and most beloved wife, and transcendently greater ... they will not 
be interrupted ... There will be no more Coyness on their parts ... but the 
delights which they shall enjoy, shall be both full and uninterrupted ... 
the reciprocal ardors of Affection between him and us shall break over 
all Banks and Bounds, and we shall be entirely satisfied, both in soul and 
body. Then we shall come to our rest.89 


Taylor, too, bursts into poetic expressions of ecstasy and longing as he antici- 
pates the consummation of his union with Christ. Celebrating being wedded 
to Christ as part of his church, Taylor looks forward to becoming completely 
one with Him. As he describes how Christ has seduced his bride, the soul, and 
has “Circled her within his glorious arms” (PM 2.142:23), the poet employs lan- 
guage suggesting orgasm as he describes the experience of union with Christ: 


Thy Love fills the Heavens brimful throughout 
Coms tumbling down on her with transcendant bliss 


87  Sibbes, Bowels opened (Works 2:33-34). 
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Even as it were in golden pipes that spout 
In streams from heaven, Oh! What love like this? 


PM 2.142:31—34 


As noted earlier, in seeing the eschatological dimension of the Eucharist as 
an event that both marks the spiritual marriage in public worship and looks 
toward its true consummation at the end of time, Reformed commentators, 
like interpreters of previous generations, looked to the book of Revelation 
to help interpret both the sacrament and the Song of Songs. The connection 
between the Song of Songs and John’s Apocalypse (book of Revelation) was a 
long-established one, appearing in ancient and medieval Latin allegories of the 
church. According to Ann Matter, by the 4th century, “The Song of Songs and 
the Apocalypse were increasingly read together, as two accounts of the same 
divine plan.”9° The scope of the two works was understood to be the same: they 
each previewed the eschatological consummation of history, when Christ will 
return to claim his bride in the second advent. This view had obvious affin- 
ities with the historical-prophetic interpretation of the Song popular in the 
early part of the 17th century. So, Thomas Brightman understood the Song to 
be a kind of abridged version of Revelation. At the very beginning of his work 
on the Song, commenting on the first verse, Brightman states “This Prophecy 
following agreeth well near in all things with that of Saint John in Revelation. 
They fore-shew the same events in the like times.”®! For the English separatist 
clergyman Henry Ainsworth (1569-1622) the final verse of the Song—”O my 
well-beloved, flee away and be like unto the roe, or to the young hart upon 
the mountains of spices’—is the “prayer of the Spouse unto Christ desiring 
the end of his Kingdome in this world ... and the translating thereof into the 
highest heavens.” Ainsworth summarizes: “Thus as the Song began with desire 
of Christ’s first comming to kisse her with the kisses of his mouth, by preach- 
ing his Gospell: so it endeth with desire of his second comming, to remove 
his Church our of all misery, into the place of endlesse and incomprehensible 
glorie.”9? 

The link between the Song and Revelation, though, was not limited to his- 
torical prophetic, or apocalyptic, interpretations of the Song; the connection 
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was made to nurture a spirituality of personal longing for eternal communion 
with Christ. In the introduction to Matthew Henry’s exposition of the Song, 
which Elizabeth Clarke has called “the apotheosis of one hundred and fifty 
years of Reformed interpretation,’ the author, after summarizing various ways 
it can be read—including as a “Nuptial Song’—concludes by saying that one 
must prepare to study it “But we must with John, come up hither, must spread 
our Wings, take a noble Flight, and soar upwards, till by Faith and Holy Love we 
enter into the Holiest, for this is no other than the House of God, and this it he 
Gate of Heaven.’9? Reflecting on Revelation and the Song, as well as Ephesians 
5 and Hosea 2, Collings further explains the maturation of the Bride as she 
looks forward to “Christs wedding day”: 


Christ lets us live here, till we be of age, and in the mean while, is trav- 
elled to Heaven; he hath God our Fathers consent, and all is agreed for 
about a dowry; he is providing us wedding clothes, and at that day he 
shall come, and take us into himself, and the marriage of the Lambe will 
be complete.9*+ 


The betrothal takes place on earth, but the consummation will take place in 
heaven; the Eucharist is an anticipatory celebration of the eschatological wed- 
ding feast. 

Edward Taylor often meditated on the joy he anticipated experiencing upon 
the heavenly consummation of his marriage to Christ. Imagining himself as a 
‘Bird of Paradise” in heaven’s gardens, its delightful aromas inspiring his “rav- 
isht Soule” to join the angelic chorus (PM 2.63:5), the poet begs to be allowed 
to sing “at that bright Doore’” of the bridegroom’s hall (PM 2.142:40-41) along 
with the angels. He marvels at becoming the spouse of Christ, devoting fifteen 
stanzas of one poem to a euphoric description of Christ’s glory filling the uni- 
verse, his radiance filling the skies, his garments woven in heaven from the 
elements (PM 2.143). Setting his meditation on just two words from Song 4:8— 
“my spouse’”—against the images of the New Jerusalem found in Revelation 21, 
Taylor anticipates his eternal wedlock with Christ: 


Would God I in that Golden City were, 
With Jaspers Walld, all garnisht, and made Swash, [i.e., ostentatious] 
With Pretious Stones whose Gates are pearles most cleare 
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And street Pure Gold, like to transparent Glass. 
That my dull Soule, might be inflamde to See 
How Saints and Angells ravish are in Glee. 


PM 1.23:1-6 


In heaven, then, “I then shall be thy Bride Espoused by thee / And thou my 
bridesgroom Deare Espoude shalt bee,” Taylor exalts (PM 1.23:47-48). 

Between 1713 and 1725, only 4 of the 50 mediations Taylor composed were 
based on texts other than the Song of Songs.9° Viewing the Song as “one of 
the supreme scriptural expressions of the joys promised the elect soul after 
death,” it was the primary focus for his meditative attention as he prepared for 
his eternal union with Christ, his “onley well-beloved.’9° Edward Taylor's work 
provides a fitting conclusion for this chapter and this volume. His expressions 
of eucharistic devotion in the language of the Song and the eschatological ori- 
entation of his meditations well illustrate the themes treated in this chapter, 
and his death in 1729 brings us close to the end of the chronological scope of 
this volume. 


4 Conclusion 


In a review of Elizabeth Clarke's Politics, Religion, and the Song of Songs in 
Seventeenth-Century England, a Hebrew Bible scholar argues that the work is 
not so much about how the Song has been interpreted; rather, the reviewer 
states, “its focus is on how it has been used.” Finding the book to be well- 
written and researched, the reviewer nonetheless claims that Clarke is “more 
interested in politics and religion than in the Song.”*” This seems an empty and 
unhelpful distinction in that the process of rendering meaning in a text—i.e., 
interpretation—is always rooted in the uses to which persons and commu- 
nities put the text, be they liturgical, homiletic, devotional, or polemic. The 
reviewer finds Clarke’s work lacking in attention to “hermeneutical principles 
and manners of exegesis of the actual biblical text,” which seems to assume 
that interpretation is primarily a cognitive matter of textual engagement.°® 
However, as Paul Ricouer argues, “use” precedes explication in the history of 
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interpretation. Meaning is made as readers juxtapose circumstances and ques- 
tions with the canonical text and its prior uses and particular readings emerge 
from prior readings.99 
From the time of Hippolytus, Christians read the Song as having to do with 
the spiritual life (i.e., the relationship between Christ and the Soul) and the 
nurturance of that life in the sacraments. Reformed and Puritan expectations 
about what they would find in the Song were shaped by past readings, even as 
many of them claimed to be charting a new course. As those Reformed exegetes 
who resisted the historical-prophetic approach demonstrate, the primary her- 
meneutical issue for them, as for centuries of previous interpreters, was how to 
render the Song meaningful for the spiritual—and sometimes political—lives 
of its readers. In the Song of Songs they found language that mirrored their 
experience of Christ in the sacraments and expressed their hope for eternal 
fulfillment of those experiences. The Reformed and Puritan readers of the 
Song were both traditional and innovative in their approach to the biblical 
text and its application to their lives, and they left a legacy of rich, sensuous, 
passionate, exuberant, and even eccentric devotional and sacramental litera- 
ture inspired by the Song of Songs. 
99 Paul Ricoeur, “The Nuptial Metaphor,’ in André LaCocque and Ricoeur, Thinking 
Biblically: Exegetical and Hermeneutical Studies, trans. David Pellauer (Chicago: 1998), 
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Epilogue 


Christian Reception of the Song of Songs since 1800 


Arthur Holder 


Although the traditional allegorical mode of interpreting the Song of Songs 
has largely fallen out of favor among biblical scholars since the rise of histor- 
ical criticism at the end of the 18th century, the Song continues to inspire the 
spiritual and cultural imagination of Christian exegetes, theologians, artists, 
poets, and musicians, as well as postmodern philosophers and literary critics. 
The purpose of this epilogue is to sketch out some of the principal lines of 
interpretation and influence, focusing on selected representative examples. As 
will become apparent as the story progresses, the Song’s reception in moder- 
nity and postmodernity displays both continuities and discontinuities with 
the earlier traditions explored in the preceding chapters of this book. Like 
their predecessors, modern and postmodern interpreters have had to deter- 
mine answers to some basic questions about the Song: What kind of text is 
this? Who is speaking, and to whom? What do the metaphors and images sig- 
nify? And perhaps the most important and puzzling question of all: Why is 
this text in the Bible? Since 1800, critics seeking to respond to these questions 
have done so in the context of changing understandings of both human sexu- 
ality and the science of hermeneutics. And yet, fascination with the Song is as 
persistent as the appeal of poetry and the desire for love. As inscrutable as the 
Song can be in many ways, one generation of readers after another has taken 
delight in reading words such as “My beloved speaks and says to me: ‘Arise, my 
love, my fair one, and come away’” (Song 2:10). No one fully understands the 
mystery of love, but that only makes the subject all the more intriguing. 


1 Historical-Critical Readings of the Song as a Celebration of 
Human Love 


Historical-critical interpretation of the Bible aims to reconstruct, as far as 
possible, the meaning and significance of a biblical text within the world of 
its human author and intended audience. Attention usually focuses on issues 
such as authorship, date, genre, sources, and the specific meaning of words 
and phrases in the language of the original text. The Song of Songs has pre- 
sented particular difficulties for historical-critical interpreters because so little 
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is known about the circumstances of its composition. Once the putative attri- 
bution to Solomon was rejected, scholars needed to explain what kind of writ- 
ing the Song might be, and how it was intended to function within the biblical 
canon.! Much of the discussion has been about the question of genre. Is the 
Song of Songs to be understood as a dramatic script, a cultic marriage ritual 
with mythological overtones, or a collection of love poems? 

Some modern scholars have followed Origen in seeing the Song as a drama in 
poetic form. In 1772 Johann Friedrich Jacobi suggested that the Song is a three- 
character drama in which the Shulamite maiden resists the amorous advances 
of King Solomon and strives to remain faithful to the humble shepherd who is 
her husband.” This theory was enthusiastically taken up in the mid-igth cen- 
tury by Christian Ginsburg, who interpreted the Song moralistically as a com- 
mendation of marital fidelity. Other scholars agreed with the classification 
of the Song as a drama but saw only two main characters. According to Franz 
Delitzsch, the Shulamite was “a country maiden of humble rank, who, by her 
beauty and by the purity of her soul, filled Solomon with a love for her which 
drew him away from the wantonness of polygamy.”* Exegetes and playwrights 
who have adopted either of these dramatic interpretations have often found it 
difficult to determine which verses should be attributed to each character; this 
and the lack of any obvious plot line in the Song account for this approach’s 
diminishing appeal. 

Another approach that was popular in the late 19th and early 20th centu- 
ries was to study the Song in relation to other ancient Near Eastern texts (pri- 
marily Egyptian, Sumerian, or Canaanite) that depict the sacred marriage of 
male and female deities as represented ritually by an earthly king and queen. 
A prominent advocate of this view was Theophile J. Meek, who saw the poems 
in the Song of Songs as an Israelite adaptation of Canaanite songs originally 
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connected with the cult of the fertility god Tammuz and his consort Ishtar.5 
Another more recent cultic interpretation was that of Marvin Pope, who 
believed that the climactic affirmation of Song 8:6 (“Love is strong as death”) 
should be understood in the context of ancient Near Eastern funeral rituals 
involving wine, feasting, music, and sexual revelry. However, critics of the cul- 
tic approach have noted that it fails to account for the acceptance of the Song 
within the canon of Hebrew scriptures—especially since other biblical refer- 
ences to fertility cults repudiate them as inherently idolatrous. 

A third historical-critical approach has been to read the Song of Songs as 
a collection of love poems that share common themes but do not provide a 
sequential narrative. This view can be traced back to the German philosopher 
and theologian Johann Gottfried von Herder, whose commentary published in 
1778 rejected all allegorical interpretations and argued for the Song as Hebrew 
folk poetry.” Herder’s motivation was neither secularist nor reductionist, as he 
believed that the Song was placed in the biblical canon as the original and 
idealized pattern for all love poetry and hoped that its aesthetic beauty could 
inspire a folk movement that would revive national German culture.® His 
understanding of the Song as a poetic celebration of human love has become 
the dominant view in historical-critical studies, widely accepted by Protestant 
and Catholic scholars alike. For many of these scholars, the affirmation of 
human love and sexuality as part of the divine plan for creation is sufficient 
justification for including the Song within the canon. As Richard Hess explains: 


5 Theophile J. Meek, “The Song of Songs and the Fertility Cult,” in The Song of Songs: A 
Symposium, ed. W.H. Schoff (Philadelphia: 1924), 48-69. 

6 Pope, Song of Songs, 210-29. 

7 Johann Gottfried von Herder, Lieder der Liebe: die ältesten und schönsten aus Morgenlande, 
Nebst vier und vierzig alten Minneliedern, Sémmtliche Werke, vol. 8 (Leipzig: 1778). 

8 See John D. Baildam, Paradisal Love: Johann Gottfried Herder and the Song of Songs (Journal 
for the Study of the Old Testament Supplement Series) 298 (Sheffield: 1999), and Ilana Pardes, 
The Song of Songs: A Biography (Lives of Great Religious Books) (Princeton: 2019), 138-47. 

g Protestant scholars who accept the Song as a poetic celebration of human love 
include Othmar Keel, The Song of Songs: A Continental Commentary, trans. Frederick 
J. Gaiser (Minneapolis: 1994); Tremper Longman 111, Song of Songs (The New International 
Commentary on the Old Testament) (Grand Rapids: 2001); J. Cheryl Exum, Song of 
Songs: A Commentary (The Old Testament Library) (Louisville: 2005); Richard S. Hess, 
Song of Songs (Baker Commentary on the Old Testament) (Grand Rapids: 2005); and 
Havilah Dharamraj, Altogether Lovely: A Thematic and Intertextual Reading of the Song of 
Songs (Minneapolis: 2018). Catholics taking that approach include Murphy, Song of Songs; 
Dianne Bergant, The Song of Songs, (Berit Olam: Studies in Hebrew Narrative & Poetry) 
(Collegeville: 2001); and Gianni Barbiero, Song of Songs: A Close Reading, trans. Michael Tait 
(Supplements to Vetus Testamentum) 144 (Leiden: 2011). 
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The Song fills a necessary vacuum in the Scriptures because it endorses sex 
and celebrates it beyond all expectation. Although abuse is possible and to 
be avoided, sex is not inherently evil, nor is it limited to a procreative func- 
tion. Instead, sex enables an experience of love whose intensity has no par- 
allel in this cosmos and serves as a signpost to point to a greater love that lies 
beyond it.° 


Most historical-critical scholars have been content to sketch the theological 
and spiritual import of the Song in rather broad strokes. For example, Roland 
Murphy identifies the key elements of the Song’s theology of human sexuality 
as the creative alternation of the lover’s presence and absence, the mutuality 
of feeling between man and woman, and the sensuous eroticism of bodily pas- 
sion that reveals the beauty of the world as a divine creation." Similarly, Cheryl 
Exum discusses the Song’s blurring of the distinctions between enjoyment and 
anticipation in love, its resistance to closure as a strategy for immortalizing 
love, and the ways in which its differing depictions of male and female desire 
can be understood as both expressing and challenging conventional societal 
norms. However, other authors who accept the conclusions of historical- 
critical scholarship have gone further by drawing from the biblical text a 
more fully developed theology of Christian marriage. For example, evangeli- 
cal scholar Iain Duguid finds in the Song a moral code and positive example 
that avoids both medieval asceticism and modern and postmodern hedonism 
because it “celebrates heterosexual monogamous marriage as the ideal, and 
shows us the tenderness, excitement and intimacy that rightly belong to that 
relationship.” From the Roman Catholic perspective, Pope John Paul 11 says 
the Song’s “language of the body” discloses a sacramental theology of marriage 
based on the mutual admiration of male and female and the freedom in which 
each partner offers to the other the gift of an authentic self.4 Setting the Song 
in the context of ancient Near Eastern love poetry, both Carey Ellen Walsh and 
David Carr have stressed the eroticism in the biblical text that joins sexuality 


10 Hess, Song of Songs, 35. 

11 Murphy, Song of Songs, 101-03. 

12 Exum, Song of Songs, 9-28. 

13 Iain M. Duguid, The Song of Songs: An Introduction and Commentary (Tyndale Old 
Testament Commentaries) 19 (Downers Grove, IL: 2015), 47. 

14 John Paul 11, Man and Woman He Created Them: A Theology of the Body, trans. Michael 
Waldstein (Boston: 2006), 548-92. 
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and spirituality by speaking more of longing than of fulfillment.!5 What all of 
these authors have in common is an understanding that the Song of Songs is 
a collection of love poetry that does not require allegorical interpretation; its 
place in the canon is warranted by the teaching and inspiration it provides for 
human lovers whose desire for one another leads them into the deeper mys- 
tery of love for God. As H.H. Rowley concluded after surveying the history of 
Song interpretation: 


The view I adopt finds in it nothing but what it appears to be, lovers’ 
songs, expressing their delight in one another and the warm emotions of 
their hearts. All of the other views find in the Song what they bring to it.!6 


2 The Persistence of Allegorical Interpretation 


Before the 18th century, it seems that Theodore of Mopsuestia was alone among 
Christian interpreters in denying that Song of Songs should be interpreted alle- 
gorically in some way. Since 1800, what had been an isolated minority opinion 
has become the majority view. Already by 1894, the historical-critical approach 
to the Song was so well established that Karl Budde could confidently declare, 
“The age of allegorical explanation of the Song of Solomon has passed.”!” 
However, Budde’s announcement of allegory’s demise was not only premature 
but quite mistaken, as various kinds of allegorical and mystical interpreta- 
tions have persisted right up to the present day. Nineteenth-century Protestant 
authors such as William Davidson, Moody Stuart, and Joseph Francis Thrupp 
continued the prophetic/historical approach to the Song as foretelling the his- 
tory of salvation from the ancient Synagogue’s longing for the incarnation of 
Christ through the calling of the Gentiles and the final consummation of his- 
tory at the end of time.!8 In the same period, George Burrowes understood 


15 Carey Ellen Walsh, Exquisite Desire: Religion, the Erotic, and the Song of Songs 
(Minneapolis: 2000); David M. Carr, The Erotic Word: Sexuality, Spirituality, and the Bible 
(Oxford: 2003), 91-151. 

16 H.H. Rowley, “Interpretation of the Song of Songs,” in The Servant of the Lord and Other 
Essays on the Old Testament (London: 1952), 233. 

17 Karl Budde, “The Song of Solomon,” The New World 3 (1894): 56; quoted in Carr, Erotic 
Word, 144. 

18 William Davidson, A Brief Outline of an Examination of the Song of Solomon 
(London: 1817); Moody Stuart, The Song of Songs, an Exposition of the Song of Solomon, 
2nd ed. (London: 1860); Joseph Francis Thrupp, The Song of Songs, a Revised Translation 
with Introduction and Commentary (Cambridge: 1862). 
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the Song as an allegory of Christ and the individual soul—an interpretation 
given further support from the anthology of ancient and medieval exegesis 
of the Song compiled by Richard Littledale.!9 The Anglo-Catholic churchman 
John Mason Neale preached 37 sermons on the Song in which he drew lessons 
for the devotional life of a community of religious sisters.2° According to the 
Spanish Dominican Juan Arintero writing in 1919, the Song’s true literal sense 
is in fact the mystical meaning in which the story of the “bride” relates at once 
to the church, the Virgin Mary, and every Christian soul.?! In 1934, the Chinese 
religious leader Watchman Nee gave a series of talks in which he taught that 
the Shulamite’s love of Solomon represents the individual believer's spiritual 
experience that “begins with a person’s yearning for the Lord and ends with his 
satisfaction in fellowship with Him.’2? 

If these authors and many others have continued the tradition of detailed 
allegorical interpretation in opposition to mainstream historical-critical schol- 
arship, other modern commentators have taken a somewhat looser and more 
meditative approach closer to the ancient practice of lectio divina. French 
Jesuit Blaise Arminjon’s spiritual commentary weaves together interpretations 
from authors such as Origen, Augustine, Bernard, Francis de Sales, and Thérése 
of Lisieux to read the Song as “the love letter of God to his people.”?? Jesuit 
George Maloney (a priest of the Russian Byzantine rite), Cistercian monk 
Basil Pennington, and the Anglican priest Graeme Watson have all understood 
the Song as an invitation to contemplative prayer.2* Pope Shenouda 111 of 
the Coptic Church invokes the example of early Christian ascetics and draws 
examples from common human experience to show that the Song “is the spir- 
itual life story of the human soul that has experienced life with God, one in 


19 George Burrowes, Commentary on the Song of Solomon (Philadelphia: 1867); Richard 
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21 Juan G. Arintero, OP, The Song of Songs: A Mystical Exposition, trans. James Valender and 
José L. Morales (Cincinnati: 1974). 

22 Watchman Nee, The Song of Songs: The Divine Romance between God and Man 
(Anaheim: 1993), 6. 

23 Blaise Arminjon, SJ, The Cantata of Love: A Verse-by-Verse Reading of the Song of Songs 
(San Francisco: 1988), 40. 

24 George A. Maloney, Singers of the New Song: A Mystical Interpretation of the Song of 
Songs (Notre Dame, IN: 1985); M. Basil Pennington, The Song of Songs: A Spiritual 
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which it has tasted the sweet and sour and undergone the good and the bad.”?5 
In a series of reflections loosely based on the Song, Greek Orthodox philos- 
opher Christos Yannaras considers the mysteries of human existence, self- 
knowledge, and love as a mode of relationship with others and the Other.26 
For these authors, the Song of Songs serves more as stimulus for theological 
and spiritual reflection than as an intricate code of symbols to be deciphered 
in meticulous detail. 

Another way in which allegorical interpretation of the Song persists today is 
through the revival of interest in the earlier commentarial traditions. New edi- 
tions and translations of ancient and medieval commentators are being read 
not only by scholars but also by Christians of all denominations in search of 
spiritual and devotional nourishment. Two best-selling anthologies published 
by evangelical presses serve as modern-day florilegia for the benefit of preach- 
ers, teachers, pastors, and laypeople.?’ In academic scholarship, modern 
historical-critical commentaries have long included introductory surveys of 
the allegorical tradition, but usually only to conclude there was nothing much 
of value to be found there. More recently, as postmodern hermeneutics has 
shifted away from historical criticism’s single-minded focus on the text’s “orig- 
inal” meaning, more scholars are willing to follow Paul Ricoeur in pursuing a 
history of reading or reception in which “not just ancient allegorical exegesis 
finds a place, but also modern scientific exegesis, and—why not?—even new 
theological interpretations, whether related or not to the older allegorical exe- 
gesis.’28 Recent scholarly exegesis that embraces or even emulates the allegor- 
ical tradition is represented by the theological commentaries of Robert Jenson 
and Stephanie Paulsell, as well as by what Paul Griffiths calls his “figural” com- 
mentary on the New Vulgate Latin text of the Song.?° For these interpreters, the 


25 His Holiness Pope Shenouda 111, Have You Seen the One I Love? Contemplations on 
the Song of Songs, trans. St. Mark’s Coptic Orthodox Church, Boston, MA (North 
Charleston: 2008), 156. 

26 Christos Yannaras, Variations on the Song of Songs (Brookline, MA: 2005). 

27 Richard A. Norris Jr, trans. and ed., The Song of Songs Interpreted by Early Christian and 
Medieval Commentators (The Church’s Bible) (Grand Rapids: 2003); J. Robert Wright, ed., 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon (Ancient Christian Commentary on Scripture) Old 
Testament 1x (Downers Grove, IL: 2005). 

28 Paul Ricoeur, “The Nuptial Metaphor,’ in André LaCocque and Paul Ricoeur, Thinking 
Biblically: Exegetical and Hermeneutical Studies, trans. David Pellauer (Chicago: 1998), 265. 

29 Robert W. Jenson, Song of Songs, Interpretation: A Bible Commentary for Teaching 
and Preaching (Louisville: 2005); Stephanie Paulsell, “The Song of Songs,’ in Harvey 
Cox and Stephanie Paulsell, Lamentations and the Song of Songs (Belief: A Theological 
Commentary on the Bible) (Louisville: 2012); Paul J. Griffiths, Song of Songs (Brazos 
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canonical authority of the Song is inseparable from the history of its reception 
as an inspired word about the mystery of Christ and the church—regardless of 
whether or not it was originally composed as an allegory. 

It should be noted, however, that not all historical-critical scholars accept 
that the Song’s original composition was devoid of any trace of allegorical (or 
at least symbolic) intent. Some of these scholars embrace the allegorical label, 
but others prefer to call their approach “midrashic” (André Robert), the pur- 
suit of “double meaning” (Raymond Jacques Tournay) or “multiple meanings” 
(Ellen Davis), “intertextual” (André LaCocque), or “metaphorical” (Edmée 
Kingsmill).3° These scholars point to the highly metaphorical language of 
the Song and its complex relationships with other texts in the Hebrew Bible, 
especially the prophetic books of Hosea and Isaiah with their use of the Israel- 
as-bride metaphor. While it is true that God is not explicitly invoked or even 
named in the Song, there are numerous references to biblical place names like 
Gilead, Tirzah, and Lebanon, and to biblical figures such as David and Solomon. 
The Song’s garden imagery evokes not only the Edenic paradise of Genesis but 
also the temple in Jerusalem, which was lavishly adorned with images of palm 
trees, flowers, and various fruits. Numerous references to vineyards recall the 
Song of the Lord’s Vineyard in Isaiah 5. For Jews living in exile in Babylon, the 
one “coming up from the wilderness” in Song 3:6 would have immediately sug- 
gested the chosen people entering the Promised Land. And if the enigmatic 
phrase at the end of Song 8:6 is translated as “a flame of Yah [=the Lord],’ 
then the love that is the book’s central theme is directly connected to spiritual 
transformation by divine power. Intertextual readings such as these represent 
versions of what one skeptical critic has called a “neo-allegorical interpreta- 
tion” that seeks to build on—rather than to resist—the insights of historical 


30 ~+André Robert, Raymond Tournay, and André Feuillet, Le Cantique des cantiques (Paris:1963); 
Raymond Jacques Tournay, Word of God, Song of Love: Commentary on the Song of Songs, 
trans. J. Edward Crowley (New York: 1988); Ellen F. Davis, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the 
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criticism.?! For some Christian readers today, this kind of interpretation has 
once again put the Song of Songs at the center of the canon, where it serves as 
a doorway to the heart of the biblical message. 


3 Approaches Focusing on the Positionality of the Reader 


The practice of biblical interpretation has always been contextually deter- 
mined. Commentators are inevitably influenced by their own social location 
in regard to race, class, gender, sexual orientation, and cultural milieu. Even 
so, it has only been since the 1970s that commentaries on the Song of Songs 
have been written with the explicit purpose of addressing the needs and con- 
cerns of particular groups of people, especially members of non-dominant or 
minoritized communities.?? The questions posed by these commentaries— 
and the insights they have developed—are increasingly part of both academic 
and popular engagement with the biblical text. 

A self-consciously feminist interpretation of the Song first came to prom- 
inence in the work of Phyllis Trible. In her reading, the Song is a “symphony 
of love” in which two lovers exhibit mutual respect and wholesome sexuality 
in a garden setting where “there is no male dominance, no female subordina- 
tion, and no stereotyping of either sex.’ Apparently free from the conven- 
tions of marriage in a patriarchal society and from the requirement to bear 
children, the woman in the Song is able to take the initiative in courtship, to 
take pride in her work in the vineyards and pastures, to enjoy the pleasures 
of lovemaking, and to function as the man’s independent equal. In this idyl- 
lic restoration of harmony between the sexes, Tribble sees the fall depicted in 
Genesis 2-3 as being reversed and creation as being redeemed. Another appre- 
ciative feminist interpretation by the French psychoanalyst and literary critic 
Julia Kristeva highlights the historical and psychological significance of the 
woman’s assertive voice in the Song: “Limpid, intense, divided, quick, upright, 
suffering, hoping, the wife—a woman—is the first common individual who, 


31 Thomas Staubli, “Love Poetry from the House of the Mother: Arguments for a Literal 
Understanding of Song of Songs and against Its Neo-Allegorical Interpretation,” in 
Schellenberg and Schwienhorst-Schénberger, Interpreting the Song of Songs, 79-101. 

32 Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s brief note on the Song in The Woman’s Bible dismissed it as a 
book of “no special religious significance, being merely a love poem, an epithalamium, 
sung on nuptial occasions in praise of the bride and the groom’; The Woman's Bible 
(New York: 1898), 2:100. 

33 Phyllis Trible, “Loves Lyrics Redeemed,’ in God and the Rhetoric of Sexuality 
(Philadelphia: 1978), 165. 
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on account of her love, becomes the first Subject in the modern sense of the 
term.”4 More recent feminist interpreters like Cheryl Exum and Scott Spencer 
have cautioned against an over-enthusiastic appreciation of the Song’s sup- 
posed representation of gender equality, noting that the woman in the Song 
suffers a violent beating when she ventures out into the city streets (5:7) and 
reminding readers that there is no unmediated female voice present in the 
text; even if the Song’s author were female (which is no more than a possi- 
bility), she would inevitably have been influenced by the values of a strongly 
patriarchal culture.35 

Other kinds of positional readings of the Song have been slower to appear, 
but there are some promising examples. From a womanist perspective, Renita 
Weems celebrates the Shulamite as a bold and assertive dark-skinned woman 
who provides a positive role model for African American women: “She speaks 
up for herself; she is the object of her own gaze: she is, by her own estimation, 
black and beautiful.”°° Queer readings of the Song have focused on the trans- 
gressive nature of the lovers’ relationship and the reciprocal and unabashedly 
erotic character of their lovemaking without reference to procreation, as well 
as the opposition the Shulamite faces from oppressive social and familial 
structures.” Commentators who bring the Song into conversation with their 
own specific cultural contexts include Monica Jyotsna Melanchthon (India), 
Benson Oommen (India), Thi Ly Tran (Vietnam), and Tewoldemedhin Habtu 
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(Kenya).3® All of these positionally oriented interpreters acknowledge the 
need to understand what the biblical text may have meant in its original con- 
text, but their more urgent concern has to do with what the text can mean for 
specific communities of contemporary readers. How can an encounter with 
the Song of Songs support people today in their quest for human flourishing 
and liberation? 


4 Reading the Song in Interreligious Contexts 


From Origen’s time onward, Christian interpreters have read the Song of Songs 
in dialogue and debate with their Jewish counterparts. Since 1800, Jewish and 
Christian scholars of the Song have for the most part worked in parallel rather 
than in opposition, and increasingly in partnership. For example, Christian 
Ginsburg devoted forty pages of the introduction in his 1857 commentary to an 
appreciative history of rabbinic, medieval, and early modern Jewish exegesis; 
moreover, he credited his predecessor Shlomo Léwisohn, that “sweet singer of 
modern Israel,” with having recognized that the Song was actually a dramatic 
portrayal of the Shulamite’s rejection of King Solomon in favor of the humble 
shepherd who was her lover.’ In recent years, Christian exegetes and the gen- 
eral public have enthusiastically welcomed the translations and commentaries 
of Jewish scholars such as Robert Gordis, Francis Landy, Marcia Falk, Chana 
and Ariel Bloch, Robert Alter, and Michael Fishbane.*° Christian and Jewish 
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scholars have also collaborated fruitfully on edited volumes that draw on the 
interpretive heritage of both traditions. 

As often noted, other religions besides Judaism and Christianity have pro- 
duced love poetry that interpreters have understood as carrying theological, 
spiritual, or ethical significance. For example, Zhang Longxi, a Chinese scholar 
of comparative literature, has observed parallels between Jewish and Christian 
allegoresis of the Song of Songs and Confucian moralizing interpretations of 
some love songs in the Chinese classic known as The Book of Poetry.** More 
frequently compared with the Song, however, are the poems of Rumi and other 
Sufi authors in Islam. Thus, David Carr concludes his discussion of the Song 
with one of Rumi’s poems, about which he says: 


Like the Song of Songs read on multiple levels, this work by Rumi is a 
call to a broadly erotic life. The passion it depicts is rooted in God, but 
expands outward. The world is not God. No human lover is God. Yet real- 
ity is infused with the frenzy of the divine lover.*% 


In 2003, The Journal of Scriptural Reasoning devoted an entire issue to studies 
of the Song of Songs in both Jewish and Christian traditions, alongside Sufi 
poetry associated with the “Path of Love.”44 

Turning to the dialogue with Hinduism, Jesuit comparative theologian 
Francis Clooney has written a book in which he reads the Song of Songs 
and the Cistercian commentaries on it by Bernard of Clairvaux, Gilbert of 
Hoyland, and John of Ford in conversation with the gth-century Hindu text 
Holy Word of Mouth by Satakopan and its medieval commentaries by Nanjiyar 
and Nampillai.45 Instead of investigating the history or the doctrinal signifi- 
cance of the two classic texts (both of which depict a woman’s search for her 
beloved), Clooney employs the theopoetics and theodramatics of Hans Urs 
von Balthasar to trace their shared themes of love and absence. He explains, 
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Ido so in order to write about the real God who can be absent, a real beloved 
whose real absence makes life impossible. But it is also true that this absence 
is a particularly powerful site for encounter with God.*6 


In Clooney's approach to comparative theology, the Christian interpreter moves 
back and forth from one sacred text to another dialectically, letting the richness 
and resonances of the other tradition speak to one’s heart as well as one’s mind. 
Then the interpreter returns to the Christian text to see it with fresh eyes, and 
finally to develop constructive theological insights that will contribute to the 
Christian community’s self-understanding. Considering the many devotional 
texts in various religious traditions that invoke the language of love and longing to 
speak of the divine/human relationship, future comparative theologians will find 
ample opportunities to explore the Song of Songs in the context of interreligious 
engagement. 


5 The Song in Literature, Art, Music, and Film 


Literary adaptations of the Song of Songs have been produced by authors of 
diverse nationalities in a variety of genres.*” The French poet Victor Hugo’s 
“Cantique de Bethphagé’ is a loose paraphrase of the Song that appears in his 
posthumous work La fin de Satan (1886), where it functions allegorically as 
part of a sequence on the passion of Christ.4® The Russian author Alexander 
Ivanovich Kuprin wrote a prose poem romance called Sulamif (1908) in which 
Solomon's beloved vineyard maiden dies tragically at the end, having been 
pierced by the sword of a courtier at the behest of a jealous queen.*9 Dramatic 
versions of the Song came from the Argentinian playwright Arturo Capdevila 
(1916) and the French dramatist Jean Giraudoux (1938), both of whom tell 
the story of a three-person love triangle in which the powerful male figure 
(Solomon in Capdevila’s version, “the President” in Giraudoux’s) withdraws so 


46 Clooney, His Hiding Place is Darkness, ix. 

47 For an extensive catalog of modern literary works influenced by the Song, see Chaim 
T. Horovitz, A Two Thousand Year History of the Influence of the Song of Songs on Religion, 
Literature, Music, and Art (Lewiston, NY: 2010), 170-96, 302-11. 

48 Victor Hugo, “Le Cantique de Bethphagé,’ in Selected Poems of Victor Hugo: A Bilingual 
Edition, trans. E.H. Blackmore and A.M. Blackmore (Chicago: 2004), 418-33. 

49 Alexander Ivanovich Kuprin, Sulamith: A Romance of Antiquity, trans. Bernard Guilbert 
Guerney (New York: 1928). 
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that the woman can marry her poor humble suitor.5° In the United States, Walt 
Whitman’s “Song of Myself” echoes the biblical song not only in the title but in 
much of its language and imagery while celebrating a Transcendentalist and 
democratic mystical vision.5! Herman Melville’s Clarel: A Poem and Pilgrimage 
in the Holy Land, a long epic account of a young theology student’s struggle 
with faith and doubt in the Victorian era, includes an extended debate about 
literal and allegorical interpretations of the Song, as well as many other allu- 
sions to its scenery and characters.5? More recently, Toni Morrison’s novels 
Song of Solomon and Beloved are richly imagined tales of the African American 
experience rooted in the Shulamite’s declaration, “I am black and beautiful.”53 
Ilana Pardes highlights the significance of these three American authors’ 
engagement with the Song, noting of Whitman, Melville, and Morrison that: 


all three insist on dismantling the traditional elevation of the soul over 
the body and the allegorical over the literal, all three experiment with 
new definitions of love, all three refrain from focusing solely on hetero- 
sexual love, all three cross the boundaries between poetry and prose, 
and all three use the Song to rethink foundational moments in American 
history.54 


Not surprisingly, the lush imagery of the Song of Songs has continued to attract 
the attention of visual artists in a variety of mediums.” The legendary beauty 
of the Shulamite inspired paintings by Pre-Raphaelite artists such as Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti (The Beloved, 1865-1866) and Edward Burne-Jones (Sponsa de 


50 Arturo Capdevila, La Sulamita (Buenos Aires: 1916); Jean Giraudoux, “The Song of Songs,” 
trans. John Raikes, The Tulane Drama Review 3 (1959), 88-106. 

51 Walt Whitman, Leaves of Grass (Philadelphia: 1891-1892), 29-79. See Linda Munk, “Giving 
Umbrage: The Song of Songs Which Is Whitman's,’ Journal of Literature and Theology 7 
(1993), 50-65, and Pardes, The Song of Songs, 174-84. 

52 Herman Melville, Clarel, a Poem and Pilgrimage in the Holy Land (New York: 1876). See 
Pardes, The Song of Songs, 185-95. 

53 Toni Morrison, Song of Solomon (New York: 1977); Morrison, Beloved (New York: 1987). For 
the Song’s influence on Morrison and on African American culture generally, see Pardes, 
The Song of Songs, 195-218. 

54 Pardes, The Song of Songs, 173. 

55 Horovitz, A Two Thousand Year History, 272-91. See also J. Cheryl Exum, “ ‘Seeing’ the Song 
of Songs: Some Artistic Visions of the Bible’s Love Lyrics,” in Das Alte Testament und die 
Kunst: Beiträge des Symposiums “Das Alte Testament und die Kultur der Moderne” anlässlich 
des 100. Geburtstags Gerhard von Rads (1901-1971), Heidelberg, 18.-21. Oktober 2001, eds. 
Shimon Bar-Efrat, John Barton, J. Cheryl Exum, and Manfred Oeming (Miinster: 2005), 
91-127. 
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Libano, 1891). A stained-glass church window with 12 panels by Burne-Jones 
depicts selected scenes from the Song arranged so as to suggest a narrative in 
which the woman who continually faces obstacles in the search for her lover is 
finally united with him in the next-to-last panel.5® One of Burne-Jones’s panels 
illustrates the frightening scene in Song 5:7 where the woman is beaten and 
stripped by the sentinels on the city walls; the same scene was the subject of 
an earlier painting by Gustave Moreau (La Shulamite, 1851). But perhaps the 
most well-known modern paintings based on the Song are the five large can- 
vasses in the series Le Cantique des cantiques (1957-1966) by the Modernist 
Jewish artist Marc Chagall. Originally planned for a church but now on display 
at the Chagall Museum in Nice, Chagall’s colorful paintings combine images 
from the biblical text with elements of traditional Jewish lore and references to 
his own biography.>” Working on a smaller scale, many artists have illustrated 
the Song in printed books, often accompanied by the biblical text in Hebrew, 
Latin, or a vernacular language, in styles ranging from Pre-Raphaelite romanti- 
cism to abstract modernism, and from the demure and restrained to the highly 
erotic.58 A particularly interesting intertexual treatment of the Song appears in 
The Saint John’s Bible commissioned and guided by the monks of Saint John’s 
Abbey in Collegeville, Minnesota, handwritten with illuminations by calligra- 
pher Donald Jackson. As Jonathan Homrighausen explains: 


56 For a color plate of the window and analysis, see Fiona C. Black and J. Cheryl Exum, 
“Semiotics in Stained Glass: Edward Burne-Jones’s Song of Songs,” in Biblical Studies/ 
Cultural Studies: The Third Sheffield Colloquium, eds. J. Cheryl Exum and Stephen D. Moore 
(Sheffield: 1998), 315-42. 

57 Images of Chagall’s paintings based on the Song of Songs are readily available online 
and in The Bible: Genesis, Exodus, the Song of Solomon, illustrations by Marc Chagall (San 
Francisco: 2007). 

58 Examples include Florence Kingsford, Michael Charles St. John Hornby, and Katharine 
Adams, The Song of Solomon (Chelsea: 1902); François-Louis Schmied, Le Cantique des can- 
tiques (Paris: 1925); Eric Gill, The Song of Songs in Latin: With Eleven Wood-Engravings and 
Eighteen Initials (Weimar: 1931); Ronald King, The Song of Solomon from the Old Testament 
(Guildford: 1968); Susan Allix, The Song of Solomon (London: 1977); Edward Wolfe, Song 
of Songs (Andoversford: 1980); Bernard Solomon, The Song of Songs (Statesboro: 1983); 
Pierre Boncompain, Le Cantique des cantiques du roi Salomon (Paris: 1999); Judith Ernst, 
Song of Songs: Erotic Love Poetry (Grand Rapids: 2003); and Maurizio Vanni (ed.), Elio 
De Luca: Amore: Cantico dei canticii (Florence: 2018). For selected images and discus- 
sion of some of these illustrated editions, see the online introduction to the Song of 
Songs section of “The Word Embodied: Scripture as Creative Inspiration in Twentieth- 
Century Book Arts, March 1-June 15, 2019,” an exhibition at the Elizabeth Perkins 
Prothro Galleries, Bridwell Library, Perkins School of Theology, Southern Methodist 
University: https://smu.edu/Bridwell/SpecialCollectionsandArchives/Exhibitions/ 
BookArtszoth/SongofSongs: accessed 28 August 2019. 
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Jackson includes no figural imagery, no representations of the human 
form in his rendition of the Song. Instead, Jackson picks up on the sym- 
bols in the Song, fashioning illuminations which in turn allude to other 
illuminations ... The Saint John’s Bible’s treatment of the Song connects it 
most closely with Temple symbolism and with Jesus's relationship with 
his disciples, framing the Song in a liturgical and christological context.°9 


Although the literary and artistic influence of the Song of Songs since 1800 has 
been substantial, the text’s impact in the musical realm has been even greater.®° 
Many medieval, Renaissance, and Baroque musical compositions based on 
Song texts continue to be performed both in concert and on recordings. Some 
of these performances have achieved wide popularity and critical acclaim; for 
example, the ensemble Stile Antico’s recording of musical settings of the Song 
by Renaissance composers, including Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina (1525- 
1594) and Tomas Luis de Victoria (1548-1611) won the 2009 Gramophone Award 
for Early Music and spent 24 weeks on the Billboard Classical Albums chart.®! 
Also perennially popular are Johann Sebastian Bach’s Cantata 49 (Ich gek’ und 
suche mit Verlangen, “I go and seek with longing”) and Cantata 140 (Wachet 
auf, ruft uns die Stimme, commonly known as “Sleepers, Wake”), both of which 
make extensive use of material from the Song.®* Meanwhile, new musical com- 
positions based on Song texts (often single verses) have continued to appear 
with great frequency. An exhaustive study by Michaela Christine Hastetter 
lists 680 classical musical compositions based on the Song that were written 
between 1900 and 2006, 52 per cent of which she identifies as “secular” and 
48 per cent as “religious.” Hastetter analyzes five compositions in detail, com- 
paring the spiritual and theological perspectives of works by Igor Stravinsky, 
Maurice Duruflés, Olivier Messiaen, Wilfried Hiller, and Hans Zender to inter- 
pretations of the Song by one or more classical Christian spiritual authors.63 


59 Jonathan Homrighausen, “‘I Sought Him Who My Soul Loves’: Symbol, Ornament, 
and Visual Exegesis of the Song of Songs in The Saint John’s Bible,” in The Art of Biblical 
Interpretation: Visual Portrayals of Scriptural Narratives, eds. Heidi J. Hornik, Ian Boxall, 
and Bobbi Dykema (Atlanta: forthcoming). 

60 See Horovitz, A Two Thousand Year History, 197-247. 

61 Stile Antico, Song of Songs, recorded March 2008, Harmonia Mundi HMU807489, 
2009, CD. 

62 John W Rogerson, “The Use of the Song of Songs in J.S. Bach’s Church Cantatas,’ in Biblical 
Studies/Cultural Studies: The Third Sheffield Colloquium, eds. J. Cheryl Exum and Stephen 
D. Moore (Sheffield: 1998), 343-51. 

63 Michaela Christine Hastetter, “Horch! Mein Geliebter!”: Die Wiederentdeckung der geistli- 
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Other notable 2oth-century composers who wrote music based on the Song 
include Ralph Vaughan Williams, Benjamin Britten, and Pablo Casals.® In the 
field of popular music, lyrics taken directly from the Song have appeared in the 
frothy synth-pop of Stephen “Tin Tin” Duffy’s hit song “Kiss Me,” the plaintively 
tender “Dark I Am Yet Lovely” on Sinéad O'Connor's Theology album, and the 
frank expression of female sexuality found in Kate Bush’s “Song of Solomon.”®& 
The American progressive metal band Animals as Leaders has an energetic 
piece called “Song of Solomon” that is filled with the sound of drums and elec- 
tric guitars.6ë There is even a concept album for a planned Broadway musical 
“Song of Solomon” about the ancient Israelite king’s tragic quest to marry a 
poor vineyard girl who has been abducted by two nefarious members of his 
court.®? 

The use of the Song of Songs in film has been relatively meager, apart from 
brief quotations in biblical epics or throwaway lines in a few other films.®® 
But recently there has been one movie that purports to have been based on 
the story of King Solomon as represented in the biblical books of Ecclesiastes 
and the Song of Songs. Produced for a Christian audience, director Richard 
Ramsey’s 2014 film The Song tells of young singer-songwriter Jed King (son of 
David King) who falls in love with a vineyard owner’s daughter named Rose 
from the town of Sharon, builds her a wedding chapel (i.e., temple), marries 
her, and writes a hit song inspired by their romance.®9 But on the road to star- 
dom he is sorely tempted and falls into a dissolute life of adultery, alcohol, and 
drugs before returning to his senses and seeking forgiveness from Rose and 
from God as well. Throughout the film the character Jed provides voiceover 
narration reflecting on texts from the books of Solomon, and the studio’s tag- 
line for the film was “Even the wisest of men was a fool for love.” The Song was 
not a motion picture that set box office records or won any critical awards, but 
the very fact of its existence shows the continuing cultural influence of the 
Song of Songs. 


64 For information on these and many other musical compositions based on the Song, see 
Hastetter, “Horch! Mein Geliebter!” 558-604. 

65 Stephen “Tin Tin” Duffy, “Kiss Me,’ BMG Rights Management, 1985; Sinéad O’Connor, 
“Dark I Am Yet Lovely,” Ruby Works, 2007; Kate Bush, “Song of Solomon,” Sony/ATv Music 
Publishing, 1993. 

66 Animals as Leaders, “Song of Solomon,” on Animals as Leaders, Prosthetic Records, 2009. 

67 Andrew Beall and Neil Van Leeuwen, Song of Solomon: A New Musical (Concept Album), 
Broadway Records, 2017. 

68 Exum, Song of Songs, 86; Horovitz, A Two Thousand Year History, 31-13. 

69 The Song, directed by Richard Ramsey (City on a Hill Productions, 2014). 
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6 Liturgy and Worship 


InJudaism since at least the 8th century A.D., the Song of Songs has been recited 
during Passover, with the common explanation that it refers to the redemption 
from Egypt at the time of the Exodus as well as the coming of spring. Since 
the 16th century, under kabbalistic influence, the Song has sometimes been 
recited on Friday afternoon or evening to welcome the Sabbath as God’s queen 
and bride.”° But neither the connection with the Exodus nor the association 
with the Sabbath has played a significant role in Christian liturgical use.”! The 
Song has never been appointed for public reading in Eastern Christian tradi- 
tions, although it is recognized as belonging to the biblical canon. In Roman 
Catholicism before Vatican 11, readings from the Song and antiphons taken 
from its verses appeared frequently on feasts of the Virgin Mary, especially the 
feast of the Assumption on August 15. Since the liturgical revisions of Vatican 
11, the Song is never appointed to be read at Sunday Mass, but Song 2:8-14 
(‘Look, he comes, leaping upon the mountains”) is one of two options for the 
Old Testament reading at a weekday Mass in alternate years on December 21, 
where the association is with John the Baptist leaping in Elizabeth's womb in 
Luke 1:41. Song 3:1-4b (“I sought him, but found him not ... I held him, and 
would not let him go”) is read at Mass on the feast of Mary Magdalene, and 
other Song lections appear in the Common of Virgins and as options in the 
rituals of marriage and the Consecration of Virgins and Religious Profession. In 
the Roman Catholic daily Office of Readings, the Song is read only during the 
Christmas season in the second year of the seldom-used two-year lectionary 
cycle. In the Anglican tradition, there were no Sunday or daily office readings 
from the Song in any edition of the Book of Common Prayer, but with the wide- 
spread adoption of the Revised Common Lectionary (1992) many Anglican 
and other Protestant congregations now hear Song 2:8-13 (“The voice of my 
beloved!”) on a Sunday once every three years. Otherwise, the Song is most 
often heard in these churches in the context of a wedding ceremony, where 
verses such as 2:16 (“My beloved is mine and I am his”) and 8:7 (“Many waters 
cannot quench love”) have particular resonance. 


70  Fishbane, Song of Songs, xlvii-liii. 
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Outside of lections and antiphons, the Song of Songs has not had much 
influence on the standard formularies of liturgical prayer in any Christian 
denomination. However, the United Methodist Church has developed a eucha- 
ristic prayer that incorporates some distinctive language from the Song.”? The 
prayer’s preface addresses God as the Creator who has filled the earth with 
“flowers blooming, sweet fragrances wafting, fruits and fields and vines rejoic- 
ing” before confessing, “Though we abuse the gifts of life, polluting the earth, 
defiling our souls, still you pursue us and call to us, ‘Arise, my love, my fair 


1» 


ones, and come away.” The prayer’s epiclesis that invokes the Holy Spirit on 
the gifts of bread and wine echoes the preface’s allusion to Song 2:10, saying, 
“Make them to be for us the body and blood of Christ, that we may be for the 
world the body of Christ, redeemed by his blood, and arising as his beloved 
in the fullness of his joy.” This eucharistic prayer is remarkable—and appar- 
ently unique—for integrating the Song’s language of relational invitation and 
intimacy into the historic Christian tradition of eucharistic liturgical consecra- 
tion. In doing so, the prayer’s adaptation of the Song is decidedly communal, 
and appropriately so; the reference to God’s “beloved” in this act of corporate 
worship is clearly intended to designate the whole church rather than any indi- 
vidual member of it. 

The situation is quite different in the case of hymnody, where the language 
of the Song has nourished a rich tradition of devotional piety focused on the 
individual soul’s relationship with the Lord. The online index to a compre- 
hensive database of North American hymnody (predominantly Protestant 
but including some Catholic hymnals as well) lists nearly 200 hymn texts that 
allude to the Song of Songs.” In many cases the allusions are only brief ref- 
erences to a phrase or image, but some hymns are extended paraphrases of 
passages from the Song. Isaac Watts (1674-1748) wrote 13 such paraphrastic 
hymns, which together cover 62 of the Song’s 117 verses. A typical stanza is at 
the opening of Watts’s Hymn 69, where the lyrics echo Song 2:8: “The voice 
of my Beloved sounds / Over the rocks and rising grounds; / O’er hills of guilt 
and seas of grief / He leaps, he flies to my relief” Although Watts’s paraphrases 
of the Song appeared frequently in American hymnbooks early in the 19th 


72 “Great Thanksgiving Based on The Song of Solomon,’ Discipleship Ministries, United Methodist 
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century, they are seldom sung in churches today. But the influence of the Song 
on modern Christian hymnody goes far beyond metrical paraphrases or iso- 
lated allusions to particular verses. 

Arguably the most significant impact of the Song in contemporary wor- 
ship has been the legitimation it provides (along with the Psalms) for deeply 
emotional devotional lyrics couched in the first-person singular language of 
romantic intimacy. As William Goodman has shown, the boundaries between 
“yearning for you” (the human beloved) and “yearning for You” (the divine 
beloved) are often blurred, both in popular music and in some contemporary 
Christian worship songs.’ For example, the only indications that English song- 
writer Martin Smith’s “Song of Solomon” is about a relationship with God are 
the song’s title, the capitalization of “You” in the printed version of the lyrics, 
and the fact that he recorded it with a musical group named Jesus Culture.”° 
Smith sings about a Lover who comes running over the mountains and across 
the sea to bring courage and consolation in times of trial. But in the last line, 
the roles are reversed as the singer promises, “I'll come running back to You.” 
Like the biblical Song of Songs itself, and like the poems of John of the Cross, 
Martin Smith’s wistful song of yearning love is both sensual and ethereal, both 
immanent and transcendent, at once literal and figurative. In all three of these 
poetic expressions of desire, those categories of classification are fused so that 
they become inseparable and mutually illuminating. The reader or listener is 
not forced to choose between human love and divine love but is rather invited 
to ponder the profound mystery of their convergence. 


7 The Song’s Enduring Appeal 


Why has the appeal of the Song of Songs endured for so long, even after the tra- 
ditional allegorical interpretation was widely discredited in scholarly circles? 
How has this ancient love poetry continued to speak so powerfully, not only 
within the Christian and Jewish religious communities but in secular culture 
as well? The two most important reasons for the Song’s appeal are also the 
most obvious: it’s about sex, and it’s in the Bible. But beyond its subject matter 
and its canonical status, what is it about the Song that captures the human 
imagination with such irresistible force? 


74 William Goodman, Yearning for You: Psalms and the Song of Songs in Conversation with 
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As paradoxical as it may seem, a big part of the Song’s appeal seems to lie 
in its ambiguity, and even obscurity. Lacking fully developed characters and 
a coherent plot line, from its opening verses the Song plunges the reader into 
what Ilana Pardes calls a “dream zone” in which “nothing is completely dis- 
cernable, everything is deeply felt.””6 The dramatic action of the Song is not so 
much followed by the reader on the intellectual level as it is experienced from 
the inside out. What is true of the plot is also true of the characters, who are 
identified only as the Shulamite, the daughters of Jerusalem, and (in the book’s 
title) Solomon. As Cheryl Exum has suggested, the universal appeal of the 
Song of Songs has been facilitated by its representation of a pair of “archetypal 
lovers—composite figures, types of lovers rather than any specific lovers.””” 
The relationship between the characters—how they feel about one another— 
is more fully realized than the distinctive identities of the characters them- 
selves. As a result, the Song of Songs belongs to everyone. 

Despite numerous attempts by interpreters both ancient and modern to 
construct a narrative structure with specific protagonists, it is the emotional 
and sensory allure of the poetry that lies at the heart of the Song’s appeal. 
Speaking as a poet and the author of many popular love songs, Australian 
singer-songwriter Nick Cave has acknowledged the Song as one of his principal 
sources of inspiration: 


The Song of Solomon, perhaps the greatest love song ever written, had a 
massive impact upon me. Its openly erotic nature, the metaphoric jour- 
ney taken around the lovers’ bodies—breasts compared to bunches of 
grapes and young deer, hair and teeth compared to flocks of goats and 
sheep, legs like pillars of marble, the navel—a round goblet, the belly—a 
heap of wheat—its staggering imagery rockets us into the world of pure 
imagination.’”§ 


In a sense, something like this is true of any lyric poetry. The poetic words 
and images are evocative rather than merely descriptive, so that the reader is 
invited—in fact required—to participate imaginatively in the construction of 
ascene or the creation of a mood. But the multiplicity of its metaphors and the 
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exuberance of its imagery makes the Song a remarkably pleasing example of 
the poet’s art. It is a love song for the ages. 

As many commentators have noted, this is a love song that lingers in the 
realm of desire and yearning without ever reaching a point of satiation. Even 
if the dialogue in Song 4:16-5: (“Let my beloved come to his garden, and eat 
its choicest fruits. / I come to my garden, my sister, my bride”) is read as a ref- 
erence to the couple’s sexual union, their implied lovemaking leads only to a 
renewal of longing. As Carey Ellen Walsh says: 


Not having this couple consummate is the point and the power of this 
book. Indeed, it is ironically the point and power of love, of desire ... We 
see what the Israelites desired, and what we do. In the process, longing 
tells us about ourselves: who we are is our desire, what our soul loves.”9 


Whether the love celebrated in the Song of Songs is understood as love for a 
human partner, or for God, or for both at once, this quality of prolonged antic- 
ipation is key to the text’s perennial appeal. This is a song for those who are 
still searching, still hoping, still wanting something that they love so much but 
can never fully possess or contain. Throughout the Song’s eight chapters, the 
Shulamite expresses her desire for a lover who is by turns present and then 
absent, close at hand but always elusive, familiar and yet mysterious. It is a 
song about the journey, not the arrival at a final destination. In that way, it is a 
very human song indeed. 

The Song of Songs is also unquestionably and universally human because 
its luminous celebration of love is constantly tinged with the shadow of death 
and defeat. Nowhere is this more evident than in the brave confession of faith 
that stands as the text’s climax: “Love is strong as death, passion fierce as the 
grave” (8:6). The enduring nature of passionate love is certainly affirmed, but 
not without an acknowledgement of death’s own fierce strength. Here again 
the singer Nick Cave provides insightful commentary, this time on the entire 
genre to which the Song of Songs belongs: 


For the love song is never truly happy. It must first embrace the potential 
for pain. Those songs that speak of love without having within their lines 
an ache or a sigh are not love songs at all but rather Hate Songs disguised 
as love songs, and are not to be trusted. These songs deny us our human- 
ness and our God-given right to be sad and the air-waves are littered with 
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them. The love song must resonate with the susurration of sorrow, the 
tintinnabulation of grief. The writer who refuses to explore the darker 
regions of the heart will never be able to write convincingly about the 
wonder, the magic and the joy of love.®° 


The Song of Songs tells of a lover who ventures out of her assigned place to 
seek her beloved but does not find him (3:1-2, 5:6). Her brothers make her work 
in the vineyards (1:6) and sentinels beat her as she walks on the city walls (5:7). 
The path of love is never easy for her, and yet she is confident that “My beloved 
is mine and I am his” (2:16, cf. 6:3). The realistic portrayal of love’s courageous 
struggle against the opposing forces of social convention and impending death 
is a compelling part of the Song’s enduring appeal. 

Just as the last verses of the Song of Songs offer no final resolution to the 
tensions in the lovers’ story but only an invitation to further exploration, so it 
is with the history of the text’s reception. There can be no definitive exposition 
of the Song that forestalls all future interpretation. Even after all the efforts to 
understand the Song that have been expended through the centuries by exe- 
getes, artists, and contemplatives at prayer, the voice of the text persists in its 
playful supplication that the beloved object of every deep human desire will 
continue the chase for love's ultimate fulfillment: “Make haste, my beloved, 
and be like a gazelle or a young stag upon the mountains of spices!” (Song 8:14). 


80 Cave, “The Secret Life of the Love Song.” 
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